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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
a a 


Mr. W. Urcort, of the London Institu- 
tion, says, ‘You will oblige me by comithu- 
nicating through your Magazine to the lite- 
rary world, that being in possession of a 
series of original letters of the celebrated 
Philip Doddridge, which I intend to pub- 
lish the ensuing season, and desirous to en- 
large and perfect as far as ible this very 
interesting Collection, I shall feel grateful 
to any of your numerous readers holding do- 
cuments of the same kind, of sufficient in- 
terest for publication, who may favour me 
with the loan, or with copies of them. In 
the furmer case every care shall be taken in 
transcribing them, as well as for their safe 
return.” ; 

Mr. Anprew Broxam states, in reply to 
Mr. F. Gibson, who begs for information 
respecting a gold medal struck in the reign 
of Queen Anne, Part i. p. 482, that Cle- 
ment Winstanley, esq. of Braunston Hall, 
Leicestershire, a in his possession a gold 
medal, answering in every respect to the 
description of that which Mr. Gibson pos- 
sesses, James Winstanley, esq. the great 

randfather of the present possessor, was in 

‘arliament at that time, representing the 
borough of Leicester, and as he voted in 
favour of the Protestant ascendancy, a me- 
dal was probably presented to each member 
on that side. 

P. J. remarks, ‘‘ In Dugdale’s Origines 
Juridiciales mention is made of Bolting and 
Bolt days. Inthe Law Dictionaries, bolt- 
ing is explained to be of kin to mooting, 
or sham pleading; but this word, as well 
as many others in Dugdale, is not men- 
tioned in Todd’s Johnson's Dictionary. The 
word pleggs, mentioned in Dugdale under 
the head of Trial by Combat, I do not find 
in any Dictionary. I presume it means 
pledges or sureties. In Dugdale also fre- 
quently occurs Ali Hallown tide. This is 
vulgarly called in Ireland Ail Holland tide ; 
under which title I see a novel lately adver- 
tised, Many words which have been for- 
gotten in this country, are still retained 
among the descendants of the English set- 
tlers in Ireland and America.” 

A, H, desires to acknowledge the kind 
communications of J. W. and also of Ca- 
milla, and to return them his grateful 
thanks for their remedies for the cramp ; 
that of the former he has not unfrequently 
tried with his own feet instead of a board, 
but it has failed lately ;—that of the latter 
shall be well considered, A.H. is happy 


to have called forth such benevolent sym- 


A Cothespetiadat,' on reading~L.’s obser- 
vations, p. 8, on the pedigree of Zouche, 
says, according to Moréri, it was Agnes, 
another daughter of Alain Fergent, Count 
of Bretagne, by his wife Ermengarde of An- 
jou, who married Baldwin, Count of Flan- 
ders. 

Z. begs us ** to inquire whether the Cha- 
pel at Quarendon in the Vale of Aylesbury, 
Bucks, the state of which was so ably de- 
scribed in our Magazine for June, August, 
and December, 1817, is allowed to remain 
in the disgusting and disgraceful condition 
in which it then was. Disgusting it must 
be to all thinking minds, that the house of 
God should be allowed to fall into such a 
ruinous state of dilapidation, surely quite 
discreditable to the heirs of the antient fa- 
mily of Lee, Earls of Lichfield, and Vis- 
counts Quarendon, that they should suffer 
the sepulchres of their fathers to be dese- 
crated by every idle and unthinking rustic.” 
—‘* The above question and remarks may 
serve for Pitchcott Church, Bucks, noticed 
in your Magazire for November 1817.” 

S. T. will be thankfel for any information 
respecting the cradle of Edw. II. In 1777 
it was in the possession of a clergyman in 
Gloucestershire. Is it still preserved ? and 
in whose care ? 

An occasionat CorRESPONDENT would 
be obliged by an answer to the following 
questions :—I1st. What was the sum of mo- 
ney paid by his late Majesty George the 
Third for the library, prints, &c. of the ce- 
lebrated Joseph Smith, British Consut at 
Venice in the year 1762? 2d. Whether 
there is any portrait or print of the said Jo- 
seph Smith in existence, and if so, where it 
may be copied or purchased? 3d. Of what 
family was the said Joseph Smith, and in 
what year did he die? 


On the sublime Name of the Deity. 


«* 1 AM,”—the great Jehovah cries, 

Throughout the earth and boundless skies ; 

Surrounding worlds the truth impart; 

And each replies—** O Lord, Tou art!” 
E. T. Pirerm. 


Errata, 
P. 259. In the 3d line of the Latin trans- 
lation, read trahentem; and in the 11th 
line, read hzreo. 
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ON ANTIENT LAND-MARKS AND BOUNDARIES. 


Mr. Ursan, Oct. 1. 
|b a pamphlet entitled ‘“ Illustra- 

tions of Avebury and Silbury,” by 
the Rev. W. L: Bowles, the extraor- 
dinary mount of Silbury is presumed 
to have been dedicated to the Celtic 
deity Teutates, the Egyptian Thoth, 
the Pheenician Teut, or more modern 
Mercury. In addition to the many 
curious and highly interesting obser- 
vations of the Rev. Gentleman, I 
beg to offer a few remarks upon the 
deity Mercury, his powers, and his 
sites of wothin, which, while they 
corroborate the opinions advanced, 
may also account for the proximity of 
Silbury and the Temple of Avebury 
to the frontier boundary of Wansdyke. 

Man in his early state knew no 
bounds of territory,— 

«‘ The world was all before him, where to 

choose 

His place of test, and Providence his guide.” 
Increasing population narrowed his 
limits, ult not only tribes had bounda- 
ries, but individuals their land-marks. 
A rude stone was raised on the limits 
of each man’s territory, and we may 
infer that it was a custom of the high- 
est antiquity, by the mention made of 
olden times, in the following passage, 
for the due observance of these thoths 
or land-marks: ‘‘ Thou shalt not re- 
move thy neighbour's land-mark, which 
they of old time have set in thy inhe- 
ritance,”’ # 

The stone which Minerva hurled at 
Mars was black, rough, and vast, and 
was placed by men of former times as 
a boundary of cultivated land. + 

Again, we read : 

‘* Saxum antiquum ingens, campo quod forte 
jecebat, [arvis.” 
Limes agro positus, litem ut discerneret 


* Deuteron. xix. 14.- 
+ Iliad, b. xxi. 403. 





These passages from the Scriptures 
and from Sone prove the remote an- 
tiquity of the land-marks ; and the uni- 
versality of the custom is as wonderful, 
as it is curious to observe the rites 
which have sprung from the respect 
paid to land-marks, and which even 
still remain, notwithstanding the lapse 
of so many ages. Leaving, however, 
the boundary marks of individuals, let 
us observe the thoths of higher import, 
which divided the lands of nations, 
and trace the respect paid to them by 
an assembled mass of people, whose 
minds, eagerly absorbing every tint of 
superstition, ultimately converted the 
land-mark to a deity, and actually 
placed themselves under the protec- 
tion of a rude stone, which they were 
bound to defend. Early mention is 
made of a thoth or boundary mark be- 
tween Jacob and Laban. A pillar is 
raised by Jacob and his father-in-law; 
after which, to impress the division of 
land and the compact more fully upon 
the minds of the attending tribes, they 
are called upon to become witnesses 
of the deed, and to gather stones in a 
heap, which was not to be passed over 
with malevolent intentions towards 
Laban. A sacrifice was made upon 
the mount, and the carousal lasted the 
whole night.* 

The dividing portion of land be- 
tween two tribes would not be posi- 
tively claimed by either party; it would 
be as common land or neutral terri- 
tory. It would be respected by both 
tribes, —the covenant oath taken at 
the thoth would render it respected. 
Time would mellow it as sacred, and 
departed chiefs were buried near the 
deity. Superstition worked upon the 
human mind; the neutral ground, bear- 
ing on its surface the humble but im- 





* Gen. xxxi, 44, and 53, 
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perishable tumulus, within which were 
deposited the ashes Of their warlike 
heroes, became doubly venerated as 
the sanctuary of the dead, and the li- 
mits over which their deity presided 
with his mighty influence. Hills and 
romontories becaine chosen as the 
Cocaders marks; the thoth was erected 
on them; a statue of Terminus was 
on the Tarpeian rock. And we find 
that Joshua was buried in the border of 
his inheritance in Timnath Jerah, 
which is in Mount Ephraim on the 
north side of the hill of Gaash.* (Evi- 
dently two hills of note opposite to 
each other, as Tan and Silbury Hills.) 
On Mount Cyllene a chain of land 
bounding Arcadia from Achesia, was 
not only the sepulchre of AZ pytus, 
which Homer mentions as an old 
land-mark+, but also a temple to 
Mercury. The Scythian barrows are 
on elevated ridges {, and many tumuli 
are in a desert which is the southern 
boundary of Siberia §; while some of 
the present Russian ‘Tartar tribes bury 
on eminences. The custom of per- 
forming worship on high places was 
universal. The teocalli of the Mexi- 
cans was raised in the midst of a 
square and walled inclosure. On its 
summit blazed the holy fire from 
whence the priest was seen by a great 
mass of people at his holy rites; and 
within the inclosure kings and chief- 
tains were deposited. Such was the 
temple to Jupiter Belus; and on a 
wal Roman token, a temple to Ve- 
nus is represented on a high mound 
surrounded by a wall ||. Bailey, in his 
Etymological Dictionary, gives the 
translation of Aaron to be the Man of 
the Mountain ; thus we find the high 
priest receiving his name from the site 
of his worship and his ceremonies. In 
the Nepaul territory Mount Simbi is 
a holy spot ; and to come nearer to the 
oint, we find that on the summit of 

Jount Dunon in Alsacia, which for 
a long period was the frontier dividing 
that province from the principality of 
Salm, stood the ruins of a temple, 
which by the evidence of inscriptions 





* Joshua, xxiv. 30. 

+ Iliad, 1, ii. 603. 

t Henderson's Travels. 

§ ‘Archeologia, II. p. 222. 

|| Millin. Gall. Myth. pl. 47, fig. 182.— 
Vaillant, num. fem. Rom. vide ** Considia.” 

{ Major Rennell on Hindoostaun, III. 
p- 276. 
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was dedicated (like the temple on 
Mount Cyllene) to Mercury.* ‘Phus 
far we have many ‘analogies in’ sop- 

rt of Mr. Bowles’s opinion, that 

ilbury Hill was the hill of Mercory ; 
and ia my opinion, when we reinem- 
ber that’ it was mostly on frontiers that 
temples to that deity were erected, the 
hill near Avebury, as well as the tem- 
ple itself, is exactly where'we might 
expect them to be, namely, on the 
frontiers of those conquering ‘people, 
who threw up, as their last and strong- 
est defence, the vast Wansdyke bound- 
ary, and erected near them the temples 
&c. of a mutual covenant. 

I will now turn to the games, fairs, 
and annual meetings formerly held on 
frontier lands, which will probably 
give additional proofs to the opinion 
of Mr. Bowles, that the fair on” St. 
Anne’s day, celebrated at Tan Hill, is 
of the most early period. 

The rude stone of limitation was 
converted, in the course of time, to a 
proportioned column; and these pil- 
lars being on the confines, uRimately 
denoted the territory itself: 


«* Atrides Protei Menelaus ad usque columnas 
Exulat ‘ Vitg. Eu. xi, 262. 


It was customary, as every ‘one 
knows, to perform ‘annaal ‘rites at the 
barrows or graves of the departed.— 
At the tomb of Theseus, tragie’ poets 
annually contended. Virgil sings of 
the games celebrated at the tomb of 
Anchises. The same feelings exist 
among the American Indians; and in 
Glamorganshire the graves to this day 
are annually dressed by surviving re- 
latives with flowers. The sports which 
were celebrated in most early days, 
survived the memory of those chief- 
tains for whom they were instituted ; 
but being at all times palatable to the 
existing race, they were continued, 
and the respect paid to the dead be- 
came blended with the worship paid 
to the divinity. Increasing popula- 
tion and dawning commerce suggested 
a traffic in merchandize, and the an- 
nual season of assembled multitudes 
became a time for business and for 
profit, as well as festivity and de- 
bauchery. The Istmzan and the Ne- 
mzean games were both celebrated on 
frontier lands; and at Thermopyle, 
the frontier dividing Thessaly from Lo- 
cris, two annual fairs were held. It 


* Hist, d’Alsace, v, I. lib. 2, p.'95. 
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was there also that the Amphyctyons 
assembled to decide upon political sub- 
jects. The Gauls met annually at the 
frontiers of the Carnutes to administer 
justice. ‘* Certo anni tempore in fini- 
bus Carautum, que regio totius Galliz 
media habetur, considunt in loco con- 
secrato. Huc omnes undique qui con- 
troversias habent convenmiunt, eorum- 
que judiciis decretisque parent.” * 

And to mark the slow decay of most 
early custonis, as though they were 
embalmed in the affections of men, 
we find that political assemblies were 
held, even as late as the 14th and 15th 
centuries, at a thoth or limitation site 
near the small town of Reuse upon 
the Rhine; to say nothing that in all 
probability the stone of Scone, now 
carefully preserved in Westminster, 
and over which our Sovereigns are 
seated at their Coronation, was origi- 
nally nothing more or less than an 
early boundary mark, black, rough, 
and vast; such as I have already stated 
Minerva to have hurled at Mars.— 
Near Metz is a waste land, once per- 
haps a boundary, and on it was held a 
fair : 
** Aupres de la Saillet y avoit un Champ, 
Ou Seigneurs, bourgeois, et Marchands, 
Ettoute la communauté, 
Faisoient grande solemneté ; 

i passoit Sailles 

Etoit nommoit Champ a Saille ; 
Tout nul n’en etoit possessant, 
Mais etoit commun & tout passant.” } 


The Russians trade annually on con- 
fines with the Chinese. And probably 
as a fading relic of former times, we 
find by the following receipt, A. D. 
1499, that churches and church-yards 
were the sites of fairs : 

“«* Receypt.—Item : Rec. at the fayer for 
& stondyng in the church porch, iiijd.” § 


Nor must I omit to mention that 
an annual fair is yet held in the close 
of Salisbury Cathedral. 

The ‘site of Tan Hill being en a 
frontier, and the fair held upon it on 
St. Anne’s day, correspond so closely 
with the above-quoted examples, that 
Mr. Bowles appears fully justified in 
supposing the present annual season of 
festivity and frolic to be the shadow of 
@ most early custom, where probably 





* Cees. Bell. Gal. lib. vi. 

t Name of an adjacent river. 
-}-Hist..de Metz, quoted by Dulaure. 
§ Coates’s Reading, p. 214. 
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the bitter shrieks of human victims 
were considered requisite to complete 
the scene. 

Relative to the attributes of Mer- 
cury, may they not have originated 
from the various acts which took 
place originally at the boundary stone 
upon the confines? The marauder 
would hasten. to his boundary, and in 
gratitude for his success, offer a por- 
tion of his spoil to his deity. Hence 
Mercury became the god of thieves, 
and hence the origin of tithes; as the 
Greeks always presented a portion of 
their plunder taken in war to their di- 
vinities. As the boundary lands were 
frequently elevated, tribes expectin 
an attack from their neighbours woul 
resort to the ground where their deit 
stood, in order to mark the approac 
of an enemy. Vigilance would be re- 
quired of the scouts to spread the ear- 
liest alarms; and may it not be from 
hence that the cock was deemed the 
symbol of Mercury? 

Fearful that 1 have intruded too long 
on your valuable columns and the 
reader’s patience, I will show the sin- 
cerity of my fears, by remaining 

Yours, &c. 
Witviam Avcustus Mixes. 


Qe 
SKETCHES IN SURREY. 


By W. Hersez. 
HoLMSDALE. 


T has often occurred to.me, while 
reading the enchanting tales of the 

mighty Magician of the North, that 
thé inhabitants of southern England, 
however delighted with the powerful 
pictures drawn by that master-hand, 
need not wander from their own hills 
and dales for the most lovely and pic- 
turesque beauties of nature. Among 
the rich and varied scenery of this 
County, the expansive dale called 
HowtmsDAug, which extends from the 
borders of Kent nearly to the ancient 
town of Guildford—about thirty miles 
—is perhaps the most interesting, not 
only for its rural attractions, but for 
its‘ historical records—for the chival- 
rous character of its earliest inhabit- 
ants—and for its ample store of attrae- 
tive materials for the mysterious won- 
ders of Romance. 

Here are the beautiful hills of Rei- 
gate, on whose lofty summit I have 
often stood, in the joyous days of m 
boyhood, admiring the extensive vale 
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ley, with all its profusion of wavi 

corn, rich pastures, and dark-shade 
woods, varied and relieved by sheets 
of water. - From this *"-green hill top” 
have I often seen, at the rising of the 
Sun, on a fair summer morning, even 
at a distance of twenty miles, the huge 
dome of St. Paul's, and the beautiful 
Abbey of Westminster, majestically 
towering to the view, while yet unob- 
scured by the morning smoke of the 
metropolis. I turn again towards the 
rich dale: below me lies the ancient 
Borough, with its pleasant houses 
smiling in the sun-beams, and snugly 
sheltered from the northern blast.— 
On the left, at a short distance from 
the town, stands the church, with its 
handsome tower rising among the 
trees. Towards the south is The Priory 
in all its modern beauty : centuries ago 
this was the abode of William de 
Warren, the first Earl of Surrey, and 
it is said to have been part of the por- 
tion of his wife, the fair Gundred, 
daughter of William the Conqueror. 
Here is a field for the delicious reve- 
ries of romantic genius, and for the 
retrospective wanderings of Fancy |— 
The scene, the heroic character of its 
earliest known inhabitant, and the 
robable adventures connected with 

is attachment to the lovely Norman 
maid, with all the attendant circum- 
stances of the period in which he 
lived, would furnish a boundless trea- 
sure of historical interest. O for the 
pen of Scott! But let us not tell too 
much of this attractive feature of 
Holmsdale, lest our a should 
meet the keen eye of Sir Walter, and 
bring him on a pilgrimage to the 
south !—Let him keep ‘* ayont the 
silver Tweed,” with his eagle flights, 
and leave this sequestered but expan- 
sive vale, with its recorded incidents, 
and with its ever-living beauties, for 
the intellectual excursions of some 
happy son of genius who may claim it 
as his native ground. 

Think not, gentle reader, I have 
forgotten the chief pride and wonder 
of Holmsdale—the Baron's Council 
Chamber, still shown to the curious 
visitor when he descends into the cave 
cut from the solid rock, beneath the 
very spot where once stood the im- 
pregnable castle of ro Tradition 
tells us that, in times of yore, this cave 
extended to the distance of five miles 
towards the east, and thus formed a 
subterraneous communication between 
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the castles of Reigate and Biochinglss 
Here again are materials for the enthu- 
siast! What romantic visions rise when 
we contemplate this stupendous work 
accomplished by the earliest inhabi- 
tants of Holmsdale! A cave cut through 
the adamantine rock for five miles, 
from castle to castle, doubtless to serve 
the secret purposes of ambitious chief- 
tains of the valley, in the days of 
feudal power and lawless tyranny ! 
Who knows what dark and mysterious 
deeds were done in this wondrous ca- 
vern? How many brave captive 
knights or golden-haired maidens may 
have been confined within its gloomy 
windings? How many may have 
= for years, and at length died un- 
vown and unpitied, in this dreary 
abode? Here are materials for histo- 
rical romance! But now let us torn 
from the glowing page of fancy to that 
of recorded facts. ‘The Barons’ Coun- 
cil Chamber, in the cave within the 
Castle mount, at Reigate, is deservedly 
visited by travellers as the greatest 
curiosity in the county. No true-born 
Englishman can pay this visit without 
patriotic feelings, if the spirit of _pa- 
triotism live within his heart. This 
was the scene of nightly council among 
the brave Barons in the reign of Kin 
John. It was here they made an ef- 
fectual stand against that ambitious but 
weak-minded prince. It was. here 
they held those deliberations, and drew 
up those memorable propositions, 
which finally led to the signing of 
Magna Charta at Runnymede, and 
thus secured the liberties of the British 
people. Here I cannot resist the op- 
‘eaten of introducing a simple but 
eart-warm offering to 
FREEDOM: 
Written on Runnymede, 
Who can describe the pure exalted joy 
Of standing firmly on the ancient rock 
Of Independence? He alone can know 
The sweets of Liberty, whose wayward fate 
Has fetter'd him in Slavery’s galling chain, 
Then set him free as is the mountain air 
Upon the wings of morn. O then the 
heart [soul 
Expands with new-born feelings, and the 
Enjoys the more her intellectual strength! 
But hateful ties a nation may degrade, 
And strain the sinews of a noble race. 
O England! England! may the hand of 
Heav'n 
Protect thy people, and secure their rights! 
May servile chains of Bigotry snd Pow'r 
Still prove too weak to bimd thy free- 
born sons ! 
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Freedom herself, from shore to distant 


shore, 

Speaks loudly thro’ the sea-encircled isle, 

And rears her standard in my native land. 

There be it fix’d for centuries to come, 

Unstain’d, unblemish’d by the touch of 

Time! [Heav’n 

O England! England! may the hand of 

Protect thy people, and secure’ their 

rights ! 

Qar old historians state that the in- 
habitants of Holmsdale were so active 
and successful in repelling the incur- 
sive Danes, as to have given occasion 
to the following rude but expressive 
distich, preserved by CAMDEN : 

«* The vale of Holmsdale, 

Never wonne, ne never shall.” 


The fortress of Reigate Castle was 
found so important, that it was deemed 
sufficient for purposes of rendezvous 
and security; and it is certain that this 
was one of the chief seats of the pow- 
erful Earls of Warren and Surrey, un- 
til the wavering policy of one of those 
noblemen, in the troublous reign of 
King John, occasioned the temporary 
loss of the castle, which, in 1216, was 
surrendered to Louis Dauphin of 
France. At what period the hand of 
ruin was first suffered to crumble its 
once massive walls is not known, but 
its final demolition was probably ac- 
complished by the jealousy of the Par- 
liament in 1648. About half a cen- 
tury ago some portions of the outer 
walls remained as a memorial of its 
ancient strength; but not the least 
trace of them is now visible even to 
the searching eye of the antiquary: yet 
the scene of chivalrous deeds is re- 
corded in the memory of the old in- 
habitants of the neighbourhood ; and 
historic facts, veiled as they are in ob- 
scurity, are still carefully cherished. 
Whatever has been lost in the de- 
vouring career of time, has been re- 
stored by the power of enthusiasm, and 
embellished C imagination. Where 
the green grass or the modest wild 
flower now grows and fades, from year 
to year, 

The noble knight and stately dame 

Walk’d in the silent moon-lit grove, 

Rehearsing tales of martial fame, 

Or list’ning to the voice of love. 

And there the watchful warder’s horn 

Oft sounded on the ev'ning gale, 
Or at the opening hour of morn 
Awoke the echoes of the vale. 

The vivid colours of fancy have in- 

deed given a touch of enduring bright- 
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ness to this celebrated spot. It is full 
of poetic imagery, both in its romantic 
history and in the local beauties of ex- 
ternal nature. It is formed for the 
very birth and nursery of genius. The 
hills and dales are musical, and the pu- 
rity of its atmosphere renders it the 
favourite abode of loveliness and health: 
To this interesting scene | would invite 
the care-worn citizen: let him leave 
the busy bustling affairs of “ the great 
Babylon,” and here in two hours he 
shall arrive, after one of the most des 
lightful rides within the samedistance of 
the metropolis. Here may he renovate 
the strength of both body and mind at 
the peep of morn, in the brilliance of 
summer noon, or in the cool of even- 
ing, by breathing the sweet air of hill 
or valley, or by tracing the numerous 
sequestered walks *‘ for sober medita- 
tion made.” 

Who could have lived through the 
season of youth, amid the rich and en- 
chanting scenery of Holmsdale, with- 
out bearing it in remembrance even in 
the down-hill of life? This was the 
spoton which I passed the happiest 
days of my existence. The park, and 
its silent walks—the valley surround- 
ing the Castle Mount —the chalky cliffs 
of Reigate Hill, glittering with the 
brightness of silver in the setting sun— 
the church-bells, that often sounded in 
my ears with their momentary changes, 
creating feelings of melancholy plea- 
sure, rather than the free merriment of 
joy—all these are as familiar to me as 
the scenes and events of yesterday. 
When retrospection reviews in my 
contemplative mind the chequered va- 
rieties of my earthly pilgrimage—this 
is the spot where my memory de- 
lights to dwell. It was here that the 
freshest and the fairest flowers were 
scattered in their dew-bright purity 
across my path. It.was here that J 
breathed the fragrance of the violet- 
vale in the gay morning of youthful 
love. Here did I taste of that cup of 
human enjoyment which can never re+ 
turn tomylips. Here I lived amid the 
roses of happiness, taking the treasure 
as my birthright, and never dreaming 
of the thorns of affliction. But expe- 
rience is the great teacher of man. 

1 must now take leave of my reader, 
lest I throw a shade upon my sketch of 
Holmsdale. The rays of joy should 
ever rest wpon that delightfalesene, un 
mingled with the hues of melancholy. 


ee 
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Mr. Urnsay, London, Oct. 12. 
T the end of No. 7560, of the 
Harleian MSS. there are some 

sheets of a petition to the Court of 
Chancery, presented, or intended to 
have been presented, by Col. Thomas 
Colepeper. This most singular docu- 
ment sets forth the details of a secret 
marriage between him and the widow 
of Sir Thomas Grosvenor (daughter and 
heiress of Alexander Davies of Ebury, 
through whom the great London pro- 
erty came into the Grosvenor fami- 
fy), the extraordinary engagement into 
which they entered on their wedding- 
night, the pretended capture of this 
lady by the Algerines, his correspon- 
dence with the French government, 
through M. Tallard, to procure her 
release, the various attempts to vio- 
late her person made by one Ford- 
wick (the brother of a Romish priest 
belonging to her household), her re- 
fusal, after her return to England, to 
acknowledge Colonel Colepeper as her 
husband, and his ingenious and unre- 
mitting efforts to bring about that re- 
cognition. 
he whole story is told in such a 
circumstantial manner, and contains 
such minute references to dates and 
persons, that it is scarcely possible to 
suppose it to have been allogether an 
invention of the Colonel. Can any 
of your numerous readers inform me 
whether there were any foundation for 
it, and whether the petition in ques- 
tion was ever actually presented to the 
Court of Chancery? 

This Col. Colepeper (of whom, and 
of whose quarrel with the Earl of De- 
vonshire, some account is to be found 
in vol. Lxv1it. of the Gent. Mag.) was 
the son of Sir Thomas C. of St. Ste- 

en’s, near Canterbury, by Lady Bar- 

ra, daughter of Robert Sydney, Earl 
of Leicester, and widow of Sir Thomas 
Smythe, K. B. first Viscount Strang- 
ford. This couple had also a daugh- 
ter, called Roberta-Anne, whose mar- 
riage with Major Thomas Porter (Qu. 
a brother of Mary Porter, second wife 
of Philip, second Viscount Strang- 
ford?) was denied hy Col. Colepeper, 
in various affidavits filed by him in 
Chancery, to justify his refusal to pay 
her portion to Major Porter, and pre- 
served among that vast mass of papers 
in Col. Colepeper’s hand-writing, 
which now form several volumes of 
the Harleian Collection. Is any thing 
further known of this Roberta-Anne, 
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or of her descendants? She died in the 
parish of St. Clement’s Danes, June 
16, 1661.—(Harl. MSS. 6833, p. 344.) 
In No. 7005 of that Collection there 
are some very sprightly and well writ- 
ten letters, addressed to Colonel Cole- 
peper, by a lady, signing herself ** his 
niece, D. Aelst.” Can any informa- 
tion be obtained respecting her? She 
mentions her ‘* father Strangford,” 
(qu. Philip, second Viscount?) her 
**unkle, James Porter,” and her “ sis- 
ter Audley.” If she was, as is pos- 
sible, the daughter of that Viscount 
Strangford, by his first marriage with 
his cousin-german, Lady Isabella 
Sydney, she might properly style Col. 
Colepeper her uncle; he being, (as 
mentioned above,) half-brother to the 
second Viscount Strangford. James 
Porter, a brother to her step-mother, 
Mary Porter, second wife of the said 
Viscount, would equally be her uncle. 
And a daughter of the second Vis- - 
count Strangford by the second mar- 
riage, and consequently her half-sister, 
was married to Henry Audley, esq. of 
Bear Church in Essex. But no men- 
tion is made of this D. Aelst, in the 
pedigrees either of Sydney or Strang- 
ford. It cannot therefore be positively 
affirmed that she was, as 1 have sur- 
mised, a daughter of the second Vis- 
count Strangford by his first marriage. 
From the papers preserved in the 
British Museum, it appears that Col. 
Colepeper was a man of some genius 
and of considerable learning, but of 
a most flighty and eccentric disposition. 
His latter years seem to have passed in 
great distress, in perpetual schemes for 
the amendment of his fortunes, by 
pretended discoveries of mines, and of 
various expedients for the improve- 
ment of the army, navy, revenue, &c. 
&c.; in fruitless attempts to establish 
a claim in right of his wife, one of the 
coheiresses of the last Lord Freche- 
ville, to the title and estates of that 
nobleman; and in painful litigation 
with his wife’s step-mother, with the 
family of his half-brother, Lord Strang- 
ford, and with others of his nearest 
telations. His wife’s letters to him 
(Harl. MSS. 7005) during his impri- 
sonment, aud the account of her efforts 
to procure his release, exhibit proofs 
of the most touching and devoted af- 
fection, and cannot be read without 
the highest esteem for her character. 
Yours, &c. . P..C.S. S. 
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: TmproveMENTs iN St. Jamgs’s Park. 


E plan, of which a copy is 
given in the annexed Plate, has 
been engraved by order of the House 
of Commons, accompanied by the fol- 
lowing Treasury Minute, dated Jan- 
uary 19, 1827: . 
«¢ The Earl of Liverpool and the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer lay before the Board a 
plan for building on the north and south 
sides of St. James’s Park (in addition to 
the buildings already sanctioned upon the 
site of Carlton Gardens :) and also for mak- 
ing some considerable alterations in the dis- 
tribution of the intermediate ground, where- 
by the appearance of the park would be 
much improved, while a very material ac- 
commodation would be afforded to the 
ublic. 

‘* They state, that they have received the 
King’s commands to convey to the Board 
his Majesty’s most gracious approbation of 
this proposal, and his pleasure that the ne- 
cessary steps should be taken, with as little 
delay as possible, for carrying the measure 
into execution, so far as it respects the 
south side of the park, and the alteration of 
the ground comprised in it. 

**My Lords perceive, that by this plan 
the whole of the space in St. James’s Park, 
now laid out in grass, aud from which the 
public are excluded, will be thrown open 
(with the exception of the parts to be plant- 
ed) for the use of persons on foot.” 


The ma 


is so admirably self-de- 
scriptive, that it scarcely requires any 


explanation. We can, therefore, do 
little more than congratulate our 
town readers on ‘this important :ac- 
cession to their enjayments, and in- 
form those: in the country that these 
extensive works are already far ad- 
vanced in execution. For some weeks 
several handred workmen have been 
employed in so completely altering the 
surface, that the former marshy mea- 
dow is scarcely to be recognised. The 
water has already, by extension on one 
bank, and contraction on the other, 
assumed a sinuous form, whilst at the 
end towards the Parade it expands into 
an ample lake. 

The erection of the New Palace, 
which has afforded our beneficent and 
patriotic Sovereign the opportunity of 
so materially contributing to the plea- 
sures of his people, has ed toa 
nearly ) preg completion of the exte- 
rior. f its architecteral and other 
characteristics we will not venture 
such hasty judgment ‘as’ some have 
passed upon them, not doubting’ that 
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we shall have.other occasions for sub- 
mitting our opinions. Its situation 
has been the subject of more decided 
animadversion; and an Italian mon- 
ster, bearing the soubriquet of Mala- 
ria, has been conjured up from the 
vasty deep of the canal, to take pos- 
session of all its splendid apartments. 
But such fancies are ephemeral, and 
will evaporate like the fogs to which 
they owe their birth; whilst we may 
defy the objectors to point out any 
other spot, within a moderate distance, 
so suitable for the seat of the metropo- 
litan Court. 

In front of the Palace a triumphal 
arch, as depicted in the vignette at the 
corner of the plan, is proposed to be 
erected. Having understood that a 
somewhat extravagant sum has been 
expended in procuring marble for this 
edifice, we cannot resist our regrets at 
the unfavourableness of our climate to 
the preservation of that material. 

The palace gardens are already laid 
out as depicted in the plan. Here also 
much labour and skill has been em- 
ye to obtain a diversified surface ; 
and at the side next Pimlico, a lar, 
artificial mound has been raised, in 
order to conceal from the windows the 
exterior stables which were erected 
there about three years ago, to supply 
the place of the Royal Mews at Char- 
ing Cross.. The other stables which 
are seen in the plan at the back of the 
Birdcage Walk, are to accommodate 
the King’s private stud removed from 
Carlton House. 

On the gardens of that evacuated 
seat of Royalty is now rising a terrace 
of such magnificent proportions, as 
entirely to eclipse all that have been 
erected in the Regent's Park. It will 
consist of two uniform ranges of build- 
ing, divided in the centre by the ter- 
mination of Waterloo-place, where a 
fountain is intended to be formed, in 
which the noble columns of the Carl- 
ton House portico are proposed to be 
employed. According to the design, 
however, beside those eight columns, 
the same additional number will be 
required. Most of the houses of the 
western pile, now in the course 
of erection, are already engaged ; 
and, beginning at the end next the 
fountain, the following occupants have 
been named: 1, Mr. Alexander; 2; 
Sir Robert Lawley; 8, Mr. Hanning ; 
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4, the Duke of Leinster; 5, Lord 
Caledon ; 6, Sir Charles Stewart; 7, 
Lord-de Clifford ; 8, Lord Kensington ; 
and 9, Lord William Bentinck. On 
the eastern side the house next the 
fountain is erecting for Sir Matthew 
White Ridley. 

It remains only to be stated that the 
new road, to be opened from Great 
George-street along the Birdcage 
Walk, at the upper end of which will 
be a new terrace, will be free for pri- 
vate carriages, the exit towards Gros- 
venor-place being removed, with the 
Guard-house, from its present close 
contiguity to the Palace, to a site im- 
mediately adjoining the Stables pro- 
posed to be erected in James-street. 

With respect to the direction of the 
paths in the interior of the gardens, 
there may perhaps be some alteration ; 
but the most important information 
with regard to them is, that they will, 
under proper restrictions, be entirely 
free to every decent member of the 
community. Thus, in these tasteful 
promenades St. James’s Park may re- 
assume that esteem, of which the 
formality of its malls, though once so 
fashionable *, have (such is the altered 
taste of recent years,) in great measure 
deprived it. 


Mr. Ursan, Oct. 6. 

y te a time when so many improve- 

ments are making in the Metro- 
polis, you will not refuse a page or 
two on the subject to one who 1s ar- 
dent in “the cause.” I have always 
been a strenuous advocate of the inter- 
ference of Government in such mat- 
ters as relate to the adornment of Lon- 
don, and have heartily rejoiced in ob- 
serving the vigour which his present 
Majesty has exerted to beautify his 
chief residence. 

I must confess that I go rather fur- 
ther than the generality of improvers, 
and that in fact | have taken up an 
idea that in the present improving 
state of the country, it might be as 
well to foand a new city towards the 
centre of the kingdom, to be the ca- 
pital of the arts and of literature, leav- 
ing London still the capital of polities 





* The lively scene the Mall once dis- 
played, is admirably shown in a picture 
painted about 1740, in the King's collec- 
tinn ; and we have seen prints of no very 
distant date which represent promenaders 
on gravel-walks by the side of tf 


e water, 


Improvements in the Metropolis suggested. 
and of trade. This new city which I 
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have frequently contemplated in my 
**mind’s eye,” should be one entire . 
mass of elegant architecture; the 
streets should be spacious, convenient, 
and beautiful, the public gardens fre- 
quent and centrally situated, the size 
regulated, the public buildings placed 
in large and open squares. But as some 
of our readers may be apt to regard 
this plan as visionary aiid, \enpoetble, 
I shall for the present pass it over, and 
proceed to the main subject of my 
resent letter, the improvement of 
ndon. 

It is but a too well-grounded com- 
plaint against some of our modern im- 
provers, that after having completed 
the plans originally sag sae, they dis- 
cover some unforeseen defect for which 
the public is obliged to provide an ex- 

nsive remedy ; as in the case of new 
Fork House, which being built in an 
inconvenient situation, it is now pro- 
oe to pull down the end of Pall 

fall, to gain access to it. It seems to 
me that this objection may well be 
brought forward against Mr. Nash's 
plan of opening a street from the new 
square at Charing Cross to the British 
Museum. To effect this all the houses 
in St. Martin’s-lane are to be pulled 
down, and a street similar (I suppose) 
to Regent-street, to be carried straight 
through to Great Russell-street. But 
can Mr. Nash forget that in a short 
time, if the proposed improvements 
are carried into execution, Oxford- 
street will be carried straight through 
to Holborn, instead of uselessly divert- 
ing its course as at present, through 
the inconvenient and disgusting pur- 
lieus of St. Giles’s; and that Welling- 
ton-street, Waterloo Bridge, will be 
continued up Charles-street, Bow- 
street, &c. to Great Russell-street? 
For these, however, in his plan (pub- 
lished in ‘the Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests), he has 
made no provision. My proposals are 
as follow: and 1 advise every reader, 
whilst perusing them, to consult a mo- 
dern map of London, in order that he 
may comprehend them without diffi- 
culty. 

A square ought to be formed on the 
sites of the present Church-street, 
Thorney-street, &c. which intercept 
the road from Oxford-street to Hol- 
born. The south side should consist 
of two elegant ranges of houses, 
through the centre of which would 
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come the road from Waterloo-bridge, 
whilst Drury-lane would issue forth on 
the east, and St. Martin’s-lane on the 
west, Opposite these would be Char- 
lotte-st. leading to Gower-street, which 
leads to the Hampstead-road, thus 
continuing these three roads right out 
of London. The west side of the 
square would be divided into two ee 
by Oxford-street, and the east by Hol- 
born. It is unnecessary to add, that 
this square should not be planted with 
trees, but be entirely open; the cen- 
tre might be decorated with some 
public work, as for instance, the mo- 
nument to Watt, which was sub- 
scribed for some time ago, and which 
might with great propriety be erected 
in so conspicuous a situation. Surely 
this plan is better than that of Mr. 
Nash, as it would give a noble termi- 
nation to all thesix great roads I have 
mentioned. 

It has been lately determined to 
widen and improve the Strand. This 
will be done in so decided a manner, 
that the appearance of that great tho- 
roughfare will be completely changed. 
But while its course is to be thus bet- 
tered, surely its termination will not 
be allowed to remain as it is. At pre- 
sent it seems like one of those *‘ long 
passages” which lead to nothing, as 
there is no direct continuation of its 
line. If a few of the houses about 
Spring Gardens were to be removed, 
however, and the statue of King 
Charles placed further back, a line of 
street might be formed leading direct 
into St. James’s Park. The appear- 
ance would be inconceivably noble, 
for the line of trees in the Park agrees 
exactly with that of the houses in the 
Strand; and thus from the midst of 
that crowded thoroughfare would be 
obtained a beautiful view of the ave- 
nue, with the palace at the end. Surely 
if this were carried into execution, it 
would be an unexceptionable improve- 
ment. A enehel arch would per- 
haps increase its beauty, and as that 
rising architect Mr. Decimus Burton 
has already shown his talents in this 
ben we might flatter ourselves with 
adding a scene to the Metropolis wor- 
thy the Acropolis of Athens, or the 
Campus Martius of Rome. The ter- 
race now. building in the Park would 
complete the architectural grandeur of 
the place. It may be observed, that 
ap entrance to the Park is much need- 
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ed here, as that at the Horse Guards 
is too distant, and the foot-path com- 
ing out at Spring Gardens far too mean 
and circuitous. 


Metropolis suggested. 


pees improvements have. 
bidentate ated to the line of streets. 
I am now about to speak of those 
which might and ought to be made in 
a particular building. It was intended 
nearly a hundred years ago to add a 
tower and spire to Westminster Ab- 
bey, at the same time that the two en- 
trance towers were built. There still 
remains the commencement of one on 
the roof immediately in the rear of 
what is called the beautiful gate. To 
complete this undertaking would be 
worthy of a King, who is endeavour- 
ing to rival the celebrated boast of Au- 
gustus. The tower and spire of old 
St. Paul's might, perhaps, with a few 
variations, be adopted. How immea- 
surably this would improve not only 
the entrance to town from Westinin- 
ster Bridge, but the general aspect of 
the whole Metropolis from every point 
of view must instantly strike every 
one. Mr. Wyattville, who is making 
the additions to Windsor Castle, or Mr. 
Wilkins, who is gaining such fame b 
his buildings at Cambridge in King’s 
College Quadrangle, would surely 
equal to the task. At present it strikes 
every one who views the Abbey from 
the sides, that the towers are small ‘in 
comparison with the length of the 
building, and insufficient for its adorn- 
ment. But if any body take a view ot 
the Abbey, and, looking at it, sup- 
poses a noble tower and spire super- 
added, he will instantly perceive that 
the improvement will be so vast, that 
it will become a matter of wonder 
how it could be supposed to remain so 
long without them. 

Speaking of buildings, it seems to 
me no less extraordinary than dis- 
ane that Somerset House should 

suffered to remain incomplete. 
Some time ago the aay Review 
definitively announced, as from autho- 
rity, that it would shortly be taken 
in hand; but from that time to this we 
have heard no more about it. 

I shall now for the present conclude 
my observations, but not without an 
intention of resuming my pen, if these 
remarks should be deemed: worthy of 
insertion. I am not without hopes 
that the extensive circulation of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine may cause 
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these few suggestions to catch the eye 
of some one of authority in these mat- 
ters. I shall be but too happy if an 
improvement in my native city shall 
owe its origin to OvipCavoPiros. 
P.S. In some remarks of mine on 
the French drama, printed in your 
last Number, I shall thank you to 
notice the following Errata: P. 214 a, 
1. 18, for Icossaire, read Ecossaise ; 
b. 1.7 from bottom, for Anne, read 
Cinna. P. 215 a. 1. 36, for we, 


read he. 
— oe 


Summerlands, 
Mr. Urnax, Exeter, Oct. 2. 


HAT eminent architect Sir Chris- 

topher Wren, whose fine taste 
was principally Grecian, used to call 
Cathedrals mountains of stone, be- 
cause external appearance was neces- 
sarily in a great measure sacrificed to 
interior beauty and effect. Without 
Joaded flying buttresses, or counter- 
forts, the bald projection of the groin- 
ed arches and tracery of roofs seeming 
almost pendant in the air, could not 
be sustained by thin piers little calcu- 
lated to resist vast lateral pressure. 

In boldness of design and lightness 
of symmetry, no stone roof in the 
kingdom is superior to that of Exeter. 
The architect has formed a continued 
gallery over the whole line of the grand 
pointed arthes; and in doing this, he 
daringly cut a passage of communica- 
tion through about one half of the 
thickness of the uncommonly thin and 
narrow piers, from which the finely- 
vaulted roof seems to spring as it were 
from mere points. For stability he 
depended principally on the flying 
buttresses, well ne that while 
these duly resisted the pressure of the 
light and to appearance airy arches, all 
would endure, as has been now the 
case near eight centuries. This fine 
Cathedral may be deficient in what 

rofessional men term basement; and 
ad it six or eight feet more of height, 
it would yield in total effect to no 
other in Britain. A pyramidical struc- 
ture of wood, called the Bishop's 
Throne, extends almost to the roof. 
It is ingeniously cut and carved ; but 
it does not assimilate with the interior 
f the general structure ; has rather an 
“aant appearance ; and, by con- 

*a diminish the size of the 

‘* puritanical times 


On the State of Exeter Cuthedral. 
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they were going to destroy it, if it had 
not been parchased. Hence the loss 
of some oft the finials, which ought to 
be restored; and so fine a piece of 
work ought, as a curious effort .of art, 
to be placed in the outer nave of the 
Cathedral, where it would be devoid 
of its present disadvantageous effect. 
Under the apex of the pyramis termi- 
nating this extraordinary but rather 
heavy wooden structure, there remains 
a low pedestal, on which was placed 
probably a figure of some saint or holy 
personage. 

The Chapter pay much attention 
to so fine a monument of human art, 
as is certainly their Cathedral ; and re- 
cently they have rendered hearing from 
the Se to the choir more distinct, by 
glazing the screens on both sides of 
the long space leading to it; while at 
the same time sitting there bas thas 
been made more comfortable, parti- 
cularly in winter, when the cold air 
was much felt. There remains only 
to be — the opposite spaces near 
the pulpit and throne, through which 
the cold air from the aisles, attracted 
by that more rarefied within, rashes-in 
with great force. The glass has been 


prepared for obviating this inconve- 
nience ; and it would be also an im- 


provement to glaze the quatrefoil 
formations along the top of the stalls, 
as has been necessarily done on each 
side of the pulpit. The terminating 
screen of the altar was formerly a con- 
tinuation as it were of the choir, exe- 
cuted with a good perspective effect ; 
but in lieu of this, a canopied screen 
of stone has been lately finely exe- 
cuted with finials and other harmo- 
nising ornaments, by the ingenious 
Mr. Kendal, who has thus judiciously 
, egg light from the extreme wir- 
ow of the Lady Chapel over the ar- 
cades contiguous to this fine screen, 
imagined in good taste. The library, 
containing probably the least interrupt- 
ed records of almost any cathedral, has 
been removed to the neat and finely 
finished chapter-house attached to this 
much-admired sacred structure. 
Cromwell’s people actually made a 
stable of this sacred structure, and mu- 
tilated astragals, fillets, and other pro- 
jections. They chipped and injured 
the shafts of the main pillars ; and the 
very moist air of this climate has acted 
detrimentally on the indents and fis- 
sures made in these shafts, more espe~ 
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cially strikingly apparent in the west- 
ern nave. These defects might be re- 
medied; and the pillars, as formerly 
done, ought to be periodically varnish- 
ed of the colour of the stone, a prac- 
tice followed in dther cathedrals, but 
here indispensably requisite. 

Our ancestors the Saxons made their 
transepts too low; and if they were 
raised twenty-five feet, it would with 
a set of round windows, filled as usual, 
add very much to grandeur and effect, 
and increase the sound of the bells, ori- 
ginally cast in C natural, but now in 
the key of B with five sharps ; owing 
to a practice to be much condemned, 
that of tuning instruments a semitone 
higher than in Handel’s time. 

I lately visited the magnificent Ca- 
thedral of Salisbury, constructed in a 
style of mixed Gothic peculiar to it- 
self. The roof is inferior to that of 
Exeter; but almost in every other re- 
spect, except the windows, it has the 
advantage. Beautiful as the under- 
structure is, the grouping of slender 
shafts round a main central, is un- 
common, and does not give an idea of 
adequate increase of strength. Some 
shafts are so slender, that stays of iron 
have been applied. The chapter-house 
is unique, and strikingly elegant in form 
and finish. There is a fault in the 
effect of the lightly-executed middle 
gallery, which, as practised in the 
finest cathedrals on the Continent, 
might be very advantageously reme- 
died. The very dark spaces between 
the delicate intercolumniations of these 
galleries have the appearance of caves. 
This is not all; for the clumsy wood- 
work supporting the side-roofs is seen 
through them, and shocks the eye; 
while these dismal recesses, on a 
well-known optical and perspective 
principle, tend to approximate the 
roof to the floor, to the great injury 
of general effect. To be quite con- 
vinced of all this, as a previous ex- 

riment, let a screen of white linen 

tightly fixed, and stretched one foot 
in rear of the small pillars forming the 
present black recesses; and the bene- 
ficial result will be immediately evi- 
dent, if this be tried only in two of 
these gloomy spaces. The expence of 
forming a white screen to take off 
completely the present obvious disad- 
vantage to a first-rate Cathedral, would 
amount to little, while the improve- 
ment conformable to general expe- 
sience would be manifest. 
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It is hoped that the noblespire will not 
recede further from the perpendicular: 
Such a weight was not originally in- 
tended to be sustained by the’ fout 
central pillars ; and additional strong 
iron-hooping might be put round the 
lower part of ‘the spire and upper part 
of the tower, to “ make assurance 
doubly sure.” If unfortunately a fur- 
ther departure from the perpendicular 
should take place, even binding the 
supporting pillars with very massy 
diagonal and lateral irons, might not 
be sufficient; and an increase of the 
volume of the four shafts might alone 
prove effectual. 

1 use the freedom of throwing out 
such ideas as occurred to one not alto- 
gether unacquainted with such inte- 
resting subjects, leaving to such as 
may be better qualified to judge how 
far they may be accurate. 


Joun MacponaLp. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE 234 Report or 
THE British AND Foreien Bi- 
BLE SOCIETY. 


She ~ Report is considerably re- 
duced in bulk, by confining it 
to the proceedings which have been 
transacted by the Society itself. 

Professor Keiffer's labour in editing 
the Turkish Bible has been unremit- 
ting, availing himself of all the obser- 
vations that have been made upon that 
version. Three editions comprising 
45,000 copies of De Sacy’s New Tes- 
tament, two editions of the Protestant’s 
Bible, one of a ket size, much re- 
quired, another for South America, 
and 200 for Hayti, have been trans- 
mitted; and a numerous - Protestant 
population at St. Hippolyte have been 
found animated by the pure and holy 
faith of the ancient inhabitants of the 
Cevennes; they every where discover- 
ed among them the most urgent want 
of the Scriptures. P. xxiii. 

To those of Anduze, Colmar, and 
Mitlhausen, large supplies have. been 
also transmitted ; and in the south of 
France the greatest importunity has 
been expressed for a further grant. 
**We cannot particularize the good 
which they have done to individuals ; 
we only know that they have been 
read every where with attention.” 
**T have seen,” writes Rev. F. Cun- 
ningham, “‘ the Testaments of this So- 
ciety in various important schools, in 
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the hands of the sick, and in the wards 
of the hospital.” 

Professor Keiffer has also transmitted 
a new version in the Breton language, 
which bears a great affinity to the 
Welch, the sheets of which are exa- 
mined by a Clergyman in Wales, 
whose critical remarks are forwarded 
to the translator. The Gospel of St. 
Matthew in the Basque language has 
been circulated, not without some op- 
position, which has had the effect of 
calling the attention to the sacred Vo- 
lume. 

Dr. Van Ess is continuing his very 
extensive correspondence in cx 
through whom ‘* hundreds of thou- 
sands of copies have been distributed, 
yet hundreds of thousands more are 
still wanted.” The hospitals and pri- 
sons, as well as the barracks at Co- 
logne, have engaged Dr. Pinkerton’s 
active attention and supply. 

The operations of the Bible Socie- 
ties in Russia have been suspended by 
an Imperial ukase. In that document, 
however, the following consolatory 
sentence is found, ‘‘ The sale of the 
Holy Scriptures already printed in 
Sclavonian and Russian, as also in the 
other languages in use among the in- 
habitants of the Russian empire, I 
permit to be continued at the fixed 

ices,” 

The Rev. H. D. Leeves writes thus 
from Constantinople: ‘I think we 
have reason to be thankful for what 
has been done, especially when it is 
considered that during the year past, 
we have witnessed a bloody revolu- 
tion, which has changed the whole 
face of the state, and a conflagration 
which consumed an eighth part of the 
city, not to mention the minor fire at 
Galata, at the beginning of the year ; 
events, it may be easily conceived, 
unfavourable to the peaceful circula- 
tion of the Scriptures, by the impove- 
rishment they produce, and the dis- 
traction of men’s minds to other sub- 
jects.” P. xiii. 

Mr. Leeves’ indefatigable attention 
has been devoted to the revision of 
the Turco-Greek Testament, Psalter, 
and Pentateuch ; and the Historical 
books, Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes, are 
transcribed and ready for revision, be- 
fore being put to press; and also the 
Turkish Pentateuch. 

The Church Services where these lan- 

are spoken, are performed in 
Greek, which the people do not under- 
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stand, or in the Sclavonian, the parent 
stock of the Bulgarian, but from which 
it varies so much, as to be equally un- 
intelligible with the Greek to the ge- 
nerality of them: hence it will appear 
hardly ible that the Bulgarians 
should any thing but what they 
are—extremely ignorant. In his jour- 
ney into Romelia, a Greek Bishop ob- 
served to him, that it was a great be- 
nefit conferred upon his Church by 
the translation. ‘ These other books,’ 
alluding to some tracts, ‘are good and 
useful, as the works of wise men, but 
the Old and New Testaments are the 
Word of God.’ During his stay at 
Adrianople, he visited the Hellenic 
School, where he found a whole class 
using the ancient and modern Greek 
Testament of the Society. A super- 
stitious reverence for the book had 
long impeded its introduction into the 
schools; but at length reason has 
triumphed over prejudice ; and as this 
is the chief school in that diocese, he 
hopes that its example will in time be 
followed by others. P. xlv, 

Mr. Glen, at Astrachan, a Scottish 
missionary, is making a translation of 
the poetical and prophetical books of 
Scriptures into Persian; and Mirza 
Jaffer is proceeding at St. Petersburgh 
with the translation of the historical 
books. 

Mr: Wolff, in his travels through 
Persia, purchased the MSS. of differ- 
ent portions of the Chaldean Bible, 
which, though the same in language 
as the Syriac, is written in a different 
character. They have safely reached 
England, and have become the pro- 
perty of the Society for Conversion of 
the Jews, whose Committee have lent 
them to this Society, and steps are 
taking for having them examined. He 
had some interviews with the Chris- 
tians, whom he found, as they them- 
selves admitted, in a wild and uncul- 
tivated state, which they ascribed to 
their lamentable destitution of the 
Scriptures. But they said, “ We have 
heard that the English are able to write 
a thousand copies in one day; would 
they not write for us several thousand 
copies, and send them to us? We 
become wild like Curds, for we have 
so few copies of the Bible. The Eng- 
lish have written those of the Jacob- 
ites, which we cannot read generally, 
—why should they not write these of 
ours?” . P. xlix. 

The Rev. — Thomason, late one of 
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the East India Company's chaplains 
at Calcutta, states that the rincipal 
stations of the army are furnished with 
depots under the management of the 
chaplains ; the Scriptures are accessi- 
ble to all, and by means of the asso- 
ciations and their branches, every sol- 
dier may, if he pleases, now possess 
a copy of the Bible. Dr. Marsh- 
man, one of the valuable translators at 
Serampore, states, that every care was 
taken to secure the accuracy of the 
versions already made or now making. 
** Auxiliaries have been formed in all 
the presidencies and at Ceylon; the 
native schools have been interesting 
partakers in the distributions ; and in 
the general indications of improve- 
ment there is much, very much, to 
call forth our thankfulness, to animate 
us to renewed exertions, and to inspire 
the liveliest hope.” - 

The Society has finished its new 
edition of the Arabic Testament, as 
well as that of Mr. Bowley in Hin- 
duwee. This acceptable version is the 
most useful work perhaps in reference 
to the number of native Christians 
who are prepared to use it, that has 
yet appeared. An edition is intended 
in the Nagree character, which will be 
particularly useful, as the Persian cha- 
racter is absolutely unknown to a large 
class of natives. Likewise a version of 
the Psalms in Bengalee. In carryin 
forward these works, the presses of all 
the denominations of Protestant Chris- 
tians residing in Calcutta have been 
— during the last year; and the 
annual meeting was attended by be- 
tween 500 and 600 persons, doubtless 
the largest number which has ever 
been present there ; at-which also the 
Venerable Archdeacon Corrie and Dr. 
Carey assisted. The effect of these 
distributions has been acknowledged 
by the Burmese, who have ascribed 
the forbearance, good faith, and noble 
exploits of our forces, to the God 
whom we worship; and Dr. Price, 
the missionary peace-maker, declared 
that he believed the whole court 
would now embrace the Christian 
faith, for that they could not conceal 
their astonishment and admiration of 
the while foreigners. P. liii. 

At Bombay it is stated that 22,500 
parts of Scriptures have been put in 
circulation among the heathen around. 
It affords considerable satisfaction to 
find that in all parts of India, where 
the British influence is extended, the 


diffusion of the Scriptures constitutes 
a great part of their customary duties, 
in which the army have lent their 
conscientious assistance; 4nd the sol- 
diers arriving from England are all 
comparatively furnished with them. 

The call for them lately has been 
greater than usual, on account of a 
pilgrimage in the vicinity of Surat, 
which began during the last rains, and 
occurs every 12th year. 

The Pali language is spoken by the 
learned in the Burman empire; there- 
fore a translation has been sent from 
Colombo in Ceylon to the Missiona- 
ries there for examination. Some time 
ago it was at the peril of the life of 
a Missionary to appear in that empire 
of darkness, but now the whole is 
thrown wide open. A Missionary 
and a Budhist Priest met accidentally 
at the prison of Matura, to visit a man 
under sentence of death. The differ- 
ence of their instructions led to a dis- 
cussion which ended in the determi- 
nation of the Priest to search his own 
books for a refutation of the positions 
advanced by the Missionary. His 
search was continued for two years, 
but proved unavailing; when meetin 
with another Missionary, he sesaloel 
a copy of the New Testament, but 
four years more elapsed ere his pride 
would give way; at length, notwith- 
standing threats and entreaties, he de- 
termined to become a Christian; and 
he was, on due examination, baptised, 
in the presence of one of the beoasts 
assemblies ever seen in the place. P. Ix. 

Dr. Morrison's daily study is to find 
out and correct errors in the Chinese 
version ; and his brethren of the Ultra- 
ganges Mission have been requested to 
note down whatever may occur to 
them as an error or imperfection in 
translation. When he left China, he 

resented to the Superior of a large 
Budhu temple, containing 200 priests, 
a copy of the Bible and a Chinese ver- 
sion of the English prayers for morn- 
ing and evening worship ; he read and 
praised them ; and a native Christian, 
converted by Dr. Milne, having shewn 
them to some learned graduates, the 
said, “There is in that book uaa 
that is easy to understand; there are 
also inverted phrases, and there are 
parts in which we do not understand 
the subjects treated of.” The native 
Christian says the same; but he has 
read the whole several times, and finds 
that the connexion of the Old and 
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New Testament reciprocally elucidate 
each other. But the inquiring mind 
and the anxious spirit, the young con- 
vert, and the aged Christian, will es- 
teem it a pearl of great price; with it 
may it be ay happiness to enrich all 
nations. P. Ixii. 

The legacies received by this So- 
ciety during the year amounted to 
27501. The general receipts were 
80,239/., of which, and the expendi- 
ture and investments, an account is 
audited and annexed. 

The distributions during the year 
amounted ta, 294,006 copies, being a 
larger number than in any preceding 

ear. 

The Appendix subjoined contains a 
correspondence which cannot fail to 
interest every reader; particularly the 
letters from Mr. Leeves at Constan- 
tinople, giving information of the vo- 
luntary confession by many Jews of 
the Messiah, and suffering punishment 
in consequence; and also of a secret 
society of not less than 300 converts to 
Christianity ! A.H 


Mr. Ursay, Oct. 9. 
HE MS. note in the margin of 
Trussell’s History of Richard III. 

{mentioned in p. 209) could not have 
been written by one of the Crewe fa- 
mily, as he appears to know nothing 
more of the family of Bray, an heiress 
of which carried the estate of Stean in 
marriage to Sir Thos. Crewe, than what 
he read in the printed book. 

Mr. Reginald Bray, as he calls him, 
was a principal in negotiating the 
union of the houses of York and Lan- 
caster, but he was tam Marti quam 
Mercurio. He was in the battle of 
Bosworth Field, he found Richard’s 
crown in a thorn-bush, he gave it to 
Lord Stanley, who putting it on the 
Earl of Richmond's head, thus created 
him King Henry VII., one of whose 
first acts of royalty was to make Mr. 
Reginald Bray a Knight Banneret in 
the field (subsequently a Knight of the 
Garter), and he made Sir Reginald, 
with Archbishop Morton, another of 
the principal negociators, his prime 
minister. 

His confidence in, and gratitude to, 
Sir Reginald were unbounded. Among 
other things, he gave him the manor 
of Stean, which had come to the 
Crown by the attainder of Lord Lovell. 

This Sir Reginald was married, but 
had no child. Margery Bray, who 
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married Sir Wm. Sandys, afterwards 
Lord Sandys, was daughter of a half- 
brother of Sir Reginald, who was by 
his father’s second wife, by which 
wife was a younger brother of Sir Re- 
ginald, and who was the father of three 
sons, Edmund, Edward, and Reginald. 
The writer of the note supposes this 
Reginald to have been the son of Sir 
Reginald, and the father of Sir Thos, 
Crewe’s wife. 

The fact is, that Reginald was one 
of the nephews of Sir Reginald, who 
benefited by his will, under which I 
presume he derived the manor of 
Stean, which he settled on a younger 
son named Reginald, one of whose 
daughters married Sir Thos. Crewe, 
who in her right had the manor of 
Stean; in the manor house of which 
Mr. Bridges says, in his. History of 
Northamptonshire, he saw the device 
(not arms) of Sir Reginald, a crown 
in a thorn-bush. 

I have been forced to say so much 
in explanation of the mistake made by 
the writer of the MS.; but I have 
much more to say of the manor of 
Stean, in which Mr. Bridges is very 
defective, and which I mean to send 
to Mr. Baker for his History of North- 
amptonshire. It will relate a most 
curious proceeding under the Court of 
Star Chamber in the reign of Henry 
VIII. by which Sir William Sandys 
got possession of some of the estates 
which Sir Reginald designed for his 
nephew Edmund, afterwards by Hen. 
VILL. summoned to Parliament as Ba- 
ron of Eton Bray in Bedfordshire. 

Yours, &c. Ww. 


P. of Cornwall observes, “* I cannot but 
wish that Mr. Bewley’s reflections on the 
literary character of our revered Diocesan 
(p- 197) had been spared. The insinua- 
tion that he has ‘ neither genius nor learn- 
ing,’ is illiberal beyond all former example. 
It was merit only, transcending merit, which 
could attract and secure the regards of ‘ that 
enlightened friend,’ the Dean of Christ 
Church. That a Master of Westminster 
School should not possess more than ¢ com- 
mon learning,’ is scarcely credible. And 
surely the ‘ discrimination’ attributed to our 
prelate, must argue no mean intellectual 
ability. Let me add, that in his Visitation 


Charges, as discovering sagacity and know- 
ledge, an affectionate attachment to his 
Clergy, and, above all, a devotedness firm 
and unshaken to the sacred cause of Chris- 
tianity, he has equalled, if not excelled, all 
his predecessors within my remembrance.” 
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MemMotr OF THE LATE 
Dr. Haycartu. 


(With a Portrait.) 


N the tenth of June, died, at 

Lomb Rous ont Rr 

87, John Haygarth, M.D. F.R.S. 

pyatalg F.R. an fs. Edinb. and of 

the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. 

This eminent physician was born 
in Garsdale, a retired valley of York- 
shire, in 1740. After a good classical 
education at the grammar school of 
Sedbergh, he proceeded to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and took the de- 

of M.B. in 1766. He soon after 
settled at Chester, where for. thirty- 
one years he enjoyed an extensive prac- 
tice, and most ably discharged the du- 
ties of physician to the Infirmary of 
that city, being elected to that office in 
1767, and retiring in 1798, when he 
was succeeded by Dr. Thackeray, who 
has filled the situation ever since with 
equal zeal and ability. From Chester 
Dr. Haygarth removed to Bath, where 
he successfully continued his profes- 
sion, so long as his health would al- 
low ; and where he followed up that 


course of active benevolence which he 
had commenced in ory life. 


To him the whole kingdom is in- 
debied for the introduction of a plan 
for separating fever cases from their 
more immediate connexion with pub- 
lic hospitals, or for the establishment 
of what are called Fever Wards. This 
improvement was carried into. effect at 
his recommendation, and in conjunc- 
tion with his colleague Dr. Curry, at 
the Chester Infirmary, in 1783; and 
its utility became so generally appre- 
ciated by the medical profession, that 
the plan was immediately adopted in 
other hospitals, and is now become 
universal. 

Dr. Lettsom, in his ‘‘ Hints design- 
ed to promote Beneficence, Tempe- 
rance, and Medical Science,” speaks 
in the highest terms of this and Dr. 
Haygarth’s other exertions. His re- 
marks are these : 

“In reflecting upon the importance of 
the object which Dr. Haygarth has happily 
effected, of stopping the progress of infec- 
tious fevers, by a plan ule simple and 
efficacious, the mind dwells with pleasure in 
witnessing the influence of philanthropy di- 
rected by medical science, in snatching vic- 
tims of contagion from the deleterious air of 
an infected chamber, and in preserving whole 
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families, with the friendly visitors, from the 
insidious poison ready to invade every 

and rank, and to spread disease and 
among the community.—In arresting and 
subduing two poisons (the small-pox and 
fever), the most fatal to the human race, in 
pam »—in unveiling i ture clothed 
in the meretricious bold quackery 
(in his tract on metallic tractors),—the phi- 
lanthropic physician justly acquires the ap- 
probation of a | public, and with « 
mind conscious of having deserved it, is 
truly rich in its own reward, as his own sen- 
timents testify.” 

To him also mankind are indebted 
for an investigation of the nature, 
causes, and prevention of contagion, 
derived from philosophical principles. 
The facts which he ascertained by a 

tient examination of this subject, 
ed to the formation of his ‘‘ Rules of 
Safety,” the’ value of which have been 
proved, wherever they have beeh 
adopted. 

he medical works of Dr. Haygarth 
consist of ** An Inquiry how to pre- 
vent the Small-pox,” 8vo, 1784.—** A 
Sketch of a Plan to exterminate the 
casual Small-pox, and to introduce 
general Inoculation,” 2 vols. 8v0, 1793. 
“*Two Letters to John Howard, Esq. 
on Lazarettos,” 1793.—** Of the Ima- 
gination a& a Cause and as a Cure of 
Disorders of the Body, exemplified by 
fictitious Tractors and Epidemical Con- 
vulsions,” 8vo, 1801.—** A Letter to 
Dr. Percival on the Prevention of In- 
fectious Fevers,” 8vo, 1801.—*‘ A Cli- 
nical History of Diseases, Part I. of 
Acute Rheumatism, and of the No- 
dosity of the Joints,” 8vo, 1805,— 
** Synopsis Pharmacopeeia Londinen- 
sis,” 1810.—Besides several papers 
communicated to the Philosophical 
Transactions and other scientific and 
professional works.—Of these publica- 
tions the first attracted much notice 
upon its — -being ‘translated 
into French by Dr. De la Roche, and 
into German by Dr. Cappel of Berlin. 
The means, however, which it pro- 
posed for the extinction of the variolous 
poison were rendered abortive by the 
astonishing discoveries of Dr. Jenner. 

«* Of the Imagination,” it may be suf- 
ficient to say, that it is alluded to by 
Professor Dugald Stewart, in his able 
Dissertation on the Progress of Philo- 
sophy (Encyclop. Brit. Supp. vel. vy. 
pt. i. p 200), who considers that this 
volume is one of those which has made 
a valuable addition to the stock of well- 
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authenticated facts concerning the in- 
fluence of mind. upon body. 

But the energy of Dr. Haygarth’s 
mind was not confined to his profes- 
sion. His active benevolence in pro- 
moting the education and increasing 
the comforts of the poor, are weil 
known. His endeavours upon the 
former point, when residing at Ches- 
ter, are recorded in “A Letter ad- 
dressed to Bishop Porteus,” 8vo, 1812, 
in which he also calls the attention of 
the public to the state of the Free 
Schools in the north of England; and 
from the earnestness with which he 
was wont to solicit the interference of 
his Parliamentary friends, he no doubt 
contributed in a great degree to the 
late inquiry which the Legislature 
have carried into effect with regard to 
the endowed schools of the kingdom 
in general. 

His desire to benefit the community 
was also shown in the conspicuous 
yart he took in the formation of Sav- 
ing Banks. When the inhabitants of 


Bath were invited by a respectable 
member of the Society of Friends to 
consider the advantages of such insti- 
tutions, he was the individual, who in 
the following month (March 1813), 


devised and submitted a proposal, 
which after much discussion, and a 
very extensive correspondence, was 
adopted in that city, and continued in 
active operation for 18 months, with- 
out any aid from Government. The 
principle of Dr. Haygarth’s plan was 
that of self-support, by investing all 
the deposits in the public funds, and 
making the depositors liable to their 
rise or fall. He was encouraged in 
this view of the subject by the appro- 
bation of several whose opinions carry 
weight in the political world, among 
whom were the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, Professor Malthus, and the 
Right Hon. George Rose. Mr. Rose 
afterwards modified this plan in the 
Act of Parliament he introduced ; but 
in securing a fixed rate of interest to 
the depositors, he entailed a charge 
upon the country, from which Dr. 
H.’s project was free. All particulars 
on the subject were published by the 
Doctor in 1819, in a pamphlet entitled 
*«*An Explanation of the Principles 
and Proceedings of the Provident In- 
stitution at Bath for Savings.” 
Throughout his life Dr. Haygarth 
cultivated an extensive acquaintance 
with those who in any way contri- 
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buted to the promotion of benevolent 
or scientific objects, and thus his name 
is associated with some of the most 
estimable characters of the day. Amon 
his friends well known for their inte 
lectual endowments or moral worth, 
we may notice his kinsman Mr. John 
Dawson of Sedbergh, the celebrated 
mathematician; Dr. Percival, Dr. Ai- 
kin, and Dr. Falconer of Bath. 

In his retirement from the active 
duties of his profession, Dr. H. be- 
came a considerable planter on a patri- 
monial estate in his native dale, to the 
inhabitants of which he ever preserved 
a strong attachment. 

With regard to the religious opi- 
nions pf this respected individual, we 
find that after thus devoting his. da 
to the interests of humanity, he built 
his hopes in another world (as the 
benevolent Howard had done), not 
on his own merits, but on the merits 
of his Saviour. 


Mr. Ursan, Aug. 30. 

Y friend Major Evans, of Eyton 

Hall, Herefordshire, has kindly 
put into my hands the copy of an entry 
made by a Vicar of Dilwyn in the 
oldest register book of that parish, re- 
lative tothe monuments in the Churches 
of Burford, Dilwyn, Weobly, and 
Stretford, in his county ; and aware of 
your wishes to preserve and communi- 
cate ey Sey notices, I at once 
transmit the same to you. 


*¢ Burrorp. 

*¢ In the baron of Burford’s seat is seen 
one of this family in armour, with these 
armes : Cornewall on a label of three poynts; 
and this inscription thus spelled in cap. : 
Heere lyeth the bodye of Edmonde Corne- 
wayle, sonne and heire aparante of St Tho- 
mas Cornewayle, Kn‘. whych Edmonde dyed 
in the yeare of his age 20, and iu the yeare 
of our Lord God MDIII.” 

*¢ Another monument in Burford Church: 

“« Here lyeth the body of the noble prin- 
ces Elizabeth, daughter of John of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancaster, own sister to king Henry 
y fourth, wife of John Hollande, Earle of 

untingdon and Duke of Exeter, after 
whose death she married St John Corne- 
wayle, Kn‘ of the Garter and Lord Fane- 
hope, and died the fourth year of Henry VI. 
An. Dom. MCCCCXXVI.” 

Ditwyn. 

A rough drawing of the monument 
is here inserted, and beneath it the 
following : 


‘¢ On the north side of the high chancel, 
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in y* wall, is ...... son of the noble family of 
the Talbots, whereof Joho Lord Talbot, 
of Blackmere Furnival Verdon, go- 

vernor of Anjouand Main...... created Earle 
of Shrewsbury : he was also Earle of W 
was slayn in Aquitaine in 32 Henry ...... 
buried in Whitchurch porch, Shr 

*< This is a supposed prior of the an,..... 
Manour of Dilwyn, whose armes are 


North and South windows of the great......” 


Weosty. 
. € Vernon in Weobly Chancel.” 
Here is inserted a rough drawing of 
the monument with a single effigy. 


«¢ In Weobly Church, also, almost oppo- 
site to the former monument.” 

Here again is a drawing in similar 
style of the monument, on which are 
two effigies, and the Vicar has written 
upon it the name of ** Devereux.” 


Srrerrorb. 

“ This parish church of Stretford, an- 
ciently dedicated to S* Cosmo and Damiaa, 
hath two fair ancient monuments therein, 
supposed to be of, the De 1a Barrs, so like 
one another, that in touching off the one 
you also represent the other. His shield, 
which is the same with the armes of another 
ia y* north window of the great chancel of 
the next parish, called Dilwyn, are, Azure, 
a bend Argent cotized Or, between 6 mart- 
lets of the same. 

“In the same parish is seen a well, su- 
perstitiously called St Cosmo and St Da- 
mian’s well.”” 

Of the churches mentioned in this 
extract, I have as yet seen the inside of 
only one, that of Weobly ; but it 
enables me to go more into detail re- 
specting the monuments noticed in it, 
than what is stated above. One of 
these is there assigned by the Vicar to 
the Vernon, the other to the Devereux 
family. 

The manor and castle of Weobly 
were conveyed by the heiress, Marga- 
ret de Lacy, to her husband John de 
Vernon, who died in 1274, and was 
again transferred by Margaret the third 
daughter of his grandson Theobald, to 
her third husband Sir John Crophull, 
who died seized of Weobly in 1383. 
It became the property of their grand- 
daughter Agnes, whose father had died 
during their life-time. Sir Walter De- 
vereux, M.P. the executor of the Earl 
of Essex, married this Agnes, by which 
he acquired possession of Weobly, of 
which he died seized in 1402. His 
widow survived hii one and: thiriy 
years, leaving at that time a son of his 
father’s name, three others, Johu, Ri- 
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chard, and Thomas, and two daugh- 
ters. Walter espoused Elizabeth the 
daughter of Sir Thomas Bromwich, 
knt. He died in 1436, leaving a son 
Sir Walter, but fifteen years old, and 
this young man married Elizabeth, 
daughter and heiress of Sir John Mer- 
bury or Marbury, of Lyon’s-hall, in 
the immediate vicinity. 

I have traced down the possessors of 
Weobly to this period, because it brings 
us to the date of the monuments. 

There is, however, one very decisive 
fact that must prevent our attributing, 
with the Vicar, either of these monu- 
ments to the Devereux family, or to 
the Vernons ; and that is, that on 
the helmets of the male effigies on 
both there is the same crest; and it 
is decidedly not that borne by them, 
that of the eae being out of a 
ducal coronet Or a talbot’s head Ar. 
eared Gu.; aud of the latter, a demi- 
woman proper, &c., aloar’s head erased, 
&c., a tiger’s head erased, &c., or @ 
lion rampant Gules. 

Now that of the monuments is, on 
a chapeau a man’s head, wreathed about 
the temples, and such was the crest of 
the Marbury family. 

Sir John Marbury was Sheriff of the 
county in the years 1405, 1415, 1419, 
1425, and 1429, and we find by the 
Rolls of Parliament, had an annuity 
granted to him in 1427 for his military 
services in the reigns of Henry V. and 
Henry VI. He married Alicia the 
daughter and heiress of Sir John Pen- 
bruge or Pembridge, knt. whose bro- 
ther (1 believs) Sir Richard Pembruge, 
K.G. died in 1375, and his effigy still 
remains in the cathedral of Hereford. 

A very curious and valuable book of 
Welsh pedigrees, preserved at Eyton 
Hall, records, that Sioned the eldest 
daughter of Rhys Graig, who died in 
1233, and married the daughter of the 
Earl of Clare, espoused Sir John Mau- 
bri, Lord of Weble and Dulwyn, and 
that the issue of this marriage was 
three daughters, whereof the eldest 
matched with Devereux Earl of Essex, 
and the second with Cornwall Earl of 
Burford ; but this account is evidently 
erroneous, for as I have previously re- 
marked, the Lordship of Weble at that 


period was possessed by Margaret de 
Lacy; and it was not till the reign of 
Henry the Sixth that a Devereux not 
Earl of Essex, married the daughter of 
a John Marbury. 

The monument having on it the two 
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figures, is on the south side of the 
dom, and may be thus described: 
male figure, in the armour which cha- 
racterises the early part of the reign of 
Henry VI. viz. on its head a basinet 
encircled by the wadded orle, richly 
ornamented. To this is attached a 
orget of plate, the armpits guarded 
y fan-like palettes, the breast-plate of 
two pieces, — and lower, the ab- 
domen covered by eight successive 
taces, from the lowest of which de- 
nd two small tuiles, a military girdle, 
ides which the sword-belt bendwise, 
a collar of SS round the neck, the 
plate below the genouilliere indented, 
cuisses, jambs, and sollerets of plate, 
the head reclining on the tournament- 
helmet, with the cap and crest as before 
mentioned. The lady in a large cor- 
nute reticulated head-dress, but the 
rest of her costume such as did not last 
long after the commencement of the 
reign of Henry VI. These I have no 
doubt represent John Marbury, and 
his wife Alicia. The other monu- 
ment is on the opposite side of the 
chancel, and is in plate armour with 
taces from below which appears an 
indented petticoat of mail, and over 
which is a military belt. He has fan- 
genouillieres, and a basinet protected 
with an orle, and to it fastened a gorget 
of plate, like the other & la mentoinere, 
pal the mode of its fastening distinctly 
shewn. The costume of this effi 
marks it as being somewhat prior in 
date to the other. 

It has been conjectured that these 
monuments belonged to the powerful 
family of Bruges or Bridges, who re- 
sided at Bridge Sollers (now belonging 
to my friend Sir John Geers Cotterell, 
bart. about six miles south of Weobly), 
and one of the effigies supposed to be 
that of Sir Simon de Bruges, with 
whose period, the close of the 14th 
century, the armour will by no means 
agree. Yet it is very curious that the 
crest is almost equally applicable to the 
Bridges as the Marbury family, unless 
by removing the plaster with which it 
is coated, the minute distinctive marks 
should appear. The crests are thus 
given by Edmondson : 


*¢On a chapeau Gu. turned up Erm., a 
man’s head side-faced proper, wreathed 
about the temples Or and Az.; on the cha- 

five besants in fesse.—Marbury.” 

«* A saracen’s head in profile, couped at 
the shoulders proper, habited Ar., powdered 
with torteauxes, and wreathed about the 
temples Ar. and Sa,—Bruges.” 
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It is unfortunate that no armorial 
bearings exist to set this matter at rest; 
for though above the monument is a 
wooden shield, on which they were 
once no doubt emblazoned, this has 
for many years been deprived of its 
paint. It 1s of the same date as the 
effigies, though I doubt its having ever 
been actually used in war, as it could 
not have been suspended frém the 
neck, nor put on the arm, never having 
had the necessary apparatus. Stilt there 
is one fact that must decide in prefer- 
ence for the Marburys, viz. that the 
man’s liead is placed on a chapeau. 

Of Lyonshall castle, scarce any part 
now remains, with the exception of 
fragments of the outer wall. It lies 
between Kington and Weobly, about 
three miles from the former. It was, 
together with its manor, essed at 
the beginning of the reign of Henry III. 
by Sir Stephen d’Evereux, who then 

ve the church to the canons of St. 

nard of na. In the reign of 
Edward I., illiam baron Tuchet 
possessed them, after which I am not 
aware in what way they fell into the 
hands of the Marburies. 

May I be permitted to ask, through 
the medium of your Magazine, whether 
those who have the good fortune to 

ossess that portion of the History of 

erefordshire which the Rev. Mr. 
Duncumb has published, are likely to 
have their long patience rewarded by 
any successive parts, or whether that 
gentleman has deposited his valuable 
acquisitions in the hands of any other 
competent person, from whom we may 
expect its completion? At all periods 
of its history this county has been 
pregnant with interesting events, and 
in the reign of Elizabeth contributed 
many of the gallant spirits which 
graced her chivalrous court. 

Yours, &c. S. R. Mgyrick. 


Mr, Ursan, Oct. 10. 

[ N my former Letter, Part i. 

page 11, it was my design to pro- 
cure an adoption of the Mosaic ac- 
count of the Deluge and of Noah for 
the Chinese and other nations, so as 
to reconcile one date universally from 
that great event of the restoration of 
mankind, which would greatly facili- 
tate all their commercial transactions, 
and what is of far higher importance, 
their general belief in the same au- 
thentic history, as a basis on which 
they might all by conviction be 
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brought.to adopt one faith, one hope, 
ad calli ams the Messiah’ of 
all nations. Te has since occurred to 
me, that by a reference to the mytho- 
logical and traditional annals of the 
most ancient times and modern disco- 
veries, this object may be brought to 
a more ready conviction, that they all 
refer to the same early history which 
Moses has left, and on which we rely, 
as dictated by divine inspiration and 
authority, and that by a little labour 
this mass of evidence. may, when 
brought together, be productive of 
that certainty which can never be ob- 
tained while it lies dispersedly. Many 
writers have furnished very ample ma- 
terials for this purp se, but as brevity 
is the necessary order for these co- 
lumns, I have selected enough for the 
present, by which it will found 
that the most ancient traditions among 
the Chinese and other earliest nations, 
have been built upon overwhelming 
waters, an ark or ship, a just and vir- 
tuous chief and his family, their set- 
tlement and dispersion, &c. These I 
presume no one will attempt to deny 
were allusions to the same Deluge, 
Noah, and Shinaar of the Book of 
Genesis; and though I conceive it 
very material to collect these for prov- 
ing my subject, yet I am ready to ac- 
knowledge that no one who has been 
accustomed to the histories of the early 
ages in the eastern nations, or to the 
writings of classical literature, can have 
passed over these and similar allusions 
to the facts recorded by Moses. To 
proceed. 

As the history of China is sup- 

ed to extend upwards to an amaz- 
ing height, the first wras in the Chi- 
nese annals claim the first attention, 
as represented in the writings of Japan; 
for the Japanese have preserved histo- 
ries of China. The first Monarch of 
China is named Foki (Kempfer), the 
same whom they call Fohi, and place 
at the head of their list. This prince 
had the head or the body of a serpent, 
the symbol of wisdom. His titles 
MHN, Menes, Manes, Menou, are 
all terms by which the lunar god Noah 
was in different countries distinguish- 
ed.. He was represented by a Lunette, 
which did not relate to the planet in 
the heavens, but to the patriarch and 
the ark ; for it resembled, the sacred 
ship, and was anciently reverenced.— 
The Moon and the Ark are synony- 


mous terms, The patriarch Noah af- 
ter the Deluge became an husband- 
man, which accounts for the ox, the 
apis, an Egyptian emblem, so useful 
in agriculture, and with the Egyptian 
modius between his horns, was held 
sacred, and reverenced as a deity. At 
Memphis, the ball ; at Heliopolis, the 
bull Muevis or Mneuis, in equal vene- 
ration, and in other places as an heifer 
or cow. 

The similarity of émblems in all the 
eastern countries prevailed almost uni- 
versally as proper memorials, and the 
best that could then be devised to put 
people in mind of what had passed in 
the infancy of the world; none of 
them are of more ancient date than 
the Deluge, even as they make it to 
have been; none represent even the 
persons named in the Mosaic history 
as antediluvians, nor afford any allu- 
sion to any previous facts; all which 
tends to prove that they knew of none 
of any earlier date. Therefore it is just 
to conclude that the Chinese Fo-hi 
and the Japanese Fo-ki, were the Noah 
of Moses. 

In the character of Noah for his 
justice and righteousness, all the an- 
cient testimonies concur.—Hesiod, the 
oldest Greek poet, v. 233. 

Chronus is also the same as Noah, 
the founder of the royal triad, the great 
ruler or patriarch. 

The Soom historians state that 
Fo-ki began his reign above 21,000 
years before the Christian wra. The 
second Chinese Emperor was Sin 
Noo, or Num; and many begin the 
chronology of the country with him; 
he is sup to have lived about 3000 
years before Christ ; consequently there 
is an interval of nearly 18000 years be- 
tween the first Emperor and the se- 
cond; a circumstance not to be cre- 
dited. The third, who immediately 
succeeded him, was Hoam-Ti. Thus 
their own ignorance and their adoption 
of the traditions of other nations, like 
the Greeks, led them into difficulties 
out of which they cannot now pro- 
perly extricate their history. 

Fo is the same also as Budda, and 
Fo is Noah, therefore Budda is the 
same as Noah: and the late Burmese 
war brought us acquainted with the 
religion of Ava, which is Budhism, 
mainiained at Artakan; and this 
tends to show that the same origin 
is also spread over that vast and hitherto 
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separate nation, and Ceylon, and Hin- 
dostan, where the symbols greatly re- 
semble each other. , 

All history and time itself, accord- 
ing to the Grecians, commenced from 
the zera of the ARK; they styled it the 
zwra of Inachus; he was a King of 
Egypt, and had relation to Noachus or 
Nosh; he had several names, among 
which was Deucalion ; but they were 
all one person, with whom commenced 
the gentile history, not of Greece only, 
but of the world; and Papius, the fa- 
ther of Apis, was the same as Inachus, 
in whose days the Deluge happened. 

Some think the Chinese were a co- 
lony from Egypt, after the ancient 
Sinz and Seres, and famous for their 
silk. Of this see more fully in Hol. 
107; also Deguine’s Memoire, and 
Pausanias, 6. 519.—This defeats the 
Chinese antiquity, and fixes its date as 
coeval with Noah. 

Da-gou and Noah are also the same; 
the idol is a man and a fish; see its 
representation in Calmet's Fragments ; 
and the Vishnu of the Brahmins in 
India is the same, which introduces 
Noah to that immense Peninsula, 
now more than ever interesting to all 
Europe and to Great Britain. Da or 
Dai is the same as Deus, God. Bod 
is Budda; Da Bod is the God Bud, or 
Budda. In this mythology there is a 
reference both to the machine itself 
and to the person preserved in it; in 
consequence that person is styled Bod, 
Budda, and Mudda. 

In Japan is the same tradition in re- 
lation to Sinto, to which the Budso 
was afterwards added. Deity was re- 
presented apon a lotus, tortoise, and a 
fish, and upon a horse. 

«The Deluge was the grand epocha 
of every ancient kingdom. When co- 
lonies made any settlement, they en- 
grafted their antecedent history upon 
the subsequent events of the place. 
And as in those days these could carry 
up the genealogy of their — to 
the very source of all, it will be found 
under whatever title they may come, 
that the first King in every country 
was Noah.” Holwell, Pref. ix. 

All the rites and mysteries of the 
Gentiles were only so many memo- 
rials of their principal ancestors, and of 
he great occurrences to which they 

ad been witnesses. Among these the 
chief were the ruin of mankind by a 
flood, and the renewal of the world in 
one family. They had symbolical re- 
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presentations, by which these occur. 
rences were commemorated; and the 
ancient hymns in their temples were 
to the same purpose ; they all related 
to the history of the first ages, and to 
the same events which are recorded 
by Moses. Ibid. x. 

Thus the descendants of Chus called 
Cuthites or Cusenes, wherever they 
came, founded titles in honour of 
Noah —they sprung from Chus, the 
father of the Ethiopians. (Jos. Ant. 1. 
6.) He was the son of Ham. He is 
said to be the first who ventured upon 
the seas, and his sons eminent naviga- 
tors. To him several cities in India 
were dedicated, as Cutha, Cuta, Cal- 
cutta, and Calecut. Likewise Neesa, 
Nous, Nus, often occur, and being of 
the line of Ham or Ammon, sprung 
the race of Ammonians; and they in- 
troduced the history of the Deluge 
wherever they came; they held all 
streams and cavities sacred: by Osiris 
they meant Ham. He introduced the 
use of the vine, and taught the fer- 
mentation for making barley wine. 
On a sacred pillar at Memphis he is 
called the son of Cronus, which is al- 
ready mentioned to be synonymous 
with Noah. Thus Noah put this son 
with all the rest into the Ark. Aqua- 
rius or the celestial sphere represents 
the Deluge. The argo was the sacred 
ship or ark framed by Divine Wisdom, 
of which the Baris of Egypt was a re- 
presentation. Argos expressly signi- 
fied an ark, and was synonymous with 
Theba. Baris was the very name of 
the mountain on which the ark rested. 

When the ark was constructed, 
Noah made a door in its side, a fact 
continually commemorated by Gentile 
writers ; the entrance through which 
they esteemed to be a passage to death 
and darkness, but the egress from it 
was represented as a regeneration to 
life, and the opening and shutting of 
it was seligioesty recorded. Ib. 51. 

The Flood was esteemed as a great 
blessing, for from thence proceeded 
the plenty with which the present 
world is blessed ; especially if we give 
credit to a very early tradition, that the 
antediluvian world was barren,—an 
idea very difficult to be solved, when 
the subsistence of its people during 
1656 years is considered. 

The town Thananim at the foot of 
Ararat, is analogous to the Shamam 
of the Hebrews, and means eigh#, as 
built by eight persons, or posterity of 
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Noah. Baris or Berith was another 
name for Ark or Thebah, and signified 
a covenant. By this name Ararat was 
sometimes distinguished, as also the 
temple of the Ark on that eminence, 
and it related to the covenant made 
with man. Gen. 8. 21, 22; 9. 12.— 
Beroc also signified the whole ocean. 
The Ark was the ultimate whence all 
things were to be produced, particu- 
larly the seven Noachite precepts, 
which were supposed for some ages to 
have prevailed universally. Isis was 
the deity of the Ark, and the Cabiri 
were the priests. Prometheus, the fa- 
ther of mankind (Paus. 1,9), was a 
patriarch of great repute for his jus- 
tice and piety: the Cabiri, his sons, 
of the Saduc, the just man, the title 
given to Noah, Gen. 6, 9. 

Canobus, a star in the southern he- 
misphere, commemorated a wonderful 
deliverance, by the rudder of a ship. 
This was one of the titles of their chief 
deity, and was placed on the rudder to 
show that Providence was its guide. 
The Ark had many other representa- 
tions and names, which show the 
universality of the history of the De- 
luge. 

As the arkite rites prevailed greatly 
in Syria and in the regions about Ara- 
rat and Armenia, the coins of those 
countries are filled with emblems 
which relate to the history of the Ark; 
and as it was represented under the 
symbol of Hippos, a float or ship, the 
same as Ceto or whale; and was pre- 
served from the violence of the sea by 
Divine Providence; the ancients de- 
scribed it under the idea of a contest, 
wherein Minerva and Neptune were 
engaged ; each laid claim to a region, 
and upon compromising the dispute, 
Minerva is said to have given birth to 
the olive tree, and Neptune produced 
a horse; and thus the Ark was also 
represented by a horse. 

Danaus is the same as Da-Naus, the 
ship of Nozh ; Da Nube, Da Naubus, 
the river of Noah; Daunia in Italy, 
or Da-lonia, the Land of the Dove. 
Daimones and ’ASavaros, the Baelim 
of the Scriptures, the three sons 
of Noah, or royal triad. Thus the 
whole mythology was the worship of 
demons. With Deucalion commenc- 
ed the Gentile history, not of Greece 
only, but of the world; and we are as- 
sured by Philo that he was Noah, 
though some ages subsequent to him. 
An egg which contains the elements 
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of life, was deemed to be no imper- 
fect emblem of the Ark, in which 
were preserved the elements of the 
future. world. This is the. mundane 
egg, and this no doubt gave the origin 
of the name of ovarium in the female 
frame. The rhoia or rhea of the 
Greeks, as mother of mankind, the 
ark, was represented by a gos«.or pome- 
granate, that being full of seed. It 
seems to have been a very favourite 
emblem, very ancient, and adopted by 
every nation. The Orosnades of the 
Persians formed mankind, and in- 
closed them.in an egg; and the Sy- 
rians, according to Arnobius, spoke 
of his ancestors the gods, as the pro- 
geny of this egg. By bursting of the 
egz was denoted the opening of the 
Ark, and disclosing to light whatever 
it contained. 

Eros, or Divine Love, represents the 
Rainbow, the first wonderful occur- 
rence after the Deluge, and descent 
from the Ark, and the covenant of 
which it was made the emblem: he is 
variously represented, but always with 
this object. All the mysteries of the 
Gentile world seem to have been me- 
morials of the Deluge, and of the 
events which epee | succeeded 
it. The lotus, so general in Egypt, 
rising with the tide, and never over- 
whelmed, is a good representation of 
the Ark. The two principal occur- 
rences preserved by the Cuthites were 
the Deluge and the Dispersion ; and 
they styled themselves both Ogygians 
and Meropians from these circum- 
stances, and hence Séus is so charac- 
terised. 

Upon the defection from the wor- 
ship of the true God, an undue rever- 
ence paid to the patriarch might con- 
stitute one species of idolatry; rites 
and mysteries might be instituted in 
allusion to his wonderful preservation. 
Temples and cities were built in me- 
mory of them; the Dove and the Iris, 
or Eros, were not forgotten, esteemed 
an interpreter of the will of the gods, 
a messenger of glad tidings, and there- 
fore a sacred emblem ; the ancient Jé- 
nah of the Hebrews, and the Venus 
of the Latins, and the Olas of the 
Greeks; and her history contains 
many circumstances relating to the 
Noachite Dove, and to the Deluge. 

The Apamean Medal, a coin of Phi- 
lip the Elder, struck at Apamea, which 
contained on its reverse an epitome of 
this history, exhibited an ark, &e. 
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Now Apamea was the same as Cibe- 
tus, one of the names of the Ark; 
and underneath the persons therein 
inclosed, is to be read, in distinct cha- 
racters, NQE. Bryant relates that he 
had seen one of three of these medals 
in the library of the Duke of Tuscany ; 
the second in that of Cardinal Otto- 
boni; and the third was the eae 
of Augostino Chigi, uephew to Pope 
Alex. VII. All the mysteries of the 
Gentile world seem to have been me- 
morials of the Deluge, and of the 
events which immediately succeeded. 
Yours, &c. 
(To be continued.) 
a 


Some Specutations ow LiTerary 
Pieasures.—No. IV. 

HE season of smiles was now fast 

waning, and the mellowed tints 
of another equinox had already cover- 
ed the face of the country with the 
sobered hue of Autumn, when the 
still vivid reminiscence of pleasures 
recently enjoyed, drew my solitary 
footsteps to the ie pay egy of 
those scenes which had a few months 
since assisted my vagrant meditations. 

Nature, ever changeful in her eco- 
nomy, had assumed rather a different 
aspect, exhibited perhaps more of those 
lineaments which beget in the con- 
templative mind a meditative train of 
thought, and, while the subdued 
beauty of faded scenery,—and there 
is beauty in faded scenery,—inspired 
images, the sentiment which gave 
them a complexion and a character 
served at least to prolong a train of in- 
tellectual amusement. 

Mankind in every age—I sponta- 
neously gave the rein to the embody- 
ings of my thoughts,—mankind in 
every age have been prone to indulge 
the reveries of mind, whose essential 
attribute it is to associate and to think *. 
It has been here remarked by an au- 
thor, that “the language of verse is 
anterior to that of prose, because our 

assions are anterior to reason and 
judgment.” Poets are inspired, and 

hilosophers alike generated, from be- 
holding the beauty of visible creation, 
and expatiating in a boundless theatre, 
the materials of whose various parts 
tend at once to strike with awe, and 
to stimulate curiosity. In the primi- 





* See commencement of preliminary 
chapter of Dr, Enfield’s Epitome of Bruck- 
er’s ** Historia Critica Philosophie.” 
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tive ages crude and unfledged will 
doubtless be all these as ies to 
intellectual fame. Imbecile on a ge- 
neral scale will be the thinking which 
characterizes the individual, in the in- 
fancy alike of manners and of mind : 
about the standard indeed which M. 
de la Condamine ascribes to the abo- 
tigines of America. But as society 
advances, as the energies of the hu- 
man mind attain scope and action 
from the associated influence of arts 
and the interchange of ideas, imagina- 
tion expands, and thought correspond- 
ing, assumes a higher rank and order. 
The associating principle rises to a 
more positive display of the mental 
powers, and of the more vigorous exer- 
cise of those faculties which designate 
man to be one of the noblest works of 
Deity. Instead of the puerile concep- 
tions of savages (and we class as such 
those who in primeval times were im- 
mersed in the rude ignorance which 
universally prevailed at the zra of the 
dispersion and first settling of mankind 
after the Flood),— instead of the pne- 
rile and vague couceptions of savages, 
we see the more coherent and judicious 
hypotheses of a race of beings who 
not only know how to think, but with 
more precision to guide the vagran 
of their thoughts; society still ad~ 
vances, other ages succeed, and with 
them other speculations. The field of 
Ethics, the wide and illimitable em- 
pire of Physics, are explored with 
more subtle and invigorated inquiry. 
Inventions, discoveries, are in their 
turn developed, as arts improve, and 
intellect acquires strength. The ima- 
ginative, and the social or practical 
sciences, are cultivated in all their va- 
rious branches. 

Following the line of history down- 
wards, long intervals again ehatwatle 
intervene, signally marked with igno- 
rance and barbarism; intellect may de- 
cay, and nursed by the secret opera- 
tion of occult causes, the spark which 
had for ages smouldered, may after- 
wards be again revivified. Imbecility 
of thinking, which had spread her 
benighting influence over once civi- 
lized nations, gradually disappears, and 
intellect is observed to resume her em- 
pire in the human breast, With re- 
novated strength, and with accelerated 
powers, she then exercises her prero- 
gative, and with advantages, it may be 
thought, immensely superior to those 
she previously enjoyed. As might be 
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redicted, the process of discovery is 
bom this epoch carried forward with 
a vigour and success altogether unpa- 
ralleled in the earlier ages. The spe- 
culations of a Tully and a Pliny in the 
Roman age, and of Pherecydes and 
the Peripatetic founder in the Greek, 
with a thousand others, either their 
contemporaries, or who filled the 
hiatus between them, are soon revew- 
ed by innumerable imitators, who, sti- 
mulated at once by curiosity and the 
pleasures which accompany the culti- 
vation of intellect, not only strike into 
new paths, but, eying » majestic 
spectacle of nature, reflect perhaps up- 
on the arcana by which her innumer- 
able wheels revolve with greater accu- 
racy and precision. 

At od an interesting wra of the 
history of the human mind as that, for 
instance, when Bacon, in our own 
island, and Galileo, Des Cartes, Cam- 
panella, Tellesius, and others on the 
continent, instituted new rules for 
marshalling the course of human in- 
quiries, the field of nature lies in all 
its boundless variety and extent before 
the observer. A magnificent theatre 
stored with exquisite garniture, re- 
specting which litle is known, is soon 
calculated to provoke the inquiries of a 
host of aspirants. New mines of pro- 
fundity continually open to the now 
awakened curiosity of innumerable stu- 
dents. From that period, it may be 
said, if experimental philosophy re- 
ceived a more souurtd ingule than 
had ever marked her progress in for- 
mer ages, a disposition for a contem- 
plative life was also engendered. If 
worlds of inquiry and of thought, be- 
fore untried and unthought of, merged 
to public view, it is easy to imagine 
that not only the energies and ambi- 
tion of regular practitioners were ex- 
cited ; but that the culture of Physics, 
in its more enlarged sense, became a 
popular and universal source of re- 
creation and delight. 

Hence, Mr. Urban, the varied spe- 
culations of men of literary leisure for 
the last two centuries, who, instinc- 
tively following a bias thus implanted, 
have branched out into numerous in- 
teresting inquiries connected with phi- 
losophy and literature, which have pre- 
eminently characterized most zras of 
modern times since the revival of let- 
ters. A contemplative turn of mind, 
a taste for reading and meditation, has 
perhaps been generated peculiar to 

Gent. Mac. Octoler, 1827. 
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these latter ages. ‘‘ The two common 
shrines,” says Sir William Temple, 
** to which most men offer up the ap- 
plication of their thoughts and lives, 
are profit and pleasure; and by their 
devotion to either of these they are 
vulgarly distinguished into two sects, 
and called either busy or idle men.” 
This celebrated statesman goes on to 
remark,—‘* Whether these terms dif- 
fer in meaning, or only in sound, I 
know may be disputed with appear- 
ance enough, since the covetous man 
takes as much pleasure in his gains, as 
the voluptuous does in his luxury.”— 
But the generally prevailing sentiment, 
in many of the zras within the period 
here assigned, has been decidedly fa- 
vourable to those pleasures which arise 
from the exercise and the culture of 
intellectual studies. Since the revival 
of a spirit for real knowledge, when 
the sophisms of the schools, and the 
empty jargon of mere sounds, gave 
way to a noble ambition emulant of 
the higher progress of the human 
mind ; when, it may be said, the bar- 
ren ideas and still more grovellin 

numbers of our early ancestors had 
ripened in — to a fine display of 
imagery and sentiment,—then, it may 
be said, was engendered that principle 
of close and accurate thinking which 
has since imparted so high a character 
to the literary speculations of the mo- 
derns. 

The enlightened sentiments which 
humanized and exalted the most dis- 
tinguished among the ancients, have, 
on the side of literature, more gene- 
rally prevailed in the ranks of modern 
society. The privileges too attaching 
to a good education have increasingly 
been acknowledged. Since the ae. 
brated axiom of Bacon, that “‘ know- 
ledge is power,” has been recognized 
as one of those truths whose univer- 
sality and whose force is at once ap- 
parent, the precedence which an in- 
dividual of parts may hence attain 
among the promiscuous ranks of his 
fellow men, has been extensively per- 
ceived. ‘* No amusements,” says an 
author at the close of the last century, 
generally admired for his good sense, 
in unison with this feeling, “are more 
easily attainable, and attended with 
more solid satisfaction, than the amuse- 
ments of literature.”” The subsequent 
sentiments of the same writer upon 
the great end of the various o¢cupa- 
tions of men, and the means which 





$14 Speculations on 
contribute to the sum of human hap- 
piness, may, as having a general bear- 
ing on the subject, not impertinently 
be cited. ‘* The parent,” he subjoins, 
«* who in the middle ranks of life is able 
to place his son above dependance, 
contributes more to his real happiness, 
when he gives him a taste for the 
classics, and for all those liberal stu- 
dies which will exalt his nature, than 
when, by making him a trader without 
a gentleman’s education, he affords 
him an opportunity of hereafter shin- 
ing in the mean magnificence of 
wealth, unaccompanied with taste, 
elegance, and liberality.”—*‘ [t is dif- 
ficult," he afterwards adds, ‘‘ to be 
attached to the common objects of 
homan pursuit, without feeling sordid 
cares and troublesome passions. But 
in the pursuits of learning all is liberal, 
noble, generons.”’ 

If similar opinions to these have 
prevailed generally among the most 
enlightened ranks of modern society, 
it may be assumed that the unprece- 
dented advances which science has 
made in modern ages, was only a con- 
sequence of these liberal sentiments 
systematically adopted. 

The era of Elizabeth was doubtless 
the auspicious period in which the 
first fruits of the intellectual harvest, 
which for an age or two preceding 
had been engendering, ripened to their 
early maturity. And, as in a former 
essay, we took occasion, in the course 
of these speculations, to notice some 
points connected with certain poets of 
the last century, we may, in keeping 
with these avowed opinions, follow 
them up by advancing a claim of pre- 
cedence on the side of the poetry of 
the 18th century over that of any other 
similar period in our literature. 

Of the Elizabethan period it will be 
granted that some stars of the first or- 
der were produced. It was in Eng- 
land the early zra, comprehending a 
period of nearly half a century of com- 
parative national tranquillity, in which 
our talent and energy first developed 
itself, with a positive display after 
classical taste and thinking, now awa- 
kened from its long slumber, had again 
revived, But it may with reason be 
thought that, save in the single in- 
stances of Shakspeare and Spenser 
(themselves it will be alleged a host), 
the standard and tension of thinking 
of literary men on intellectual subjects 
(of course Bacon, and perhaps Raleigh, 
are exceptions, though these in the 
maturity of their speculations belong 
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rather to the next age), ranked de. 
cidedly below that of more advanced 
periods in English literature. Is it, on 
the other hand, asserting too much to 
say that the generality of that class of 
literary men, who delighted indolently 
to luxuriate amidst the wild and the 
visionary in the realms of Nature and 
of Fancy, may, compared with a simi- 
lar class in more modern zras, who 
have invoked the powers of genius in 
their excursive imaginings, were defi- 
cient alike in vigour of thought, and 
that intenseness of sentiment which 
must always accompany poetry? The 
proportion in every age of those who 
with extensive leisure delight to lose 
themselves in the devious recesses of 
classical literature, bears some affinity 
to the general state and cultivation of 
letters. And if Shakspeare and Mil- 
ton, at the close of the 16th and com- 
mencement of the 17th century, were 
(coupled perhaps with Spenser) the 
sole instances, compared with more 
modern zras, in which a superiority 
is apparent in scope and range of ideas, 
and of a vivid imagination kindled and 
inspired from the torch of Nature,— 
the general position here held is yet 
not invalidated. If, again, it be al- 
leged that the individual instances 
here adduced are so transcendantly 
eclipsing as to stamp a specific charac- 
ter on the respective ages in which 
they appeared ; still, the ordinary 
standard of thinking and of writing, 
which formed the sum of literary pre- 
tensions in those ages, evinced (in their 
peculiar tension of genius, in expan- 
sive glow of thought, in wild percep- 
tion of beauty, drawn from the great 
archetype Nature,) a range and order 
of thinking very far below them. If, 
a century afterwards, and passing 
over Anne’s and William's reign, a 
similar period in point of time in the 
history of our literature and the muses, 
including the thinking and the poetry 
of Gray, Thomson, Mark Akenside, 
Collins, Dr. Young, Glover, and some 
others little their inferiors, who each 
of them, it may be said, were not 
driven to literature as a profession, but 
rather cultivated it as an instinctive 
amusement, — who, it may be said, 
like the imaginary hero in Thomson's 
**Castle of Indolence,’’ revelled spon- 
taneously in those scenes, in those 
worlds of fancy and of seience which 
genius opened to their intellectual vi- 
sion,—that period is indubitably en- 
titled to a precedence. 
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Mr. Ursan, Inner Temple, Sept.5. 
HE ‘“ Testamenta Vetusta” of 


Mr. Nicolas, affords many inte- 
resting particulars of the upper classes 
of society, in the oldentime. Perhaps 
the following will of a husbandman’s 
widow, in the reign of Elizabeth, may 
not be out of place in your valuable 
Magazine. 

*¢ In the name of God, Amen. The 
nynthe day of November, in the yeare of 
oure Lord God one-thousand-fyve-hundreth- 
foure-schore-and-three, 1 Annys Carye, wi- 
dowe, of the parishe of Chidingstone, in the 
countie of Kent, beinge of good and perfect 
memorie and remembraunce, thanks be to 
God for yt, doe make and ordaine this my 
present testament therein eonteyninge my 
Jast will, in manner and forme followinge, 
that is to saye: First I bequeath my soule 
unto Allmightie God my maker, and trust- 
inge to be saved by noe other meanes but 
by my only faithe in my Redemer and Sa- 
vioure Jesus Christ, to whom be praise for 
ever, Amen; and my bodie to be buried in 
the Church-yard of Chiddingstone. 

*< Nowe as towchinge my goodes and 
cattell, first I gyve unto Henry Carie my 
sonne seven and thirtie shillings and sixe 
pence of good currant monye of England, to 
be paid by my executors within one wholl 
yeare after my decease; also I doe forgive 
him fyve shillings, and I doe give him one 
paire of good canvas sheetes to be delyvered 
as aforesaid. 

“ Also I doe give and bequeath unto Ri- 
chard Carye my sonne, thirtye shillings of 
good currant monie of England, and one 
good paire of canvas sheetes, and one pewter 
platter, to be paid and delyvered by my exe- 
cutors within one whol] yeare after my de- 
cease ; also I do forgive him tenne shillings 
which he oweth unto me. 

* Te’m, I doe give unto Christopher Cary 
my sonne forty shillings of good currant 
monie of England, one flexen sheete, and 
one flexen table cloathe, and one pillowe, to 
say the best savinge twoe, to be paid by my 
executors within one wholl yeare after my 
decease. 

* Also I doe give unto Simon Carie my 
sonne fortie shillings of good and lawfull 
monie of England; also I doe give him my 
worst bedd and one coveririge, one witell, 
one blanckett, and the best wailinge * sheete 
I have, and all the awgars and wimbells I 
have, and one addys and one axe, and twoe 
ehesells and one fate of beefet, to be paid 





* This word is difficult to decipher; its 
first letter appears to resemble a w more 
than an n, and its last an e more than an s. 

+ This word I deciphered bees, until 1 
found fatte [i.e. vat] clearly written, to- 
wards the latter part of the will. 
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and delyvered hy my executors within one 
wholl yeare after my decease. 

‘« It'm, I doe give unto Jane Carie my 
daughter twentie poundes of good and law- 
full mony of England, to be paid unto her 
by my executors at Michelmas, twoe yeares 
after my decease ; so my mynde and will is 
that my said daughter shall have all the 
profitt yt shall rise and growe, or increase, 
of the fore said monye yearly, as yt tiseth, 
groweth, or increaseth from tyme to tyme, 
untill the twoe yeares are expired, my exe- 
cutors havinge the guidaunce of the same 
from this next Michelmas, untill the fore- 
named time of two yeares be expired. Also, 
I give unto her my best bedd we all the fur- 
niture thereunto belongynge, that is to saie, 
one boulster, one coverlett, twoe blanketts, 
one paire of sheetes, one testerne, twoe pil- 
lowes, all to be of the best, and twoe pillowe 
cootes and two table napkins of the best ; 
further I doe give unto Jane my daughter 
all my wearinge lynnen and my best gowne; 
allso my best redd petticote, and three 
yardes and a halfe of russet, and my great 
chest, my best brasse pott and pothookes, 
also my best chafor, and a pewter pot, and 
my best candlesticke, and one towle and one 
great bowle; also une pynne to put drincke 
yn, and one wollan wheele, one lynnen 
wheele, twoe paire of cards, one hitchell, 
one towe combe. It’m, I doe give unto my 
daughter Jane one hempe yron, one pewter 
platter, and foure pound of wooll, also one 
knedinge troughe with the coveringe be!ong- 
inge thereto, also one fatte of Leefe to be 
delyvered by my executors; also my will is 
that, if yt fortune my said daughter doe de- 
cease before she receive her monie be- 
queathed or gyven, that then the munie 
given her to be equallie devided amongst all 
my sonnes her brethren. 

‘*It'm, I doe give unto Margret my 
daughter, my second gowne, and foure shil- 
lings of currant mony, to be paid by my ex- 
ecutors within one wholl yeare after my de- 
cease. 

*« Allso I doe give unto Richard Saunder, 
the best ewe that I have, to be delyvered 
presentlie after my decease by my executors. 

** Also I doe give unto Richard Carie, 
my sonn’s wife, my best russet peticote, and 
my boultinge hutche. 

** Also, unto Richard Carye’s daughter, 
I doe give my other ewe, to be delyvered as 
is aforesaid. 

«* Also, unto the poore of the parishe of 
Chidingstone I doe give eight shillings to be 
distributed at my buriall by my executors. 

*¢ All the rest of my goodes unwilled or 
unbequeathed, or ungiven, I doe give unto 
John and Thomas Carye my sonnes, to be 
equallie devided betweene them, whom I 
doe also make my sole executors of this my 
present testamen: and last will, and Henrye 
Ashdowne the younger, overseer unto the 
same, whom F doe give for his payns twae 
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shillings and sixe pence. Theise bearinge 
witnes, John Ashdown the elder, Edward 
Wickenden, Henrye Ashdowne the younger. 
Signed and sealed.” 

“* Proved at the Deanary of Shoreham 
and Croydon, 29th June, 1585, by John 
aud Thomas Carie the executors.” 


The testatrix appears, from the title 
deeds, of which the above will is a 
part, to have been the widow of John 
Caier, of Chiddingstone, husbandman, 
who died previously to 1578; as by a 
deed of that date, Christopher Caier of 
Otford, Kent, husbandman, one of his 
sons and heirs (in gavelkind), releases 
his right, in a cottage and garden, and 
a piece of land at Chiddingstone, to 
Henry Caier, sen. another of the sons 
and heirs of the same John Caier. 

From many articles being so parti- 
cularly bequeathed in the above will, 
it is evident that the value set on tools, 
linen, and woollens, must have been 
much greater at that period than at 
the present time; notwithstanding 
which, the store of the testatrix was 
very ample, and from the specification 
of the best bed and its furniture, a de- 
gree of comfort must have existed 
among the lower orders, of which the 

resent day furnishes no example. 
hat the moderns call a candle-extin- 
guisher, was then it seems called a 
cowl. It will be observed, that the 
implements for making linen and 
woollens, and four pounds of wool, 
are bequeathed to the daughters, which 
leads to the supposition that the furni- 
ture, &c. of this description, was the 
work of herself and daughters ; of 
which the red petticoat, the pride of 
this granddam, bequeathed to Jane, 
might have been their chef-d’ceuvre ; 
and I shrewdly suspect that the dimen- 
sions of this part of dress were by no 
means in accordance with the present 
mode, as the 3 yards of russett given 
to Jane, might have been the counter- 
part of the like russett habiliment, be- 
queathed to Margaret. But the most 
distinguishing part of the will is, that, 
notwithstanding this husbandman’s 
family had brought up six sons and 
twodaughters, yet the widow bequeaths 
and forgives money to the amount of 
26/. 17s. which according to my ideas 
(having seen many instances of proof, 
satisfactory to myself, of the compara- 
tive value of money at different periods) 
should be multiplied by 23, to give the 
value in the money of the present day, 
making the sum of 617/. 11s. of which 
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gl. 4s. was charitably bequeathed, to 
be distributed to the poor of her parish, 
at her burial. 

I shall conclude, by offering through 
this channel, my thanks to that able 
antiquary Mr. Nicolas, for his inva- 
luable collection of Wills; and should 
a subsequent collection be in his con- 
templation, I hope it will embrace a 
wider range; as the wealth, comfort, 
and manners of our poorer ancestry 
are alike interesting to the Antiquary; 
and, from the scarcity of documents, 
more useful to the Historian. 

Yours, &c. Amicus. 


Mr. Ursan, Cambridge, Oct. 10. 
HE magnificent additions and im- 
provements lately made, or now 
in progress, at this famous University, 
present a subject of curiosity and in- 
terest to every liberal observer; and I, 
though, as you know, an Oxford man, 
have been viewing them with much sa- 
tisfaction. You will, perhaps, be will- 
ling to receive a few remarks upon 
these efforts of art, from one who has 
no object in making them, but to give 
due credit where it seems to be deserv- 
ed ; and to criticize, if at all, only in 
the hope of suggesting further im- 
provement, and bringing what is good 
still nearer to perfection. 

Of the new Court added to Tri- 
nity College (called King’s Court), 
nothing can, I think, be said in the 
way of censure. It does honour, in 
all respects, to the judgment and 
taste of the architect, Mr. Wil- 
kins. The communication with Ne- 
ville’s court is ingeniously contrived, 
to unite convenience and variety with 
beauty; while the whole building ex- 
hibits a chaste specimen of collegiate 
architecture. The entrance from the 
walks is very grand. Nor let it be 
objected, that the two gates within 
are not in the same line; this freedom 
being so consistent with the Gothic 
style, as rather to conceal than betray 
the newness of the structure. The 
merit of this consistency will be felt 
the more forcibly, by a mere peep into 
Neville’s court adjoining, the whole 
of which is a Grecian building united 
with one Gothic* side; and to in- 
crease the absurdity, that side is less 
than half covered by a most unmean- 
ing skreen of modern work. But the 
absurd contempt of the ecclesiastical 
~ ® Tuse the term Gothic for convenience, 


though I do not approve it. 
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style, which prevailed for the chief 
part of the 1gth century, was carried 
so far as to produce inconsistencies of 


this kind in almost ree | ancient 
building. The Gothic, chiefly because 
it was so called, was deemed so bar- 


barous, as rather to be honoured than 
insulted by the intrusion of the Greek 
orders into its most venerable sanc- 
tuaries. This barbarous fear of bar- 
barism has happily ceased, and the 
Gothic (as it is called) is acknow- 
ledged to have its peculiar beauties, 
and to deserve the study of the enlight- 
ened architect. That it has at length 
been studied, with some success, will 
be further seen in these remarks.t 

Proceed we now into Trompington- 
street, to contemplate Corpus Christi 
(or Bene’t), formerly the reproach of 
the University, now one of its fairest 
ornaments. 

A question might perhaps be raised, 
whether a new building, unconnected 
with others, should at this day be 
adapted to the Grecian or the modern- 
antique style. But in an English Uni- 
versity, where so much of fine old build- 
ing remains, that neither can be nor 
ought to be metamorphosed, it cannot 
be objectionable to form new struc- 
tures in a taste which, from its origi- 
nal predominance in these seats of 
learning, may fairly be considered as 
academical. On this plan, therefore, 
this new and elegant structure has 
been designed and executed. The 
architect is Mr. Wilkins, whose works 
in other colleges are here also no- 
ticed. It cannot, I think, be de- 
nied that he has studied the best ex- 
amples of this style with good success ; 
ne has here embodied his knowledge 
in a manner that commands admira- 
tion. The front towards the street 
bears most resemblance to that of 
Oriel College in Oxford; but without 
minute imitation. Like a good poem, 
written in antiquated language, it has 
original beauties; and may indeed have 





+ This ignorant contempt of a species of 
architecture, for some purposes preferable 
to every other, is no where more disgrace- 
fully displayed than in the magnificent en- 
trance court of this College. If they who 
rebuilt the Master’s house and the rest of 
» that side, desired a Grecian court, they 
should have pulled down the ancient part, 
and rebuilt the whole. That might — 
been fine, but the mixture of the two styles, 
as there exhibited, must always be offensive, 
so entirely different are they in character. 
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been designed without a particular view 
to any example. Within the court, 
the eye is first attracted by the Chapel, 
which occupies the central situation, 
presenting only its porch and west 
window to the view; the body re- 
ceding inwards towards the east. The 
other principal parts of this Court, the 
Hall, the Library, and the Master’s 
Lodgings, are well designed and 
placed ; without too much of orna- 
ment, or too little, or any misapplied 
embellishments. More minute ob- 
servations or description I leave to the 
Cambridge Guides; having no object 
at present, but to point out beauties, or 
to suggest improvements. But I can- 
not quit this renovated College with- 
out expressing my satisfaction that its 
famous collection of manuscripts is at 
length deposited in a room of noble 
proportions}. [ trust they are also 
secured from fire by stone work or 
arches underneath. 

Nearly opposite to this College, but 
a little to the north, commence the 
great improvements of King’s; where 
many shabby buildings have been re- 
moved to widen the street, and afford 
a proper approach. The same inge- 
nious architect is here employed; but 
employed upon a much more difficult 
task. At Corpus he had only to form 
one consistent design, from his own 
conceptions ; here he has to place his 
work in immediate contact with the 
most beautiful specimen existing of 
ancient art. Not to obscure any part 
of the matchless Chapel, a low skreen 
of architecture forms this new front, 
in the centre of which is a noble gate 
of entrance. That the general appear- 
ance of these parts is rich, beautiful, 
and adapted to the situation, is unde- 
niable ; and if the skreen were made a 
cloister (as Mr. W. is. said to have 
se it), all would so far be right. 

erhaps, indeed, four small towers, 
surrounding the principal dome, would 
be better than the eight which are 
there, yet this may admit of a doubt. 
But, passing through this gateway of 
the most highly ornamented Gothic, 
what object now immediately salutes 
the eye? Gibbs's heavy Doric build- 
ing §, extending over all the opposite 
space! This is a fault or misfortune, 





{ 87 feet in length, 22 in width, and 25 
in height. 

§ Usually called the New Building, con- 
taining rooms for the Fellows. 
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which nothing less than utter destruc- 
tion can remove. The happiest and 
purest modern Gothic would here be of- 
fensive ; having to abut almost against 
that exquisite chapel, which. nothing 
of inferior building should approach. 
To gothicize the present building 
(which has been proposed) would be a 
truly gothic proceeding; miserable in 
effect, and yet heavy in expence. Ata 
cost not greatly exceeding this, the most 
magnificent result may be obtained. 

Levelling this incumbrance with 
the primes | and leaving an open area 
to the whole extent of the Clare Hall 
buildings, and the new south range of 
the College itself, the finest Court may 
be produced that any University can 
boast. The sublime edifice of the 
Henries will then be seen untouched 
in all its beauty, throughout its whole 
south side and western front. These ob- 
jects being gained, a building fully equal 
in extent and accommodation to that 
which now offends, may be placed in a 
line with the termination of the Pro- 
vost’s Lodge and the opposite college, 
leaving still a decent space between the 
new apartments and the river. All 
this would of course be performed by 
the present architect, in perfect har- 
mony with what he has already built ; 
in which case imagination could hardly 
form a finer picture of human art. 

Oxonian as I am, I cannot but fer- 
vently wish that this plan may be 
adopted. It would certainly surpass 
any thing at present existing in Ox- 
ford. But looking to the glory of 
England at large, 1 can abate my na- 
tural, and I hope not culpable, pre- 
ference for the place of my education. 
May it be done, and executed in the 
most perfect manner! Such is my 
sincere wisli, and no small part of my 
motive for writing these remarks. 

The whole range of new buildings, 
containing, besides some private rooms, 
the Hall, the Library, and the Pro- 
vost’s house, is finely conceived ; and, 
if the right plan be followed, will form 
the noblest side of a quadrangle that 
this country has yet seen. The inte- 
rior of the Hall is of singular elegance 
and richness, fine in dimensions, and 
just in proportions. [t exhibits, how- 
ever, one fault so glaring, that how 
the artist could admit or overlook it, is 
not easily understood. A fine oriel 
window (as it is called) in the centre 
of one side||, instead of extending from 
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the top to within dado height, or less, 
of the floor, is closed with stone-work 
for at least seven feet; so that the eye 
of the spectator, who expects natu- 
rally the light and airy eflect of such 
a window, is checked and disappoint- 
ed by meeting only a range of blank 
masonry. Among all the ancient 
Halls no such example, I believe, 
can be found; and as this appears 
not to arise from any local necessity, 
it will, I trust, be remedied, when 
the architect shall have given it a se- 
cond consideration. If any impedi- 
ment to this alteration can exist, it 
must arise from the unusual position 
of the window, in the middle of the 
side, instead of towards one end, which 
seems to have been quite unnecessary. 
The pinnacle, or turret surmounting 
this window on the outside, I con- 
ceive to be also a fault, though not of 
much importance. 

On the Library and the Provost's 
Lodge I have no remark to offer. 
Their exterior is fine; the interior I 
did not inspect. But I could have 
wished, for the sake of the books, that 
no apartments had been formed under 
the Library; though precautions, to 
prevent the communication of fire, 
are said to have made. 

At St. John’s a vast undertaking is 
now in progress, to form a new Court, 
on the western side of the Cam. It 
is to be lamented that ground could 
not be obtained on the same side 
with the ancient College, which might 
at the same time have added a noble 
ornament to the town. The present 
building will be visible only from the 
walks and road at the back of the 
Colleges; and the ground is so unfa- 
vourable, that the mere foundation is 
reported to have been made at a for- 
midable expense]. But the appear- 
ance, when finished, will be truly grand. 
It will form a very large court, built of 
stone (I believe), and calculated to con- 
tain more than 100 sets of apartments. 
It will have a magnificent front to- 
wards the walks, and is to communi- 
cate with the present College by a 
bridge, which is to be so formed as to 
make part of a cloister, extending 
through the whole length of the 
southern front. The designs are very 
striking, and: do great honour to the 
artist, Mr. Rickman, here first employ- 
ed in this University. At present the 
walls do not rise more: than ‘three or 





| Not quite its usual place. 
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four feet above the ground. The re- 
ported cost of the foundation will 
hardly seem extraordinary, when it is 
known that it stands entirely upon 
arches, which rest upon piles, driven 
deep into the solid ground below the 
swamp. 

A small new Court at Peter House 
was begun in August 1825, by Mr. 
Brookes, who is said to be a mem- 
ber of the College. It is of a plain 
and neat Gothic style; and is built of 
so pale a brick, that it has nearly the 
eflect of stone, of which only the de- 
corations are composed. It contains 
15 sets of apartments, and is called 
after the name of the Rev. Francis 
Gisborne, formerly a Fellow of this 
house, whose donation occasioned it 
to be built. 

Such are the chief improvements 

and additions to the Colleges of this 
University, though there are few of 
them that have not more or less in- 
creased their buildings within a few 
years. 
" Besides these, the chief novelty is 
the Observatory, a handsome building 
of the Doric order, from the designs of 
Mr. Mead. It is 160 feet in length, 
with a bold portico, supported by four 
Doric columns, beyond which rises a 
dome, made moveable, for the pur- 
poses of astronomical observation. The 
sides and wings are finished with plain 
pilasters upon a rustic wall. The build- 
ing stands well, towards the St. Neot’s 
road, about a mile from Cambridge. It 
reflects no little honour upon the Uni- 
versity, that this necessary aid, to the 
most sublime of sciences, has been ob- 
tained by the gift of its Senate, and 
the subscriptions of its members. 
There can be little doubt, when we 
consider the gencral bias of study in 
Cambridge, that its Observatory will 
in time be equal in celebrity to any, 
either here or on the Continent. 

A warm admiration of the chief 
part of what I have been contemplat- 
ing, joined to a modest hope of being 
able to suggest some little improvement, 
particularly in the grand works pro- 
ceeding at King’s College, has induced 
me to offer these remarks to the pub- 
lic. Far from viewing any of these 
things with a jealous or an envious 
eye, I rejoice in their progress and 
success. For while our two famous 
Universities only contend which shall 
give the best accommodation to stu- 
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dents, or the best assistance to learn- 
ing, I shall rejoice, and say with the 
old poet, 
ayabn Y epes not Brorosas. 
Yours, &c. W oxse1anvus. 
Mr. Ursan, Oct. 10. 
} bee the Gent. Mag. for September, 
p- 208, appears a Letter signed P. the 
writer of which is angry that the eccle- 
siastical laws of this country forbid a 
man to marry with the sister of his for- 
mer wife. Instead of attempting ta 
answer this writer myself, I request 
your insertion of the following Letter. 
ie was written by Dr. William Berri- 
man, who in the early part of the last 
century, was Rector of St. Andrew's 
Undershaft in London, and a Fellow 
of Eton College. His various theolo- 
gical works, as well as the testimony 
of Dr. Ridley who preached his fune- 
ral sermon, prove him to have been 
possessed of a discriminating judgment, 
and extensive “knowledge, no less than 
of a pure and tender conscience.—The 
Letter was written to a person, who, 
wishing to marry his deceased wife’s 
sister, had applied to the Doctor for his 
opinion as to the lawfulness of so do- 
ing; and it produced the desired ef- 
fect: the parties in consequence hav- 
ing ‘* absolutely and irreversibly de- 
termined never to think of it more.” 


Dr. BerrtmMan’s Letrer. 


**Sin,—Though in a matter of real diffi- 
culty I should willingly refer you to somé 
abler person for advice and satisfaction ; yet 
in the case you propose, I think the matter 
is so clear, and so generally agreed on by 
the best casuits, that I make no scruple to 
deliver my opinion, that the marriage of 
two sisters is utterly unlawful. 

**You will allow, I suppose, that the 
prohibitions in Leviticus are part of the 
moral law, obliging all nations; since the 
neglect of them is charged among the abo- 
minations of those nations that were cast 
out before the Israelites. And then in ap- 
plying these prohibitions to our purpose, 
there are two rules to be observed, which 
being clear and rational, will put the mat- 
ter out of dispute. 1st, That as the man 
and his wife are become one flesh by mar- 
riage, whatever degree of consanguinily, 
makes it unlawful for him to marry with his 
own relations, the same degree of affinity 
makes it unlawful to marry with his wife's 
relations. So that if he is expressly for- 
bidden to marry his ovwn sister (Levit. xviii. 
9), he is implicitly forbidden to marry his 
wife's sister, 2d. Whatever is forbidden to 
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one sex, is in the same degree unlawful to 
the other sex; so that if,a woman is not,al- 
lowed to marry two brothers, neither may a 
man, by parity of reason, marry two sisters. 
But that a woman cannot marry two bro-* 
thers,.or which is the same thing, that a 
man may not marry his brother's wife, is 
lain, from Levit. xviii. 16, and upon that 
_ I take no doubt. St, John Baptist 
grounded his reproof of Herod. Pray read 
over that 18th chapter of Leviticus, and 
see if you can fairly acquit the martiage ‘you 
propose (viz. of two sisters) from the charge 
of incest, and from being one of those abo- 
minations which God had so severely pu- 
nished in times of greater ignorance, and 
cannot be expected to approve in days of 
clear light. As you seem to put this matter 
wholly on the footing of conscience, I be- 
seech you to weigh it very seriously, and to 
refrain from all such freedoms, as may be 
the means of drawing you into farther snares 
and temptations, a i pray God to preserve 
you from sinning against him. W.B 

‘*N. B. The law concerning the marry- 
ing the elder brother’s wife, to raise up seed 
unto his brother, was special aud peculiar ; 
a temporary dispensation appvinted by the 
supreme Lawgiver in a particular case, 
which did not weaken but confirm the gene- 
ral law in cases not excepted.” 

The above letter and note are in- 
serted at the end of the first volume of 
Dr. B.’s Sermons, published by his 
brother after his death. 


Yours, &c. CLERICUS. 
——o— 
Mr. Ursan, Salisbury, Oct. 15. 


N looking over the Number of your 
valuable Magazine for September 
last, my attention was attracted by an 
article entitled ‘*Choral Service and 
Salisbury,” signed M. H., on a part of 
which enicle I beg permission to make 
a few remarks. 

The writer, after justly praising the 
mode in which the Choral Service is 
performed in our Cathedral, proceeds 
to notice the education received by 
the Choristers ‘in the Cathedral school, 
and expresses his (or her) regret that 
the school-house has of late been much 
neglected, and is in fact in a “ ruin- 
ous” condition. In noticing this state- 
ment, I do not deem it necessary to 
trouble you or your readers with an 
inquiry into the causes of the decay of 
a school “‘ where some of the first cha- 
racters in the neighbourhood received 
their education ;” my business is with 
the scHooL-HousE ; and with refer- 
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ence to it, I am happy to say (after a 
recent inspection) that no such dilapi- 
dation has been suffered to take place 
as that which is described by M. H. 
The “broken windows” consist of 
three absent quarries, knocked éut 
the boys at play, and which one shil- 
ling would replace: and the other 
marks of ruin atnount to a small patch 
of the ceiling which has fallen down, 
and the short flight 6f four’ or five 
stone steps which are a good deal 
worn by continual use. In every Other 
respect the school is in perfeét order ; 
the roof and walls in complete repair, 
and may challenge a comparison with 
any ancient edifice of the kindin Eng- 
land. Surely, Mr. Urban, your Cor- 
respondent must have taken a very 
hasty glance, or she never would have 
written so exaggerated an account as 
that on which T have just been com- 
menting. 

With regard to the writing-desks, 
they are the private property of. the 
present Master, who will, I dare. say, 
suppl » when he sees fit, ‘the few 
nails” necessary to prevent them “from 
cropping to pieces.” 

elying on your speedy insertion of 
the above remarks, I remain 
Yours, &c. 


A REsIpENT IN SALISBURY. 


an 
Mr. Ursan, Océ. 16. 


A CORRECT drawing should al- 
ways be given to an operative 
artist before he commences his work, 
to avoid all blunders in the execution. 
I am induced to make:these remarks 
from viewing the Royal Arms, as they 
are carved in the Courts of Justice, 
Westminster Hall (and unfortunately 
sometimes elsewhere). The Arms of 
England borne first and fourth in the 
Royal shield are, Gules, three lions 
passant gardant in pale Or. By the 
term ‘‘ in pale” is meant the: position 
of the lions, viz. one, two, three, ina 
perpendicular order, like the heraldic 
ale. Now the carver has placed the 
ions in a semi-circular form, perhaps 
to accommodate them to the turn of 
the Garter which encircles the arms, 
quite at variance with the blazon 
above. Surely, -in Courts of Justice 
the Royal Armorial bearings should 
be strictly accurate. 
Yours, &c. wR. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
a a 


$4. Notices relative to the early Hi of 
the Town and Port of Hull ; compiied: 
faret and illustrated with Engravings, 
‘ Elchings, and Vignettes. By Charles 
Frost, F.S.4. 4to, pp. 150, Append. 
pp. 58. 


_—— Work opens with an intro- 
duction, which we should like 
to see appended to all future Histo- 
ries of the kind; viz. “‘ an engraving 
of an ancient plan of the town.” The 
site is an oblong square, with sides, 
slightly curving. It is enclosed on 
ne waHs, embattled and 
wit yjecting square ma- 
chicolated na am, The side towards 
the sea has, where the embouchure of 
the river forms the mouth of the har- 
bour, a projecting semicircle of earth, 
posts and slabs from 
ing sapped by ahe sea. Upon this 
half-moon are placed four pieces of 
cannon. They do not run upon wheel- 
iages, but had a mere bed of tim- 
ber [see Encycl. of Antiq. ii. 821]; in 
short were cylinders fixed on sledges 
[id. $22]. The entrance tower to the 
town beyond is perforated with a heavy 
arch, and is roofed and chimnied like 
a house, but full of loop-holes under 
the eaves, for discharging missiles. Be- 
ond it is a second gateway in a wall, 
tween two towers, protecting a 
street, which goes direct into the 
town, but leaving access to a lane be- 
tween the wall and the body of the 
town. The second or bottom wall is 
in like manner guarded with square 
towers and a moat, over which there 
are two wooden bridges to gates, under 
towers higher than the other. It is 
remarkable, that one of these towers 
has a high steeple and spire, like a 
church, apparently for a watch signal 
tower. At the embouchure of the 
moat is anether wooden bridge at the 
corner, covered by the angular tower. 
We have thus disposed of two sides. 
The third, towards the land, is un- 
commonly curious. It consists (as far 
as we can judge from the plate) of a 
vallum of earth, upon which are erect- 
ed low towers, mounted upon obtuse 
cones, like tumuli, but pierced with 
arches, and connected with each other 
by an embattled wall, not running 
Gen. Mac. October, 1827. 
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straight, but in a serrated or zig-z 
Pano The corner tower is Nopped 
with three successive stories, embattled, 
each less than the other. ‘The fourth 
side, which faces the river, has no 
wall; only a quay with warehouses, 
and cranes, furnished with wheels, at 
the feet of the upright post, like that 
engraved in the Eneycl. of Antiq. 
plate i. p. 257, fig. 22. The shipping 
1s single-masted, with only one yard, 
combidhemne sides, and high sterns 
and prows, like a vessel of the time 
of Richard lI. engraved in the last- 
quoted work, p. 226, fig. 19. The 
harbour is protected by an immense 
chain crossing the mouth, one end of 
which enters the wall of a tower, and 
is drawn tort by a windlass or cap- 
stan, placed upon the roof. The in- 
terior of the fown is divided, like a 
Roman camp, into four straight streets, 
cruciform. The houses have no gar- 
dens; but between the wall, and the 
congeries of houses, runs a lane, lined 
on the wall side with gardens, hedged 
round, and laid out in beds, but leav- 
ing passages between them. They do 
not run up to the wall, but are sepa- 
rated from it by a lane. No building 
of any kind is connected with these 
gardens. All the private walls between 
the houses are embattled. A Chusch 
on the opposite side of the river has 
a high Church-yard wall embattled. 
We have been thus prolix, because 
this plan is by far the most perfect and 
curious thing of the kind which we 
have ever seen. It gives a complete 
idea of a fortified town in the middie 
age*. Our author has made it cleor 
that the plan is only acopy (with some 
additions) of one more ancient, and 
that it furnishes a correct view of the 
town, according to its appearance 
about the middle of the fourteenth 
century. - 79—88. 

Hull is apparently of modern ori- 
in, for it is not mentioned in Domes- 
oe book, and is presumed to have 
been first founded by Edw. 1. in 1296, 
whence the appellation ‘‘ Kingsion- 





* Edward 1. the presumed founder of the 
town, must have been in the Crusades, and 
brought, we think, from the East, where 
the fashion is common, the serrated walling. 
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upen-Hull ;" but Mr. Frost shows, 
that Hull only stands upon the site of 
a more ancient town, called Wyke, 
near which there was another called 
Myton. The situation: of Hall ‘an- 
swers, well to. the character of a Cel- 
tic town; and though we will not go 


so far as to say, with some Ape: 
O- 


ries,-that-Wic always implies a 
man town, we are very sute that it 
denotes great antiquity. Mr. Frost 
does not mention that any ancient 
coins or ’regains have been found at 
Hall; so much must it have been ex- 
cavated in former times, we think that 
nothing of the kind is to be expected. 
We have no account also of any dis- 
coveries of the kind at Wyke or My- 
ton. 

Of course, then, we have to look 
in this History for abstracts of Re- 
cords and Deeds, the important ma- 
terials of legitimate topography; for 
it is to be recollected, that he who 
writes a History of a place, is not to 
make a romance of his subject, but 
to give us evidence in his book in the 
same manner as he would in a Court 
of Justice. It may be dry; but a man 
has no right to expect a landscape in 
a map, because the objects are dis- 
tinct. If he can embellish his work 
by archzological - discussion, or the 
picturesque of literature in any way, 
it is allowable; but authority still re- 
mains the chief characteristic. Upon 
this point we cannot praise Mr. Frost 
tod much. He has investigated record 
with particular. industry, and, gene- 
rally speaking, elucidated .it with 
great success. Hull, however, is not 
a place which furnishes. us with 
much feudal or chivalrous matter; but 
it is prolific in illustrations of ancient 
commerce. 

In the Appendix we have ancient 
computuses, which give.us a good ac- 
eount of the imports and exports ; but 
we must forewarn our readers, that we 
have no means of distinguishing the 
former from the latter, but by the 
words applic’ and exivit. The former 
word we shall consider as implying 
imports, the latter exports. The pe- 
riod is the early part of the fifteenth 
century. 

Goods imported.—Salt, wine, lam- 
preys, canvas, madder, cork, alum, 
pepper, spices, Spanish iron, daggers, 
wax, Wainscot, bowstaves (in large 
number), pitch, beer, seed-oil, cop- 
per, deals, arrowshafts, furs, glass, leas 
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ther, earthenware, linen, box combs, 
[‘*M. D.C. Comis de box,” Append. 
Q.] paper, pack-thread, liquorice, fir- 
planks, masts, kettles, paving-stones, 
vambraces, swords, and buckles, horn 
for lanterns, mill-stones, patten-clogs 
[*<p. ij» patynelogs, Appendix, 17}, 
stone-ware, whetstones, fish=skins, 
&e. &e. 

Goods exported. Cloth in great quan- 
tities, salt, calf-skins with the hairon 
and tanned, sheep-skins tanned, chal- 
drons of sea-coal, fodders of lead ; but 
cloth exceeds all the other goods in the 
proportion of a thousand to one. 

As Mr. Frost has not left stones: un- 
turned in his work, so neither has he 
left bricks unturned. In p. 137 he dis« 
eusses the very confused question of 
bricks and tiles, as used: and made in 
England. Supposing that the bricks 
were made in Hull, Mr. Frost says, 


*« The fact, that the chaneel and south 
porch of the Church [Trinity Church], ave 
principally built of brick being established, 
it would be extremely important for the 
purpose of the present inquiry, if the date 
of the structure could have been ascertain- 
ed, but this: must probably remain uncer- 
tain. There is reason to believe that it 
was raised in the year 1235, by James Hel- 
leward : at all events it has been shewn to 
have been in existence in the year 1301; 
and this fact is perhaps sufiicient to esta~ 
blish the claim of Hull to the merit of 
being the first town to restore.in this coun- 
try the useful art of brick-making; parti- 
cularly as it has been said, that the well- 
authenticated instances of buildings in Eng- 
land made of brick, decidedly not taken 
from Roman walls, can scarcely be carried 
further back than the reign of Richard IT. 
There are, however, other proofs to sup- 
port the claim in favour of Hull. Tiles 
were partially used in Hull in the reign of 
Edward If. as is evident from an Jnquisi- 
tion, taken in the year 1321, I 
the state of the Manor of Myton, whic 
mentions, that Sir Robert de Hastang, Kt. 
then custos of the manor,, had in the pre- 
ceding year unroofed the buildings of a mes- 
suage in Lyle-street (now Myton-gate), 
which had been previously let to Alan de 
St. Clare at 7s. per ann. and had sold 3000 
tiles belonging to it for the sum of 10s, ‘This- 
inquisition does not notice the materials of 
which the walls of the house were built, 
but independently of the probability thas 
the use of brick preceded that of tile, there 
is direct evidence to shew that bricks were 
actually in use in Hull about that period, 
The inclosure of the town was commenced 
under the royal license in the year 1322, 
and the walls, gates, and towers, with which 
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it was soon afterwards surrounded, were 
standing in the time of Leland and Cam- 
den, who have described them as being of 
brick. The fact of the walls: having been 
of brick, is not only were by the tes- 
timony.of persons now living, within whose 
memory they were taken down, but by the 
exposure of the foundations, which have 
been lately dug up in different places. The 
bricks taken from these foundations; like 
those in the chancel of Trinity Church at 
Hull, are of the Flemish shape, and simi- 
Jar to those which are groined in between 
the stobe ribs of the vaulting over the pas- 
stiges, through the Checquer or Western 
Gate ‘of the Cathedral Close at Lincoln, the 
date of which is about the year 1350.” 

‘© Tn 1321, which was about the time 
when the walls were raised, William de la 
Pole had, without the North gate of the 
town, a Tilery or Brick-yard (Tegularia), 
for so we shall venture to translate the word 
Tegularia,. on the assumption that Tegula, 
from which the Saxon word cigil is pro- 
bably derived, is applicable to brick as well 
as tile. The records of the town mention 
likewise that a new brick-yard (une novele 
Tighelerie) was established in 1357, on the 
west side of the river Humber.” P. 140— 
142. 

The industry and intelligence which 
this work shows, do Mr. Frost the 
highest credit. He congregates scat- 
tered materials, my the deficient, 
and elucidates the obscure, with inde- 
fatigable zeal ; and he digests the whole 
with great judgment. The plates are 
good and interesting. We hope that 
a new edition will soon be required. 


—e-— 

55. The Epistolary Correspondence of the 
Right Hon. Edm. Burke, and Dr. French 
Laurence. 8vo, pp. 305. 

DR. LAURENCE was a native of 
Bath, a Wykehamist, scholar of C.C.C. 
Oxford, a writer in the Rolliad, Pro- 
bationary Odes, &c., a strong Foxite 
(as the term then was), a D.C. L. in 
the Commons, ‘and, under theinfluence 
of Lord Fitzwilliam, Member for Pe- 
terborough. He died in 1809. That 
he was a man of high talent is unques- 
tionable. 

That Letters, like these, should not 
command attention and interest, is im- 
possible; but without depreciating 
(which would be absurd) the intellec- 
taal rank of the two parties, we see 
with pain the error of principle which 
pervades the speculations of statesmen, 

use they are not philosophers, and 
do not take the laws of Providence, 
which they might learn from history, 
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into their estimation of results. Burke 
in his latter days lived in horror of Ja- 
cobinism, and its influence here; while 
Dr.. Laurence considered Napoleon in 
1797 to be.on the brink of ruin, be- 
cause the Austrians had made demon- 
strations,in his rear (p. 188). Every 
man of historical reflection knows that 
a Revolution which produces avarchy 
must terminate in military de¥ypotism ; 
and, that the character and numbers 
of the soldiers. engaged in war, will 
decide the issue of that war; and there- 
fore, that Austria was not single-hand- 
ed a match for France ; that it is foolish 
to back losing horses; that a coalition 
of all the allied powers was absolutely 
requisite ten or twelve years sooner 
than it took place; that a British 
army, from 50 to 100,000 men, only 
acting as a corps d'appui, would have 
—— the progress of French victory, 
and that the events which happened. in 
1814 and 1815, would have pre-ensued 
in 1804 or 1805. All this will be 
treated as our afterthought; but it is 
not so. 

The numerical superiority brought 
against Buonaparte must, with com- 
mon discretion, have overpowered him ; 
and so sensible were his own officers 
and soldiers of the certain operation of 
this cause, that even before his expedi- 
tion to Russia,- they knew that he 
would ultimately be worn out and sub- 
dued*. This we have from their own 
authority. All we.can allow to Burke’s 

rescience is his own declaration, that 
eases must either be conquered. by 
decisive battle, or gnawed to the bone 
like a dead horse in a field, exposed to 
birds of carrion, by armies in her ter- 
ritory. Yet it does not appear that he 
entertained the slightest apprehension 
of the military genius of Napoleon, or 
the overwhelming extent of French 
conquests. All he dreaded was the 
smoke and vapour of our chattering 
and scribbling domestic tavern and 
club orators. 

In the Letters before us, there are 
more curious things than:we have room 
to give. We shall commence with 
letting a cat out of a bag. It appears 
that a Westminster election, in op 
sition, is carried by parochial clubs (p. 
4). and that “* there is a force in West- 





* Gibbon says, that not more than one 
100th part of the male population. can be 
paid ym the profession of arms, without 
wearing out the Country. 
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minster fully sufficient. to eounterba- 
lance the.influence of the Grown ; and 
that such force is the weight of the 
various clubs and societies.” Pp. 6, 7. 

As to Hastings’ tial, Burke fally 
expected to be eternized as a patriot, 
for‘instigating ‘it, and his mortifica- 
tion’ was extreme, when he found that 
party mistepresented, and the people 
did not believe him. 

Concerning such things as Manches- 
ter meetings and tumultuous assem- 
blages, Burke says, 


*¢T am glad the Thelwall festival has 
passed over without bloodshed: but in truth 
Pao not at all like those large meetings 
congtegated for such people, for such pur- 
poses, and on such principles. They habi- 
tuate the people to bold assemblages; they 
make themselves appear in force; and the 
ill-disposed give @ countenance to each 
other, and their leaders.” P. 34. 


When Government securities bear a 
discount, the stocks are very low. 
The following consequences ensue, as 
stated by Dr. Davenant in his Essay 
on Loans, 1710: 


«<The Citizens begin to decline trade, 
and to turn usurers. Foreign commerce, 
attended with the hazards of war, has infinite 
discouragement ; and people in general 
draw home their effects to embrace the ad- 
vantage of lending their money to the Go- 
vernment.” P. 51. 


The systematic abuse of popular pri- 
vileges, which is licentiousness, is more 
dangerous in a free constitution than 
an abuse of Royal prerogative, because 
the former is less easily checked than 
the latter; you must correct the man- 
ners and habits of a multitude. P. 64. 

He had very correct ideas of the 
folly of the militia system (i. e. of an 
expensive army, not available for gene- 
ral purposes), but he did not object to 
aiding the police by yeomanry cavalry. 
P. 70. 

He thought it best for a public man 
to study every thing of an interesting 
nature which rises into noticé, whether 
he intends to také an active part in the 
question or not. P. 79. 

He calls the Pope ** a poor old bug- 
bear, who frightened nobody, and was 
affrighted by every body,’’ which is 
trae enough of his situation during the 
French Revolution (p. 82); whereas 
the persons ealled Protestants, (which 
ptotestantism, as things stand, is no des 
scription of a religion at all, or of any 
principle, religious, moral, or political, 


but a mere negation,) take no tests at 
all... P. 86. 

Burke used to be caricatured in a 
Jesuitical costume, as a secret Papist. 
The notion has been undeniably dis- 

; but his opinion of Protestawis 
is certainly that of the Catholics. Vol- 
taite puts the question (we think it is 
to the Huron) what religion is: a voy- 
ager found on board an English ship? 
“* Religion! they have nothing of 
kind there—they only drink and swear,” 

Would it be believed possible, shat 
Mr. Fox could have recommended us 
to Leg peace humbly from the French, 
by preambling, that we had anjustly 
treated them in commencing the war, 
and “ if they forgave us this timie, we 
would never do so again.” Yet Dr. 
Laurence states it as a fact, P. 135. 

We shall be considered insane if we 
say (and we are going to do so), THAT 
THE LAST LONG WaR WAS AN ENOR- 
MOUS ADVANTAGE TO THE Country. 
We shall be told of the large debt, 
heavy taxes, &c. As to the debt, itis 
a marketable annuity, and therefore no 
loss is sustained there; but clamour 
says, the principal.is sunt. We.say 
THERE NEVER WAS ANY PRINCIPAL TO 
BE suNK. Wewill explain ourselves, 
Suppose one to one hundred persons.1o 
spend one thousand a year each, they 
will be said to have, collectively, 
100,000/. per ann.; but suppose A 10 
transfer his thousand as soon as receiv- 
ed to B, Bto C, and so on to the hun- 
dredth, why then ¢hey have not 100,0001. 
per ann., only one thousand a handred 
times paid. This transfer takes place 
throughout the nation at large, wher- 
ever there is creditor and debtor, de- 
mand and supply, borrower and lender, 
and so forth; and it is the cause why 
so much paper and so little. currency 
serve such extensive purposes. As io 
the National Debt, had the nine hun- 
dred millions consisted. of as many 
coins of gol and silver paid away, it 
would have been considered as so:mueh 
principal sunk ; but had it ever existed 
and been laid out upon land, it, would 
never have paid one per cent; and the 
nine hundred millions of pounds have 
been not worth more than an equal 
amount in present value of shillings, 
because the lost dearness of the specie 
would have been transferred to the 
land, which would have eal ” 100 

ears purchase. The principal of mo- 
ie A rw in truth Pe suak bat by 
its becoming cheap, not by transfers; 
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fora man holding a bill, whieh bears a 
premium, has his principal increased to 
the amount of that premiom; if the 
bill is at discount, his pm -py > is then 
proportionably diminished. Ifa person 
throws all his money (and has nothi 
else) into the’ sea, then his principa 
certainly is sunk for ever, but as long 
as it is current through society, it is 
only transferred. It would be utterly 
absurd for any man to say, that all the 
food, ‘raiment, &c. which he has con- 
seamed for years is more than interest 
sunk, ‘because the principal, the agri- 
caltore and manufactures, still exist. 
Now this is the case with the National 
Debt. By means of paper, negociable 
as value, commodities were supplied to 
Government, because the Army and 
Navy could neither eat, drink, or wear 
gold, silver, and paper. There was no 
principal whatever sunk, for that could 
not ensue, unless the soil and manu- 
facturing power, instead of the mere 
products, had been destroyed, since 
the soil and manufacturing powers con- 
stitute the principal, the products the 
interest. Had the debt been contrac- 
table am specie, there could have been 
no lenders after the first fifty millions, 
for all the specie would have been soon 
exhausted. Bot, as things are and 
were, there has in short only been a 
larger production from soil and manu- 
facture stimulated and consumed, 
which has terminated in the necessity, 
on account of the payment of the taxes, 
of continuing a very great production ; 
and that is certainly a national good, in 
the same way as it is better for land 
to be in ‘cultivation than to lie in 
waste. Thus we make out our case. 

Now the late rwinous (but in reality, 
most beneficial) war raised the country 
to an unexampled degree of prosperity, 
because it created an enormous demand 
for goods and commodities. We shall 
now prove it, by the following pas- 
Sage, extracted by Dr. Laurence, from 
the third Report of the Secret Com- 
mittee on the causes of the stoppage of 
the Bank. 


** THE ACTUAL PROFIT OF OUR TRADE IS 
NOT VERY SHORT OF ALL THE EXPENCES OF 
THe War, ABROAD, IN ALL PARTS OF THE 
Woatn, as they appear in a paper in the 
Appendix, which exhibits a sum total of 
thirty-two millions, up to the 12th of April, 
1797 ; and above four millions are for naval 
stores, which may probably form a part 
actually allowed as imports in Mr. Irving's 
account, 


** The table of imports aud exports for 


twenty years’ past, wil} eut up iti*half 
dozen different ways. Since the year 1790, 
our exports have increased one third of their 
whole present amount; and more by two 
millions than they increased in the ten 
years preceding, The export of British 
manufactures in the same period, has in- 
creased in value by a sum équal to one half 
of their whole value, at the close of the 
American war. That export Iast year was 
one million more than in the 1792, 
when we were at peace and half Europe at 
war, while the export of foreign merchan- 
dize, on a comparison of the same two years, 
is nearly doubled. Looking back to the 
American war again, our export of British 
manufactures has more than doubled itself, 
and the whole export trade considerably 
more. The view is still improved, if you 
turn to the imports, which have not ip- 
creased in proportion, and the great in- 
crease there is in the East, and probably in 
the West Indian trade, neither of them to 
be put on the side of loss.” Pp. 190, 199. 


There were farther proofs of prospe- 
rity : 

*« Bullion has been literally pouring into 
the country. The number of enclosure 
bills passed last year was greater than ever 
was known, and more t double the 
average of the period from the American 
peace up to the last year.” P. 198, 

Peace transferred one half these ad- 
vantages to Foreigners. 

We have now given fair samples of 
the book, and trust, therefore, that 
our readers will form the same good 
opinion of it as we do ourselves, 


—?o> 


56. The Case Leiween the Church and the 
Dissenters, impartially and practically con- 
sidered. By the Rev. Francis Merewether, 
M.A. Rector of Cole Orton, Vicar of 
Whitwick, and Chaplain to the most no- 
ble the Marquis of Lansdowne. 8vo. 
pp. 166. 

THE facility of obtaining subsist- 
ence without ily labour, by the 
trouble only of getting up a jargon out 
of the Bible, has incited hundreds to 
leave the plough and the loom for the 
edification of mankind, in the most 
solemn and awful and difficult of sub- 
jects. Within our own places of resi- 
dence, we could name three such per- 
sons; the first was a weaver, who by 
making a shuttle of his tongue, never 
wove with a wooden one aerward $ 
the second was a stage-coac » who 

rformed ‘regular duty on Sundays, 

ut mounted the box at any. other 
time to serve a sick brother of the 
whip. He was a good-natured fellow, 
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but, “fon account of presumed over- 
familiarity with a weneli (to use the 
language of’ his followers), ‘sufferéd 
much, poor dear man, ‘from evil re- 
ports.” The third was a prize-fighter; 
a boxer. He gave lectures on’ ‘the 
Bible upon Sundays, and on sparring 
during week-days. We have hea 
two the following (unpublished we are 
told) anecdote of a celebrated *4rage- 
dian. When he-was-a stroller, and 
short of cash (as is usual in the pro- 
fession), he frequently preached. Once 
after delivery of a charity sermon he 
held a plate at the door. An old wo- 
man lugged from her pocket a tin ca- 
nister, and fumbled at the mouth of 
it. What are you about? said K——~ 
** There is eighteen pence in it, 
and I want to get out sixpence for 
you,” was the answer. ‘ Give it me,” 
said , and seizing the canister, he 
shook it violently, ejected the whole 
eighteen pence into the plate, and 
mixed it up with the collection, to 
the consternation of the old woman, 
who never again brought the tin ca- 
nister upon similar occasions. Such 
being every-day results of the Tolera- 
tion Act (a wise political measure), we 
can only say that the vulgar have ever 
elevated quacks above physicians, and 
given to fortune-tellers and fanatics an 
influence over their minds, which not 
even ‘self-interest, much less reason, 
can overcome. We therefore think 
it infra dignitatem, for the Clergy to 
notice such things in the solemn form 
of this pamphlet, however deeply the 
mischief of them may obtain, because 
reason can have no influence upon 
minds not governed by reason. The 
preachers must alienate the people 
from’ the Church, otherwise they ruin 
themselves; and perhaps the only re- 
medy for it (if there be any) is educa- 
tion, and the dispersion of rational 
books. Our author enumerates va- 
rious civil and political evils, into 
which we cannot enter, because under 
toleration they must prevail; and 
therefore we shall end with the no- 
tice of a most preposterous dogma 
of a society calling themselves the 
«« Protestant Society for the protection 
of Religious Liberty.” They assume 
(see our author, p. 30), 


«That the unrestricted allowance of ati 
RELIGIOUS OPINIONS AND DIVERSITIES OF 
worsuiP is essential to the rights of con- 
science, favouralle to the promotion of 
piety, and er pee to the harmony and 
improvement of mankind.” 
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Now, under this postulate the De- 
vil himself might et an__unte, 
stricted privilege of propagating nis 
religious opinions ; and we are inclined 
to think that he does, do so; and that 
he'is wy 4 a leading. member of the 
Society for the Protection: of Religious 
Liberty, to whom he appears as an an- 
gel of Light Most assuredly we have 
a right to think so, for by their dogma 
we are called upon to allow blasphem- 
ers and Mahometans to cireulate their 
demoralizing. mischief ad libitum: It 
is very true that fanciful men , have 
maintained such a dogma, but they 
could only vindicate it hy an: impos- 
sibility, viz. the disjunction of mora- 
lity from religion. Now until opi- 
nions cease to influence actions, this 
disjunction can never ensue; and. to 
say that laws must have no application 
to morals, provided it be part of a 
man’s religion to be immoral, then is 
this dogma the Devil's own doctrine, 
as itis also that of the “Society for 
protecting Religious Liberty.” 
However we disapprove of any for- 
mal argumentative seed aly for the 
reasons before given, we are bound to 
do Mr. Merewether the justice of com- 
mending his zeal, good sense, and tem- 
per. His book, if he can get people 
to read it, and it well deserves peru- 
sal, may do good among the very few 
dissenters who are able to understand 
it, and are unprejudiced and honest in 
their dissent. Generally — speaking, 
dissent in all above the vulgar. is 
founded upon club principles, or prin- 
ciples with which the world or human 
error has far more concern than reli- 


gion, 
gh 
57. Garip Prose Romances: A Col- 
lection of Ancient English Fictions: edited 
by William J. Thoms. Nos. I. to V. 12mo. 

Pickering. 

TO bring together a variety of the 
innumerable and diversified relics of 
the literature of ancient days is a 
laudable and agreeable task, as they 
present a vitw of the manners, the 
tastes, and the feelings of our. an- 
cestors. It is on this account that the 
extensive, interesting, and valuable 
collections of Letters on English His- 
tory are so highly estimated, as weil-as 
for the historical information they 
convey ; and it is on this ground that 
the series of Romances now’ in: the 
course of publication will be ‘sure to 
receive the encouragement of thé pub- 
lic—of those men who comtemp te the 
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eharacter of a period and le from 
the passions whieh were exhibited and 
the tastes which were cultivated ; who 
have been accustomed to watch ‘the 

dual efforts of civilization to burst 
the barriers of barbarism ‘and ig- 
norince; and who have noticed the 
wonderful contrarieties. which mark- 
ed its progress. To such -this collec- 
tion will afford much intellectual en- 
tertainment and delightful amusement. 

To us it has often been a matter of 
surprise that in any age when chi- 
valry reigned the “‘ lord of the ascend- 
ant” amongst polite acquirements, 
when a.uxuriant feeling pervaded the 
effusions of its bards, and marked the 
conduct of its heroes, that such tales 
as that of Virgilius should ever have 
found admirers. It is the widest remove 
from reason, and the most stupid pro- 
duction we ever*read. That of =, 
bert the Deuyll, from the superstitious 
notions which are imbibed by bold 
and ardent minds when subjected to 
the domination of a crafty and -despo- 
tic priesthood, could not fail of being 
a popular narrative; yet it presents 
much contemplative matter; and is 
calculated to excite both pityand disgust. 
We have. not room to enter into an 
analysis of those tractsalready published, 
or to give any detailed observations on 
their character, their tendency, or their 
effect in forming the literature of sub- 
sequent ages; though it would be a 
pleasing task to shew how the art of 
fictious embellishment had descended 
from those remote periods to a Scott, a 
Moore, ora Cunningham. We, how- 
ever, heartily wish success to this col- 
lection, and agree with the Editor, 
whose talents and acquirements we re- 
spect, and who has now proved him- 
self a worthy disciple of the Percys 
and the Ritsons of the past century, 
in,the following just observations in 
his Address : 


**The ancient Romances and Tales, which 
formed the reereative reading, and were the 
delight of our ancestors, have exercised so 
sensible an influence in the formation of the 
enaracter of our National Literature, as to 
render them, independently of their intrin- 
siomerit, highly interesting, as well to the 
man of letters as to the literary antiquary. 
Of these ‘Classics of an age which knew 
of,-none,’..few are to be obtained even at 
Considerable trouble and expence, and many 
from their. rarity are totally inagcessible. 
These considerations will sufficiently ex- 
plain the metives which have induced the 
present undertaking, which it is hoped wilt 
form a highly interesting collection of fic- 
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titious narrative, and supply an biates in 
the History of English Literature.” 

Those already published are, 1. Ro- 
bert the Dew 4 2. The Lyfe of Vir- 
gilius. .3. Thomas of Reading. 4, 
Rebin Hood, with life from MS. in 
British Museami! 5. George & Green, 
Pinder of Wakefield; and 6th, Doctor 


Faustus. 
—-- Qe 
58. Sir Water Scort’s Life of Napoleon 


Buonaparte. 
(Concluded from p. 245.) 

WE are not in a condition; with 
exhausted limits, to trace the last ef- 
forts of this extraordinary man. Over- 

owered by numbers, he still fought 
Siund to hand, or effected those mas- 
terly retreats which added to his mi- 
litary fame. With a force not ex- 
ceeding 30,000 men, he retired in the 
face of an army of 80,000. But the 
stake for which he played the bloody 
game was now beyond redemption ; 
his desperate efforts were unavailing, 
and the surrender of Paris, after an ac- 
tion in which the defenders lost 4000 
in killed and wounded, left him no 
alternative but submission. Frequently 
indeed with the relics of his army he 
was resolved to march and rescue the 
capital, but he was as frequently over- 
ruled by the Marshals who surrounded 
him. The Allies published a procla- 
mation, in which they refused to treat 
with him, and at length he consented 
to a personal abdication of the throne. 

** With considerable reluctance, and after 
long debate, Napoleon assumed the pen, 
and acquiescing in the reasoning pressed 
upon him, wrote the following words, which 
we translate as literally as possible, as shew- 
ing Napoleon’s power of dignity of expres- 
siun when deep feeling predominated over 
his affectation of antithesis and orienta- 
talism of composition, 

“« The Allied powers have proclaimed that. 
the Emperor Napoleon is the sole obstacle 
to the re-establishment of peace in Europe 
—the Emperor Napoleon, faithful to his 
oath, declares that he is ready to descend 
from the throne, to quit France, and even 
to relinquish life for the good of the coun- 
try, which is inseparable from the rights 
of his Son, from those of the Regency in the 
person of the Empress, and from the main- 
tenance of the laws of the Empire. Done at 
our Palace of Fontainbleau, 4 April, 1814." 

Commissioners were charged with 
this important document, and appoint- 
ed to treat with the Allies. When de- 
sirous of ascertaining what stipulations 
they were to require for Napoleon ; 
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‘* None—replied he. Obtain the best 
terms you can for France—for myself 
I ask nothing.” 

The negociation was unsuccessful, 
and his unconditional abdication fol- 
lowed. The Isle of Elba was all that 
temained to him of imperial dignity, 
as if in mockery of his former power. 
Friends and retainers, it is said, dro 
ped from the unfortunate Napoleon, like 
eaves from the fading-tree. Courtiers 
and domestics deserted him. His fare- 
well to the Imperial Guard is as _pa- 
thetic a scene as the pen of the His- 
torian, or the imagination of the Poet 
ever drew. 

During his melancholy journey to 
the Coast, the unkindness of the peo- 

le made a sensible impression on 

im. He is stated to have shed tears. 
He embarked on board his Britannic 
Majesty’s ship, the Undaunted, com- 
manded by Captain Usher. He went 
on shore with the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to attend him at Elba on the 
4th of May, to the limits of which his 
empire was now contracted. During 
the early part of his residence here his 
mind appears to have found occupation 
in planning improvements, to which 
indeed his resources were inadequate, 
bat the restlessness of his nature was 
not to be so easily satisfied, and it is 
more than probable that he was even 
then nourishing some secret purpose 
of occupying the throne he had lost. 
It was notorious that the soldiery of 
France were still attached to him, 
and many agents were employed in 
preparing the way for his re-appear- 
ance. On the night of the obth of 
February, during the absence of the 
British Commissioners, he embarked 
with his guards on board the flotilla, 
and after narrowly escaping a French 
Royalist frigate, and the pursuit of an 
English sloop of war, he disembarked 
at Cannes, a small sea-port in the gulf 
of St. Juan. His party increased as 
he advanced ; the soldiers who were 
sent to oppose him received him with 
shouts of congratulation. His pro- 

ress was uninterrupted, and amidst 
the acclamations of the military he 
entered Paris. 

The eam Oat —s are mat- 
ters of general notoriety. Europe a 
peared e arms against the diatarher 
of her. repose ; and the victory of Wa- 
terloo saw Napoleon again a fugitive, 
and at the mercy of the conqueror. 
The events of a century seemed com- 
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prised in a hundred days; and an en- 


terprise that threatened Europe with 
convulsions to her very centre, was 
terminated at a single blow. The 
reign of Napoleon was now ended for 
ever, and henceforward. it is the 
vince of his Biographer to speak of 
him as General Buonaparte, the cap- 
tive of St. Helena, fretting away his 
existence amidst petty provocation, 

rtly engendered = his own irrita- 

ility, and partly by the fears of the 

Governor, to w keeping he was 
entrusted. 

A very full and interesting account 
of the interview between Napoleon, 
Lord Keith, and Sir Henry Bunbury, 
the latter of whom brought with him 
the intentions of the British Govern- 
ment respecting Buonaparte, is given 
by Sir Walter Scott. 

The public opinion we believe even 
at this he to be divided as to the mea- 
sure adopted by the British Govern. 
ment for securing the person of Na- 

leon. It is defended at some length 
in the volume under consideration, and 
with some ability. 

We pass over the squabbles that 
ensued between Napoleon and Sir 
Hudson Lowe, by which the capti- 
vity of the former was greatly aggra- 
vated, and the situation of the other 
more embarrassed. It was clear that 
the prisoner was aware of that infir- 
mity of temper in his keeper, which 
would be easily ruffled, and he lost no 
opportunity of inflaming it. 


*¢ We might have thought (says his Bio- 
grapher) that the Conqueror in so many 
bloody conflicts would even upon provocation 
have thought it beneath him to enter on a 
war of words with the Governor of an islet 
on the Atlantic, where foul lan e could 
be the only weapon on either side, and have 
held it a yet greater derogation so far to 
lay aside his high character as to be the 
first to engage in so ignoble a conflict.* * * 
But the loftiest and proudest beings of mere 
humanity are like the image which the As- 
sytian monarch beheld in his dream, blend- 
ed of various metals, uniting that which is 
vile with those which are most precious, 
that which is frail, weak, and unsubstantial 
with what is most perdurable and strong. 
Napoleon, like many an emperor and hero 
before him, sunk under his own passions 
after having vanquished nations, and be- 
came in his exile the prey of petty spleen, 
which racked him almost to. frenzy, aod 
induced him to hazard his health, or per- 
haps even to throw away his life, rather 
than submit with dignified patience to that 
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which: his‘ misfortunes had rendered -un- 
Peotenstadl devoted 

«The concluding pages are devoted to 

an estimate of Lm seesters of Buo- 

5and it has been drawn with 

great truth, .mueh am rtiality, and 

considerable talent and ‘discrimination: 

«The faiilts of Buonaparte, we cénclide 
as-we commenced, were rather those of the 

ignand politician, than of the indi- 
vidual. “Wisely is ig:written, that if we'say 
we have no.sin we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth .is not jimus, It was the inordinate 
force of ambition which made him .the 
scourge of Europe; it was his efforts to dis- 
guise that selfish rinciple that made him 
combjne fraud with force, end establish a 
regular system for deceiving those whom 
he could not subdue. ‘Had his natural dis- 
position Leen coldly cruel, like that of Oc- 
tavius, or hed he” given way to the warmth 
of his temper, like other despots, his pri- 
vate history, as well as that of his cam- 
paignss must have been written in letters of 
bloed.,- If, instead of asserting that he ne- 
vet Committed.a crime, he had limited his 
self-eulogy to asserting, that in attaining 
and wiel supreme power, he had re- 
sisted the temptation to commit many, he 
could not have been contradicted. And 
this is no small praise. 

“* His system of government was false in 
the extreme. It comprehended the slavery 
of France; and.aimed at the subjugation of 
the world:| But to the former he did much 
to tequite them for the jewel of which he rob- 
hal heme He gave thema regular govern- 
ment, schools, institutions, courts of jus- 
tice, and a code of laws. In Italy, his rule 
was equally splendid and beneficial. The 

ood effects which arose to other countries 
his reign and character, begin also to 
be felt, though unquestionably they are not 
éf the kind which he intended to produce. 
His‘invasion, tending to reconcile the dis- 
cords which existed in many states between 
thé governors and governed, by teaching 
thém to unite together against a common 
enemy, have gone far to loosen the feudal 
yoke, to enlighten the mind both of prince 
and people, and have led to many admirable 
results, which will not be the less durably 
adyantageous, that they have arisen, and 
are arising, alowly, and without contest. 

‘fn closing the Life of Naroteon Buo- 
NAPARTE, We are called upon to observe, 
that he was a man tried in the two extre- 
mities, of the most exalted power and the 
most ineffable calamity; and if he occa- 
sionally appeared presumptuous when sup- 
ported by the armed force of half a world, 
or unreasonably querulous when imprisoned 
within the narrow limits of St. Helena, it 
is scarce within thie capacity of those whose 
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steps have never led them beyond. the )mid- 
die -path of life, to. estimate either: the 
strength of the temptations to; which he ; 
yielded, or the force of mind whieh he op- 
posed to those which he was able, to re- 
sist. 

When we look back on the Nine 
Volames through ‘which we "have 
passed, and «consider' how fitile’ we 
have done towards giving our readers , 
even) aifaint sketch’ of their ‘coments, 
we dare not ask thein to foray an ‘esti+ 
mate of the whole by the specimens 
we have presented. But we do ear- 
nestly invite them to the perusal of a 
life which has no ater t > history 
for the splendour of its materials, and 
which no human imagination could 
follow in the variety of its features. 
The patient industry with which facts 
are collected ; the coilation of discord- 
ant statements, the clear-sighted per- 
ception of motives, the weighing, the 
sifting, the adjusting, ‘all appear to us 
admirable, nay, wonderfal. The au- 
thor has not **grubbed for anecdotes 
in the libels of private scandal of the 
time,” and no apocryphal story is cir- 
culated without scrutinizing its pro- 
bability. Sir Walter Scott has neither 
written an eulogy on Napoleon, nor 
has he handed him down. to the ex- 
ecration of posterity as the monster he 
was represented dusing ‘that Jong pe+ 
riod, when it was the interést of Great 
Britain so to represent him. ‘There is 
no depreciation of that which is meris 
torious; there is no blind devotion to 
that which, though dazzling to the 
senses, is morally unjust. It is well 
for the fame of Buonaparte, it is bet, 
ter for the cause of trath, that withia 
six years of his death a writer could 
be found capable of grappling with the 
events of his wonderful life. It is 
well for posterity, that in its estimate 
of the character of Napoleon, it will 
have the advantage of materials which 
have undergone the process to which 
they have been subjected, and to which 
they will probably be still further ex- 
posed. It is evident that the Author 
of Waverley has brought to the task 
all the great requisites of an Historian 
— impartial justice, and a correct judg- 
ment, and to these may be superadded 
a felicity of expression, a lucid arrange- 
ment, and a sober reasoning on the 
facts presented to him, which have 
neyer been surpassed. Inaccuracies of 
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style, and inelegancies of diction there 
are, but they are as mites in the sun- 
beam; and we consign these volumes 
with confidence to our readers, as ho- 
nourable to their author, and to the 
age in which we live. 

Our notice of their contents has ne- 
cessarily been hurried and inefficient ; 
but we think enough has been shewn 
to vindicate the praises we have be- 
stowed—enough we trust has been 
said to lead the reader to those pages 
where the wonderful events of thirty 
years are discussed with calmness of 
philosophic investigation, and in which 
the dignity and sobriety of truth has 
never been sacrificed to the love of 
illusion and display. Our task has 
been long, but it has been a cheerful 
one; and this was not the fault of the 
author, but of his subject. The career 
of ambition is always written in cha- 
racters of blood, and it is in this path 
he must move who tracks the steps of 
Napoleon Buonaparte. 


59. The English Gentleman's Litrary Ma- 
nual; or a Guide to the Formation of a 
Library of select Literature ; accompanied 
with original Notices, biographical and 
critical, of Authors and Books. By Wil- 
liam Goodhugh. $8vo. pp. 363. 

THE denomination ‘‘ Gentleman’s 
Library,” must properly be considered 
as here used in contrast to a Lady’s li- 
brary, i.e. a library consisting of trash. 
We wish, however, that Mr. Good- 
hugh had avoided the term altogether, 
for it hears the construction of being a 
catalogue of works fitted for gentlemen 
in particular, limiting the term to men 
of independent fortune. Now the 
the musea, works of plates, antiquities, 
topography, and genealogy, have pe- 
culiar claims to the patronage of the 
nobility and gentry, and very useful 
books they are; but Mr. Goodhugh 
contemptuously heads a short article 
concerning the subject of British An- 
tiquities and Topography, —subjects 
very dear to us Antiquaries,—with a 
quotation from Mallet, uncalled for, 
and senseless and tasteless, stating that 
he who labours in Archeology “ only 
toils, and toils to be a fool.” (p. 61.) 
Accordingly Mr. Goodhugh gives us, 
after another sneering quotation, only 
Jive pages on the subject of ‘* British 
Antiquities and Topography,” among 
wiih Antiquities he classes Capper’s 


Census, Gilpin’s Picturesque Works, 
and Johnson's Tour to the Hebrides; 
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and in his catalogue of Strutt’s works, 
omits the Horda Angel-Cynnan;—but 
in Theology the catalogue extends to 
twenty-nine pages, and Mr. Good- 
hugh’s gentleman is recommended to 
expend upon this science alone not 
much less, upon a moderate computa- 
tion, than one thousand pounds, as if 
there was a layman in England who 
would be as great a fool as we Anti- 
quaries. In every class numerous 
writers of merit are omitted, and when 
the gentleman had collected Mr. Good- 
hugh’s whole ‘* List of Books,” at the 
moderate cost of about forty or fifty 
thousand pounds, he would find that 
he had ¢en or twenty thousane pounds 
more to sacrifice, in order to include 
the ill-used and insulted omittees. The 
fact is, that there is a wide difference 
between forming a valuable library, 
and laying in a ben stock, the mis- 
taken principle upon which Mr. Good- 
hugh’s manual is constructed, and 
through which it is converted into a 
mere stock in trade Jist for a vender of 
books. In that view, or as a tolerably 
copious Index, it is very useful. No 
scholar of taste will put a scheol Bio- 

raphical Dictionary along side of 
Shalmers’s, or Murray’s Grammar 
next to Harris’s Hermes, and Horne 
Tooke’s Diversions of Purley, though 
all this is perfectly proper in a book- 
seller, who has customers of all sorts 
to please. It is absurd to deter gentle- 
men from purchasing, by laying be- 
fore them enormous cost as the sole 
means of acquiring a good library, as if 
it was only the same thing as storing a 
warehouse. For a gentleman’s library, 
a few of the best works on every sub- 
ject, of extensive compass of eh 
tion, are sufficient, if the purchaser 
does not mean to study the subject; 
and he who does that will not like a 
catalogue which does not distinguish 
synonymous books and works compiled 
from one another, because no man 
likes to waste his money. Besides, 
we should injure numerous excellent 
authors and enterprising booksellers, 
if we approved of the taste of Mr. 
Goodhugh, or pronounced him to be 
sufficiently imperio dignus for the high 
rank which he has taken. We shall 
not deny, however, that his notes are 
useful and amusing. 


The poor Authors of Grub-street. 


**From this street has proceeded an in- 
finity of wit and humour, and which has 
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absolutely denominated a sect of authors 
and a species of literature that has not a 
little benefited mankind. It is impossible 
to say when authors first settled upon this 
their once favourite spot, but if we suffer 
conjecture to occupy the place of certainty, 
I should suppose they were poorer in former 
es than the present, and chose this place 
of abode for the cheapness of living; for it 
is upon record, that about the time that 
wit and learning fixed their abode in Grub- 
street, the Steward Magistrate and Leet 
Jury of the Manor of Takers, with all 
their officers, tenants, &c. amounting to 
more than fifty persons, dined at the Turk’s 
Head in the Moor-fields, at the expence of 
twenty-three shillings, a sum now scarcely 
to be thought immoderate for the ample 
meal and et ceteras of ore person of the 
same description. This quarter had also 
for many ages been famous as a receptacle 
for authors of the lower but still the most 
useful branches of literature. Here, before 
the discovery of printing, lived many of 
those ingenious persons who wrote the small 
histories then in use; also the A, B, C, or 
Absies, together with the Ave, Creeds, 
Graces, &e. When the art of printing 
made the trade of an author of greater im- 
portance, when the black-letter copies were 
with facility multiplied ad infinitum, when 
volumes and piles of volumes were formed ; 
and stationers, which name they derived 
from being stationed at the corners of 
streets, particularly about Long and Hosier- 
lanes, the Old Bailey, Grey Friars’ Wall, 
Paul’s Cloister, Barbican, and many other 
places, became booksellers, and collecting 
themselves into a fraternity, chose for their 
residence Little Britain and Aldersgate- 
street, for in those early periods not’ one 
had crept so far as the Black Horse without 
Newgate. When their best patrons, the 
booksellers, had so snugly seated them- 
selves, they thought it was high time to 
look about, they therefore chose for their 
altitudes the houses of Grub-street, from 
its vicinity to the different presses, and 
from being the centre of a great number of 
convenient alleys, courts, and backways, by 
which a man who had any turn towards to- 
pography, might get to or escape from his 
publisher’s shop without exposing his per- 
son to more hazard than that of once cross- 
ing the High-street. In this street lived 
and died Fox the martyrologist, Speed the 
historian, Richard Smith, a learned Apti- 
quary, and the immortal Milton.” P. 84. 


The following anecdote of a coun- 
try Clergyman may be useful to such 
of them as are inclined to print their 
sermons. A poor Vicar had been de- 
sired by his parishioners to publish a 
particular sermon. Highly elated with 
the compliment, he made a journey to 
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London, and agreed with Mr. ag 2 
ton to undertake the publication. He 
was asked how many copies he would 
choose to have struck off. The Cler- 
gyman observed, that as there were 
ten thousand parishes in England, 
each parish would take one copy; 
some more, and therefore he should 
venture to print about 35 or 36,000 
copies. The Bookseller in vain re- 
monstrated. The Vicar was peremp- 
tory. After two months’ patience, he 
wrote for a debtor and creditor ac- 
count, expecting a glorious golden ba- 
lance in his favour. What were his 
mortification and anguish, when he 
received the following account : 


** The Reverend Debtor to C. Riving- 





ton. 8: -4.'é. 
To printing and paper, 35,000 
copies of Sermons - - 785 5 6 
Creditor. 
By the sale of seventeen copies 
said Sermons - - x 2 2,8 


Balance due to C. Rivington £.784 0 0 


The Bookseller, however, in a day 
or two sent a letter to the following 


purport : 

** Reverend Sir,—I beg pardon for in- 
nocently amusing myself at your expénce, 
but you need not give yourself any ufeasi- 
ness. I know better than you could do the 
extent of the sale of single sermons, and 
accordingly printed but one hundred copies, 
to the expence of which you are heartily 
welcome.” 


This anecdote is not, however, new. 
It is here given to a highly respectable 
living Bookseller. Why the name of 
the party was altered we know not; 
but we believe it really occurred toa late 
celebrated Typographer; but whether 
to Mr. Bowyer or Mr. Strahan, we do 
not at this moment recollect. 

We have given a fairer view of Mr. 
Goodhugh’s book than his insults to 
Antiquaries deserve. Not contented 
with calling us ** fools,” he says of Mr. 
Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, that it 
contains ‘‘ many remains OF olscuro- 
rum virorum” (sic p. 97); and in p. 
64, we have Lysons’s ** Reliquie Bri- 
tannico Romano.” As, therefore, we 
are no doubt in Mr. Goodhugh’s cri- 
tical acumen and curious Anglo-La- 
tinity “AN obscurorum virorum,”’ we 
solicit that gentleman in pity to attri- 
bute our remarks on his work ‘“‘ To 
obscurorum virorum mirati !” Latinity 
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in his own style. To be serious. We 
protest against his dictation in making 
his book an Index Expurgatorius: still, 
though we should be sorry to see any 
gentleman form a library upon his 
plan, it is a very useful catalogue for 


reference. 


60. Ellis’s Letiers on English History. 
(Concluded from p. 160.) 


POLITICAL intrigue is in detail 
little valued, except it be connected 
with public events of great interest. 
Every body expects in a_ politician 
what he is sure to find, one man trying 
to overreach another; and he attends 
to the general result with triumph or 
vexation, according to his —~ or pre- 
judice. But the conduct of a great mo- 
narch or commander, in the achieve- 
ment of grand exploits, because the in- 
cidents have great interest, shows the 
wonderful power of reason (as to hu- 
man affairs), and occupies the attention 
with intensity, because thé detail im- 
plies the process by which wonderful 
phenomena are developed ; and cer- 
tainly the object of all curiosity is 
knowledge. 

But these are not exclusive concerns 
of History. That embraces every thing 
which man can do or suffer; neverihe- 
less there is a particular reflection to 
be made, which is of rare occurrence ; 
viz. that there is no such thing as pure 
abstract reason ; only pure so far as the 
circumstances to which it refers are in 
themselves pure, that is, capable of 
only one construction and definition. 
Thus, in all stages of History, there are 
certain things of which the conclusion 
is sure to be correct; but when men 
cannot see their way to such a plain 
and infallible conclusion, then reason 
fails, gropes in the dark, even stumbles 
into follies. A matter of this character 
opens the volume before us. 

It is well known that the old Cove- 
nanters, not admiring the passive doc- 
urines of Christ, saw their purposes 
better served by ‘‘ the sword of the 
Lord and of Gideon,” and that they 
moulded their conduct and _propa- 
gated their opinions chiefly under the 
sanction of the Old Testament. There 
they could find precedent and autho- 
rity for political and military acts, of 
which the New Testament said no- 
thing. Perhaps this attention to that 
part of the Bible, influenced Crom- 
well, who, says Mr. Ellis, brought 
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back the Jews to England; and the 
consequence was, that the Asiatic 
Jews sent here Rabbi Jacob Ben 
Azahel, and others, to inquire whether 
he (Cromwell) was not the Messiah 
who had been long expected, and 
whether he was not descended from a 
Jewish family (p. 6). Cromwell saw 
that this opinion was not likely to suit 
the Saints of the day, and dismissed the 
Jews hastily. The lawyers were for 
receiving them with civil privileges ; 
the Citizens indifferent, the Clergy 
hostile, and the wily Usurper, with 
great dexterity, preserved his own au- 
tocracy, by professing, that HIS CON- 
SCIENCE was troubled with the ques- 
tion, and that he must seek the Lord, 
to know what it was best for him to 
do. He died soon afterwards ; and 
Mr. Ellis says, it is not unlikely that 
Cromwell would have done nothing 
more to serve thein. 

The leading events of the reign of 
James II. are amply known ; and most 
interesting details are given here of 
latent incidents. The qualifications of 
Citizens for soldiers have been often 
ridiculed ; they have been considered 
as peculiarly susceptible of bodily 
fear, and there appears, if we do not 
mistake the motive, an extraordinary 
y oonaa of this, in the following anec- 

ote: 


** When Judge Jeffries was brought, 
amid universal execration of the people, be- 
fore the Lord Mayor, he, when in sight of 
the prisoner, fell into a violent paralytique 
fit, so as to hinder him from examining him, 
and continued ill afterwards.” P, 174, 


The reign of Anne is chiefly notice- 
able for the violence of political party, 
but which was just and sme) on 
account of the danger of re-admitting 
the House of Stuart. The national 
gratitude seems, in common opinion, 
to have been dishonoured by the Court’s 
neglect of the great Duke of Marlbo- 
rough ; but we here find a palliation. 
Lord Sunderland, in a letter to the 
Duke of Newcastle, says, 


‘** If there is not a just spirit shown in 
Parliament, we had as good give up the 
game, and submit to my Lord Treasurer and 
Lord Marllorough’s bringing in the Prince 
of Wales [i. e. the Pretender].” P. 250. 


Consideration was, however, enter- 
tained for his heroic services. On 
the disgrace of his turbulent Xantippe 
Duchess, the Queen indulged the Duke 
with his choice of either bringing the 
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gold key, or having it sent for; not- 
withstanding which, he was so Jew- 
minded, ‘‘ that he resolved to accom- 
modate- himself to the Queen’s plea- 
sure” (263). Otium cum dignitate 
would have been more suitable to his 
glory; but there are spots in the sun. 
V ould that they did not convey to the 
Philosopher an opinion, that military 
excellence is, in se, only an excellence 
in trade, a medium of personal aggran- 
dizement. In our judgment a conque- 
ror should be a patriot also. 

We have been much gratified in 
succeeding letters, with the wise poli- 
tical measures of George the First and 
Second ; and somewhat amused with 
the pomposity of that solemn coxcomb 
Dr. pees Bp.) Kennet, in dis- 
patching his own bulletins full of old 
women’s gossip, about the minutia of 
the Princess of Wales’s accouchement, 
and his consequential observation, 
“that Courts and Crowns have so 
many cares and troubles appended to 
them, that He began to affect privacy” 
(p. 310). No doubt the Court could 
not have done without him. Equally 
laughable is the conduct of Dr. Bent- 
ley, who “ with a reinforcement of 
devils almost as wicked as himself (says 
the letter), gave himself great airs _ 
the King’s coming to Cambridge.” Pp. 
311—314. 

Ireland in 1714 was precisely in the 
same situation as at present. Bishop 
Nicolson, in going to take possession 
of the See of Derry, says, 

“« They were also pleased to grant me a 
guard of dragoons, with whom I travelled in 
great security through a country said to be 
much infested with a set of barbarous and 
pilfering Tories. I saw no danger of losing 
the little money I had: but was under some 
apprehension of being starved; having never 
beheld, even in Picardy, Westphalia, or Scot- 
land, such dismal marks of hunger aud want 
as appeared in the countenances of the poor 
creatures that I met with on the road. The 
wretches lie in reeky sod-hovels ; and have 
generally no more than a rag of course 
blanket, to cover a small part of their naked- 
ness. Upon the strictest enquiry, 1 could 
not find that they are better clad or lodged 
in the winter season. These sorry slaves 
plough the ground to the very top of their 
mountains, for the service of their lords ; 
who spend truly rack rents, as somebody 
supposed those of this diocese would be 
spent in London. A ridge or two of potatoes 
is all the poor tenant has for the support of 
himself, a wife, and commonly ten or twelve 
bare-legged children. To complete their 
misery, these animals are bigotted Papists ; 
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and we frequently met them trudging to 
some ruined Church or Chapel, either to 
mass, a funeral, ur a wedding, with a priest 
in the same habit with themselves.” P.319. 

In another letter, it appears that 
Voltaire made use of his talents in no 
better form than a pettifogging lawyer 
or clever swindler does his; and that 
his admission into respectable society 
was therefore most dangerous. The 
correspondence of the King of Prussia 
with this human serpent, was betrayed 
to the French ministers, and thus Vol- 
taire degraded himself into a spy. Sir 
Andrew Mitchell asked his Majesty 
for an explanation concerning some 
particular matters which had transpir- 
ed; and received for answer, that the 
King had written about them éo no 
one but Voltaire. Hereupon Sir An- 
drew observes, 


**I believe the Court of France makes 
use of the artful pen of Voltaire to draw se- 
crets from the King of Prussia, and which 
that Prince writes as a wit, and to a wit he 
is capable of great indiscretions. But what 
surprises me still more, is, that whenever 
Voltaire’s name is mentioned, his Prussian 
Majesty never fails to give him the epithets 
he may deserve, which are, the worst heart, 
and greatest rascal now living ; yet with all 
this he continues to correspond with him. 
Such in this prince is the lust of praise from 
a great and elegant writer, in which how- 
ever he will at last be the dupe; for by what 
I hear from good authority, of Voltaire’s 
character, he may dissemble, but never can 
nor never will forgive the King of Prussia 
for what has passed between them.” P. 425, 


One would suppose that Voltaire’s 
mother, like, as commentators say, her 
ancestrix Eve, had an affair of gallan- 
try with the devil, whence issued a 
son worthy such parents. 

The following character is given of 
the late Queen Charlotte, when a 
bride, by Lord Harcourt. 

** Our Queen that is to be has seen very 
little of the world, but her very good sense, 
vivacity, and cheerfulness, I dare say, will 
recommend her to the King, and make her 
the darling of the British uation. She is no 
regular beauty, but she is of a very pretty 
size, has a charming complexion, very pretty 
eyes, and fincly made. In short, she is a 
very fine girl.” P. 439. 

No man living can safely say that 
omens are purely superstitious, be- 
cause he knows not all the modes of 
action used by Providence; nor can 
know or found data where there is 
ignorance. It is certain that a comet 
appeared in the year when Napoleon 
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was born; before he crossed the Nie- 
men to enter Russia, “‘ his horse fell 
and threw him upon the sand.” 
** That,” said a solitary voice, ‘*is a bad 


augury; a Roman would back.” 
Whether it was spoken by himself or 
one of his suite, is unknown*. Just 


before he arrived at Moscow, the at- 
tention of the inhabitants was occupied 
by a vulture, who had entangled him- 
self in the chains that — yr the 
cross of the principal Church, and re- 
mained there in a state of suspension. 
The Russians then thought, that, in the 
same manner as the Vulture, God was 

oing to deliver Napoleon into their 
hands +. When the very same cross 
was in the process of being removed 
for conveyance to Frauce, as a trophy, 
a vast flight of ravens were incessantly 
hovering around it; and Napoleon, an- 
noyed by their ominous croakings, ob- 
served, “‘ It seems as if these unlucky 
birds were resolved to defend it.” It 
is known that he was strongly inclined 
to the doctrine of presentiment ft. 

After this introduction, we shall ven- 
ture to give the following coincidences 
which attended the birth of Gzorce 
THE Fourtu, and presignified the 
wealth and glory of his reign; wealth 
we say, because if people ine to op- 
pose the National Deli as an evidence 
to the contrary, we beg to say, that no 
such debt could ever have been con- 
tracted, if there had not been the money 
to lend, nor the interest be paid, if 
there were not great comings in.—Of 
victories, nothing need be said. 

A Mr. Symmer, in a letter dated 20 
Aug. 1762, writes, 

«* Sure, if ever the birth of a Prince was 
ushered in with favourable omens, bis is. 
He is born at a time when the glory of the 
British arms is at a higher pitch than it was 
ever known to be before. He had not been 
come into the world above an hour, when 
near a million of treasure taken from the 
enemy, passed in a procession of twenty 
loaded waggons before his windows. And 
before he was six days old, an account comes 
of one of the most important victories that 
has been obtained during the war, that of 
Havannah.” P. 447. 

Soon after this follow “ the affair of 
a very impudent worthless man, named 
Wilkes” (p. 464) ; prognostics of the 
French Revolution so far back as 1766 
(p. 483); and the just satire, that while 





* Segur, on the Russian expedition, i. 
108. 
+ Id. ii, 20. t 


Engl. Translation. 
Id. ii. 76. 
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France spewed out Rousseau, Englaid 
(whither he had flown) licked up the 
voniit” (p. 486). However, though 
the distressed Manchester operatives 
petition the Clergy one day to solicit 
subscriptions for their relief; and the 
next hold meetings to beg that the 
livelihood of these their benefactors may 
be confiscated, as if by attainder, such 
bad principles as those of Rousseau, 
and these Manchester rogues (we will 
not qualify the term), have no political 
effect here. 

There are two letters of Edmund 
Burke, which contain some wise re- 
marks. Speaking of the anonymous 
scribblers of paragraghs in the news- 
popers, he says, ‘* we know of no pub- 

ic to which we are accountable, be- 
cause it is a vague name; and a sort of 
fictitious tribunal before which we can 
never be acquitted” (p. 537), i.e. in 
other words, fair dealing is not to be 
expected from newspapers. 

Concerning o/d officers, he corrects 
a popular error. Writing in 1795, he 
says, 

‘¢ We want energy, we want enterprise, 
much more than we want experience ; for if 
that could have saved Europe, it was full of 
old officers. In a case like ours, I have no 
opinion at all of old men. If nothing can 
be done by the young, nothing can be done 
at all. I verily believe there is not in the 
Government of France, or in the command 
of its armies, a man of above five and thirty.” 

Here we must take our final leave. 
Our praise could add nothing to the 
justly-earned reputation of Mr. Ellis. 
It is evident that he confers great ho- 
nour upon a very honourable situation ; 
and we heartily congratulate him upon 
his having obtained the applause of 


every one. 
—- 

G1. Questions in Roman History, with Geo- 
graphical Illustrations and Maps ; to which 
are prefixed, Sketches of the Manners, 
Customs, and Institutions of the Romans. 
By John Olding Butler, Author of the 
** Geography of the Glote.” 

MR. BUTLER'’S Questions in Ro- 
man History will not disappoint the 
expectations that our commendation of 
his “‘ Geography of the Globe” may 
have excited. (See vol. xcvi. pt. i.) 
These Questions may indeed be deemed 
a posthumous publication of the late 
Mr. Butler, since it appears that they 
were originally given by him to his 
pupils, and are now published with 
the addition of copious notes and geo- 
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graphical illustrations, by his son. 
They are adapted to the abridgment 
of Goldsmith's Roman ways 9 Some 
short introductory sketches of the Ro- 
man arts and institutions, with a series 
of appropriate questions, are prefixed. 

To all the introductory chapters are 
affixed a series of correspondent ques- 
tions, which the pupil is to answer. 
To the historical questions in each 
number, Mr. Butler has added others 
relating to the places or countries where 
the events happened; and thus a large 
store of ancient geography is brought 
before the learner. This plan is judi- 
cious. No geographical field is more 
extensive than that of Rome and “ her 
attendant realms :” the geography of 
Rome is, in truth, the geography of 
nearly the whole ancient world, for 
nothing less than the world satisfied 
Roman ambition, Two maps, the one 
of ancient Italy, and the other of the 
Roman empire, are given as accompa- 
niments of the geographical illustra- 
tions. Asa further attraction, nearly 
every one of the historical numbers has 
prefixed to it some well-chosen verses, 
and there are also numerous notes illus- 
trating the history of Rome, its man- 
ners, and customs, as well as the lives 
and characters of eminent persons. 

We have discovered a few errors; 
these do not, however, materially affect 
its general merit. Mr. Butler, in his 
account of the Capitol, says, that ** the 
laws which Rome and the Roman 
world obeyed, were exhibited to public 
view in the Capitol.” This is not 
true; they were preserved in the Ca- 

itol, but exhibited in the Forum. 
Ve also think that an introductory 
chapter, giving some account of the 
Roman judicature and laws, would 
have been a valuable addition. In 
conclusion, we can safely recommend 
these ‘* Questions,” as an almost essen- 
tial appendage to the schoo! library. 


—@— 


62. Irish Antiquarian Researches. By Sir 
William Betham, F.S.A. L.S. M.R.1A. 
&c. &c, Ulster King of Arms of ail Ireland, 
&§c. &c. Part Il, 8vo, pp. 442. 

IF the Missionaries to a South Sea 
Island were by any misfortune mur- 
dered, and bibles, letters, furniture, &c. 
were discovered some centuries after, 
such circumstances might give birth to 
opinions, that the island had been once 
civilized, and that such civilization had 


been lost. But Gibbon says, and Phi- 


losophers know, that the ingredients of 
real civilization, the useful arts, are 
never lost. The benefit of the plough 
and the axe perpetuates their use. 
Upon these presumptions, we conclude 
that Ireland was never, properly speak- 
ing, civilized, but that colonies of reli- 
gious persons, possessed of continental 

nowledge, emigrated thither in early 
periods, formed religious societies, and 
communicated a knowledge of the Gos- 

1. Such emigrations were common 
in the perturbed state which attended 
the pt of the Romanempire. Jor- 
nandes (Lib. i. § xi.) says, “* Valens 
Imperator, lege dat4, ut monachi mi- 
litarent, nolentes jussitinterfici.” Upon 
this edict, Leunclavius in his Apologia 
pro Zosimo, makes the following com- 
ment: 

“* Cavit [Valens] ne sub religionis scilicet 
Specie numerus captantium solitudines nimium 
excresceret, ut rebus gerendis et propug- 
nandz reip. idonei, de latebris illis extrahe- 
rentur, et vel armatz militia, pro cujusque 
scilicet genio et indole, vel civiles obire 
munia cogerentur. Hac ego de caussi Va- 
lentem immerito reprehensum arbitror.” 

And again : 

** Monachos denique, quos a matrimoniis 
legitimis abstinere commemorat, et in ur- 
bibus atque vicis collegia complere ho- 
minibus innuptis, nec ad bellum nee alium 
reipublicee necessarium usum idoneis, nisi 
quod via quadam progressi ab eo tempore in 
hune usque diem, magnam terre partem ad 
se transtulerint, et sub pratextu, quasi cum 
pauperibus omnia communicent, omnes pro- 
pe modum ad inopiam redegerint.”” 

Through this state of circumstances, 
chiefly a wish to avoid military duties, 
which were very arduous during the 
barbarian irruptions, personal care and 
safety prompted the emigrations alluded 
to, and filled our country with those 
numerous Welch, Scotch, and Irish 
saints, who are still commemorated in 
the names of various parishes. 

In the case before us, the Slave trade, 
as will hereafter appear, had the same 
effect. The Christian slaves converted 
the barbarian masters. That they 
might and did bring with them sundry 
useful arts, is very probable; but that 
they civilized the people at large in a 
temporal view, is a mistake. They 
knew that superstition and wonder 
could alone influence barbarians, and 
on purpose that they might insure per- 
sonal respect, security, and an opinion * 
that they were superior beings, they 
propagated fictitious miracles. But no 
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wid will say, that because the people 
of the factory at Hudson's’ Bay are ci- 
vilized, that therefore the surrounding 

imaux are civilized also. Thus 
we think that the disputes concerning 
the-ancient civilization of Ireland’ are 
resolvable into. a very simple illustra- 
tion. There were societies of religious 
who possessed all the knowledge of the 
zera, while the people at large remain- 
ed in darkness. Sir William Betham, 
however, says, 

“¢ The book of Armagh contains evidence 
of learning beyond even the most sanguine 
hopes and expectations of the most patriotic 
Irishman. It exhibits an acquaintance with 
the Greek as well as the Latin tongue ; and 
more, in it will be found evidence to con- 
vince the most sceptical, that Ireland in the 
seventh century was a cultivated and civilized 
country, and had been so, forcenturies ; that 
Christianity had long before enlightened her 
people, and that not in isolated and indivi- 
dual cases, where its professors shrunk from 
its avowal, not here and there in a monas- 
tery, on the coast, or in fortified places, 
surrounded by paganism and persecution, 
like an Oasis in the Desart ; no, Ireland was 
then, and long had been a Christian nation, 
governed by wholesome laws, which pro- 
tected the lives and properties of its inha- 
bitants, and respected and shielded the 
stranger.” Pp, 245, 246. 

Now Sir William’s definition of ci- 
vilization greatly differs from ours. The 
Irish modes of living, with the excep- 
tion of such Christianity as was then 
taught, were similar to those of the 
other Celts of Wales and Scotland. 
If any dependence is to be placed upon 
the records of our Nation, upon Giral- 
dus Cambrensis, Froissart, Holinshed, 
and many other authors of high cha- 
racter, the manners of Wales and Scot- 
land continued to be savage, till even a 
very recent period; and in the Book of 
Armagh, we do not see that Ireland 
ever had more lofty pretensions. But 
WE estimate civilization by the arts 
and manners of a people ; Sir William 
may have a different test. 

Sit William shows, in a most lumi- 
nous manner, that there was a genuine 
original Patrick, who lived before the 
Romans left Britain (pp. 277, 278), 
which Patrick was the son of a Decu- 
rio. This word Sir William renders 
** Captain of Ten in a Roman Legion” 
(p. 278), but as Patrick describes him- 
self to be a Roman of the Patrician 
order, and speaks of his nobility and 
citizenship, we are inclined to think 
that by Decurion is here meant the 
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civil dignity in Municipia and Colonies, 
answerable to the Senators in the me- 
tropolis. See Encycl. of Antiq. i. 378. 


Sir William says, that there are 
“ the most genuine and positive evidences of 
the existence of St. Patrick, and the faith 
he taught; the Confessio of St. Patrick, and 
his letter to Coroticus: ‘The first was copied 
into the Book of Armagh, from the original 
in Patrick’s own writing, his own autograph ! 
and is now published froma MS.:nearly 
twelve huodred years old; the last from Sir 
James Ware’s and Dr. O’Conor’s publica- 
tions, which qwere accurately collated with 
antient MSS.” P. 270. 

Now we find that Archbishop Usher 
does collate the various accounts of 
Josceline and other authors concerning 
Patrick, with these documents, dhe 
Confession and the Epistle, as the best 
authority, and that he only notices, .in 
abatement, corruption of the copy. of 
the Confession (Antiq. Eccl.. Brit. c. 
xvii. p. 432). We shall therefore give 
some biographical notices from these 
two documents, as they appear im our 
author, p. 417 seq. Patrick states-that 
he was the son of one Calphurnius, 
who lived in the village of Banavern 
Tabernie ; and that when sixteen years 
old he was made a prisoner by the 
Irish, and employed in attending cattle. 
After he had been six years in that 
service, he was instigated, through a 
dream about a ship, torun away. This 
he did, and miraculously found the 
vessel. The master at first would not 
receive him ; but upon his going away, 
recalled him, and took him on board. 
In three days he and the crew landed, 
and for twenty-eight days they  tra- 
velled through a » aang Their food 
then failed them. These men were 
heathens, and observed to Patrick, that 
as he was a Christian, and said that 
his God was all powerful, he could 
procure them food. Patrick, it an- 
swer, recommended them to. be ‘con- 
verted, and then God might send them 
food. He had scarcely spoken, when 
a herd of swine appeared, and they 
killed many of them, and fed their 
dogs also. They also found wild honey. 
During his sleep afterwards, Patrick 
evidently had the night-mare * (possibly 
from being previously famished), but 
not knowing what it was, makes of it 
a miracle. fle was, he says, asleep, and 


** Satan strongly tempted me; which I 





* It was deemed g Demon in Patritk’s 
zra.—Rev. 
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shall remember as long as I shall be in this 
body. And he fell upon me like a huge rock, 
but hurt none of my limbs. But how it 
suggested itself to me in the spirit to call 
Helia (I know not). Meanwhile, I saw the 
sun rise in the heavens, and while I was ex- 
claiming Helia with all my strength,—Lo! 
the splendour of the Sun fell upon me, and 
immediately released me from the oppressive 
weight.” P. 426. 

Some years having elapsed, he again 
suffered captivity; but after sixty days 
(according to a prophetic communica- 
tion) was liberated. After that he was 
among the Britons with his parents, 
who solicited him never to leave them 
again ; but in the midst of the night 

*¢ He saw a man, as if coming from Hi- 
bernia, whose name was Victoricius, with 
innumerable letters, and he gave me one of 
them, and I read the beginning of the letter 
containing the cry of the Scots, vor Hybe- 
rionacum ; and whilst I was perusing the 
commencement of the letter, I thought in 
my mind that I heard the voice of those who 
were near the wood of Focluti*, which is 
near the western sea, and they thus cried 
out, ‘ We intreat thee, holy youth, to come 
and walk among us,’ and 1 was very much 
pticked to the heart, and could read no 
more: and I then awoke.—God be praised, 
that after so many years, the Lord perform- 
ed to them according to their entreaty.” 

This is all that Patrick here says of 
himself; and through a Jesuit (in 
character we mean) named Palladius 
coming over to Ireland from Rome, 
and cunningly assuming the name of 
Patrick, the accounts become so con- 
fused, that we must refer our readers to 
Josceline, Usher, and our author. 

The Epistle is in the querulous style 
of Gildas ; and relates to the accursed 
slave trade carried on by Coroticus, a 
Welch petty king or tyrant. Patrick 
says, that he and his fellow ruffians 
landed upon the Christian coasts, de- 
ported free-born Christians, and sold 
them to the Scots and Piets. P. 439. 
See Enc. of Antiq. ii. 554. 

Here we shall leave this curious 
book. How Sir William can arrange 
matters with Mr. Godfrey Higgins, 
concerning his manuscripts being of 
the seventh century, and of the pure 
Trish character (which, as Mr. Higgins 
thinks, belongs to the Oghams only), 





* Est autem nominatus ille locus apud 
Mai in ia: Terechano Sylva 
Foehloth vel Fochlithi. Fiecho Slebthiensi 
Ciaille Fochlad dictus. Usser, Ecc. Antiq. 
p- 433. Rev. 

Gent. Mac. October, 1827. 
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it is not for ys to say. In *$18, we 
have the number of verses in the four 
Gospels. Sir William will very easily 
discover, from White’s History of In- 
ventions, 109, 110, when this division 
into verses first ensued, and ascertain 
whether it does not imply an anachron- 
ism, which brings his MS, far below 
the period supposed. We should place 
it in the twelfth century. Neverthe- 
less, differing as we do concerning the 
eras ascribed to his MSS. by Sir Wil. 
liam, those manuscripts are very great 
curiosities, and are edited by a man of 
taste and research. 

Historical philosophy is also improv- 
éd by it. For men in those days had 
no means of escaping the horror of 
servitude in its vilest — but by 
taking up a religious profession ; an 
it thus hohe, perv that Provi- 
dence goaded men with misery, in 
order to make them embrace and pro- 
pagate Christianity. Patrick, when a 
slave, employed in feeding cattle, said 
his prayers, found it prudent to be 
also a preacher, qualified himself in 
Italy with human learning, became a 
Bishop, and died an Apostie ; all this 
may be (perhaps unjustly) ascribed to 
ambition or enthusiasm; but how man 
lives did he save, and how nik 
misery did he prevent? That is the 
light in which we are to view the 

uestion with regard to Providence. 
tn civilized ages, men far superior to 
Patrick, in mind and knowledge, are 


necessary. 


63, Britton’s Edifices of London. 
(Continued from p. 251.) 


St. Bride’s Church, Fleet-sireet, is 
illustrated by elevations and sections, 
shewing the detail and proportions of 
this handsome Church and its elegant 
spire. The description we have al- 
ready extracted (vol. xcv. parti. p. 18), 
and we will only add, that if all the 
Churches built by. Sir Christopher 
Wren were published with similar illus- 
trations, we feel certain a more interest- 
ing volume to the architect and the 
connoiseur would not exist. It is not 
only the more splendid and magnificent 
productions of this great master which 
are interesting, but every Church 
erected from his designs, however 
humble its appearance or obscure its 
situation may be, displays in some de- 
gree the hand of a superior genius: 
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and though we are not altogether 
pleased with Church architecture in 
any other style than the pointed, we 
have derived pleasure from the exa- 
mination of this great architect’s builid- 
ings, second only to the feelings pro- 
duced by our ancient English architec- 
ture. Sir Christopher had imbibed the 
prejudice of his day against the Point- 
ed style: he was as ignorant of its de- 
tail as he was of its history; but at 
the same time he borrowed some of 
his bestide as from its buildings ; wit- 
ness the spire of the present Church, 
the outline and proportions of which 
are wholly and entirely copied from the 
old English steeple. Is St. Bride’s, we 
would ask, any thing more than a Ro- 
manized imitation of a Salisbury spire? 

St. Mary’s Church in the Temple, 
one of the most curious specimens of 
architecture in existence, is so well 
known to our antiquarian readers, 
that we have no farther occasion to 
notice the description than to copy a 
note by Mr. Britton appended to it. 

«< In contemplating the organ screen, and 
other portions of the fittings-up of this 
Charch, but more particularly the slovenly 
and tasteless modes of plastering, white- 
washing, &c. I cannot (says he) but sin- 
cerely lament the want of propriety, and 
even judgment, that is thus manifested. 
The architecture, form, and peculiar beauty 
of this edifice challenge not only the re- 
spect of every real antiquary, but the ad- 
miration of every artist. /t should there- 
fore be sacredly preserved and protected from 
every species of injury and innovation. Its 
walls and roofs should be kept in good re- 
pair, tts ornamenis scrupulously guarded, and 
a simple but judicious tone of cvlour should 
re throughout the whole interior.” Vol. 
+ p- 144. 

No “ real antiquary,” to use Mr. Brit- 
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ton’s language, could quit the building 
to which his observations refer without 
coming to similar conclusions. We 
make this extract therefore, not so 
much to shew our participation in the 
sentiments contained in the note, as 
to point out to our readers’ attention 
the repairs and restorations, (“a plague 
on all their restorations,”) now in pro- 
gress at that building, a subject to 
which we shall have occasion to re- 
cur when the works ate completed. 

The magnificent temple of St. Pan- 
cras forms an interesting sabject in 
this volume; the description is the joint 
work of Messrs. Britton and Brayley. 
As this Church is undoubtedly the 
most expensive ecclesiastical structure 
of the present day, and St. Martin's in 
the Fields was the most costly edifice 
of the last century, it will be interest- 
ing to compare the expense of the two 
buildings, and by this means to shew 
how considerably the value of labour 
and materials have increased within a 
century. St. Martin’s, as we have before 
observed (see Mag. for Aug. p. 136), 
including all contingencies, Cost no 
more than 36,8912. 10s. 4d. The ex- 
pence of St. Pancras, the present work 
states to have been 68,0762. 7s. 8d. ; we 
have, however, reason to believe that 
this sum is below the actual expense. 
As the dimensions of the latter Church 
are less than those of St. Martin, and 
the ornaments even of the exterior of 
St. Pancras are worked in composi- 
tion, the increase in the value of mo- 
ney in such a comparatively short in- 
terval is most surprising. 

The dimensions of St. Martin and 
St. Pancras Churches are given to shew 
the superior magnitude of the former 
building : 


St. Martin. St. Pancras. 
feet. in. feet. in. 
0 
eececevcccs oo 79 4 weccee 660 
121 0 
54.0 
coccccccccece 42 6 
39 0 
185 0 ...... 157 0 
cocccccescce SS O rcccece 36 6 


Portico of St. Martin's, octostyle. 


Portico of St. Pancras, hexastyle. 


Weshall not here enter into the sub- 
ject of the architecture of the Church, 
it being our intention in an early 
number to give an original description 


of the building, accompanied by an 
engraving. As a copy of one of the 
most antient and beautiful temples in 
Athens, it is highly interesting, and 
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the more so, as the matchless original, 
we haye every reason to believe, has 
fallen before the cannon of the barba- 
rian Redschid Pacha. The public 
voice must now confess the injustice 
done to Lord Elgin, and applaud, in- 
stead of censuring the man who has 
rescued from ruin specimens of sculp- 
ture and architecture sufficient to en- 
able an architect to produce exact co- 
pies of the embellishments of the ori- 
ginal building from original sources at 
home. The destruction of so fine a 
specimen of ancient art, calls to our 
mind the barbarous destruction of our 
own Abbeys, and the Cathedrals of a 
sister kingdom, not in this case effect- 
ed by the blinded and cruel followers 
ofa halse prophet, but by men who bore; 
but disgraced, the name of Christians. 
Such actions committed by a Turk or 
a Saracen, would but be in character 
with the creed he professed, and the 
brutal ignorance in which he was nus- 
tured ; but when the same acts are per- 
formed by a Knox or a Cromwell *, 
we feel ourselves humbled by the con- 
sideration that we possess any thing, 
even a name, in common with iol 
beings. 

St. Mary-le-tone Church. The larg- 
est place of worship belonging to the 
Establishment in the Metropolis, next 
succeeds. It is curious to contrast this 
building with the meeting-house-look- 
ing little edifice, which was its pre- 
decessor, and to view the increase of 
population in this parish in the last 
eighty years. In 1741, the building 
now known as the ‘* Parish Chapel,” 
was erected as a Church for the popu- 
lation of that time. In 1818 the pre- 
sent Church was called for by the in- 
creased and increasing population, not- 
withstanding there were eight private 
Chapels, ‘* independently of several 
Dissenting Chapels, belonging to the 
Charch of England,” though what 
description of buildings the last-men- 
tioned Chapels were, Mr. Brayley, the 
writer of the account, has not inform- 
ed his readers; and since this latter 
period four other spacious Churches 
have been erected in different parts of 
this extensive parish. 

In the construction of the new edi- 
fice, the architect has taken his inte- 
rior arrangement jointly from the con- 
venticle and the theatre. Since the ori- 





¥ The observation will “equally apply to 
the Vicar-General and the Protector. 
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ginal devige was completed, some al- 
terations have taken place which give 
to the building a more Church-fike, 
or rather we ought to say, 9 more 
Meeting-house-like character; at all 
events the theatrical appearance has 
been done away, and so fax the build- 
ing has been greatly improved hy the 
alterations. 

We shall pass over the architectural 
character of the edifice without fur- 
ther comment, as a minute description 
has already been given to‘our readers 
(July Mag. p.9), and which details 
the alterations before mentioned. 

In the account of James's Church, 
Westminster, we again meet with Mr. 
Gwilt, to whose pen we gladly sce 
committed the task of elucidating the 
works of Sir Christopher Wren. And 
“‘who would conceive,” adopting the 
words of Mr. Gwilt, “‘ that the barbar- 
ous brick-cased and ill-shapen pile 
which stands on the south side of Pic- 
cadilly encloses one of the choicest 
and most elegantly-formed interiors 
which this Metropolis can boast ?— 
one which displays, in the highest de- 
gree, the extraordinary talents of our 
great architect Sir Christopher Wren,” 
Vol. I. p. 180. 

Its mean exterior, however, is ac- 
counted for by the circumstance of 
its being erected as a Chapel of Ease 
by private subscription. Few brick 
buildings retain any thing like an ap- 
eco they soon become dark dirty- 
ooking masses of deformity ; those 
alone built with red brick, which re- 
tain their primeval ugliness, are ex- 
empted from alteration from the ef- 
fects of time and the weather. 


*‘ The interior of the Church is an ex- 
ample of Wren's love of harmony in pro- 
portions. Its breadth is half the sum of 
its height and length, its height half its 
length; and its breadth the sesquialtera of 
its height, the numbers being 84, 63, and 
42 feet. The height of the steeple, which 
consists of a tower and clock spire, is 149 
feet.” Vol. Lp. 182. 


We here pause to take Mr. Gwilt 
to task for his heterodox opinions 
upon the subject of spires. In a note 
appended to the above extract, we 
were greatly annoyed by the following 
attack upon these appendages to our 
Charches : 

«¢ The horrible deformities called steeples, 


which are perhaps in some measure neces- 
sary in these sectarian days, in order to dis- 
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the buildings of our Establishment 
from those of the Conventicle, are unfortu- 
nately ever introduced tn such situations es 
to ruin the effects’ of the porticoes over 
which they stand, by an arrangement which 
in most cases interferes with the leading 
lines of the main feature. The Italian 
campanile is preferable.” Vol. 1. p. 182, 


note, 


Now, however we have been 
amused, and we are not ashamed to 
say edified, by the perusal of Mr, 
Gwilt’s scientific essays comprised. ip 
the present work, we have at last 
arrived at a point, beyond which 
we can go no further in company. 
If Mr. Gwilt bad confined the epi- 
thet he has chosen to St. James’s 
steeple, we should have said no more, 
nor should we have differed from him, 
if he had included in the censure 
many of the steeples of the new 
Churches ; but we cannot the 
length of eondemning the whole of 
this class of buildings “in one fell 
swoop.” To say nothing of Salisbury 
or Chichester, or the Coventry spires, 
we should deem it a most outrageous 
act if we were to allow that Bow, or St. 
Bride’s, or St. Vedast, or St. Antho- 
line’s steeples deserved the appellation 
of “‘ horrible deformities.” If the effect 
of porticoes or buildings are ruined 
by the appendage of a steeple, it is the 
fault of the architect, and not of the 
structure. To instanee St. Martin's 
in the Fields:—The portico of this 
Church has a noble projection, it 
stands out from the main building on 
its grand and lofty columns, as if 
claiming to itself an independence of 
the structure to which it is an ap- 

ndage. The tower and spire rising 
rom the body of the Church, and 
ranging with the attic, appears in 
every point of view, except a direct 
western elevation, separate and dis- 
tinct from the portico, and no way 
interfering with it or its outline. Not 
so, we are ready to admit, in the 
Churches of the present day ; in them 
half a dozen columns are set up at a 
short distance from the buildings, so 
close to the walls that the architects 
appear to have forgotten that it was 
ever intended a passage was to be pre- 
served through the portico in a lateral 
direction; in such cases, a steeple si- 
tuated ~ behind the pediment has 
certainly an awkward effect, especially 


when it appears to rise from the ridged 
roof; and therefore whenever the por- 


tico, with its pediment, serves as a fi- 
nish to the roof of a building, the 
steeple will ever appear an excrescence, 
and in such a case it had better be 
placed, as at Brixton, at the op 

sité end of the Church. In Grecian 
Churches a difficulty certainly exists 
in assimilating the steeple to the 
structure, but surely an architect is 
at liberty to build a Church of 
Roman architecture, and in such 
a building no great difficulty would 
arise. Are any of Wren’s Churches, 
we ask, injured by the addition of 
steeples ? On the contrary, we are in- 
clued to think that the Churches, and 
the Metropolis itself, would make but 
a very poor figure, if the * horrible de- 
formities” had been omitted. We have 
no objection to an insulated campa- 
nile in some situations, but as steeples 
are the proper and characteristic fea- 
tures of a Church, and have ever been 
used for distinguishing such buildings 
from secular structures, and as the 
are the only class of buildings which 
are purely ornamental, we again re- 
peat that we should be very sorry to 
see them discontinued, and the more 
so, if the plea for their destruction was 
the inability of modern architects to 
accommodate them to their buildings, 
a plea which will never be held suf- 
ficient when they have before their 
eyes such excellent examples in the 
Pointed style, and the works of Sir 
Christopher Wren. If Grecian archi- 
tecture does not allow of steeples, 
which however we do not admit, why 
is Grecian architecture adopted? but 
we are sure no architect of genius 
would wish to avail himself of this eva- 
sive plea. Let us suppose that steeples 
existed in the days of Pericles, . suld 
the architect of the Parthenon have 
said to his employer, I cannot attach 
a steeple to the temple, I do not know 
how to construct one; no, if such ap- 
pendages had found a place in classi- 
cal architecture, they would have been 
lauded for their beauties by the very 
men who call them deformities. We 
should then have heard them held up 
as the best sort of buildings for the ex- 
ercise of an architect’s skill and taste. 
If there is no architect in existence 
who possesses sufficient talent to unite 
this splendid feature of the medieval 
structures with those of the classical 
ages, let the architecture of Churches 
be confined to the Pointed style, in 
which every variety of steeples may 
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be raised without injury to the main 
building. A Church without a steeple 
is an anomaly in building ; it is a vio- 
lation of propriety ; and, without refer- 
ence, to the conventicle predilections 
of she day, we think the inconsistent 
and uncharacteristic appearance of the 
building would not be compensated b 
the possession of the utmost classica 
merits. 

We shall resume this review in our 
next, with a notice of the Theatres of 
the Metropolis. 


(To be continued.) 
a oe 


64. Forget Me Not, for 1828. 
Shoberl, Ackermann. 

OUR opinion of this elegant little 
annual, commenced five years ago, and 
intended for a Christmas and New 
Year’s present, has been repeatedly 
expressed. The present volume is no 
way inferior to its predecessors either 
in matter or embellishments. The 
most celebrated literary characters of 
the day are enrolled among its con- 
tributors, and have enriched the work 
by their respective productions in 
prose and verse. As a specimen we 
shall extract the following character- 
istic piece from the pen of Tuos. 
Hoop, esq. entitled “ DeatH 1N THB 
KitcuEen.” It is accompanied by an 
exquisitely-finished engraving, design- 
ed by Stothard, and executed by Fin- 
den, representing ‘* Corporal Trim mo- 
ralizing in the kitchen.” 

TaiM, THOU ART RIGHT. 

Trim, thou art right !—’Tis sure that I, 
And all who hear thee, are to die, 

The stoutest lad and wench 
Must lose their places at the will 
Of Death, and go at last to fill 

The sexton’s gloomy trench ! 
The dreary grave !—Oh when I think 
How close ye stand upon its brink, 

My inward spirit groans ! 
My eyes are fill’d with dismal dreams 
Of coffins, and this kitchen seems 

A charnel full of bones ! 


Yes, jovial butler! thou must fail, 
As siuks the froth en thine own ale; 
Thy days will soon be done! 
Alas ! the common hours that strike 
Are knells ; for life keeps wasting, like 
A cesk upon the run. 
Ay, hanless scullion! ‘tis thy case : 
Life travels at a scouring pace, 
Far swifter than thy hand. 
The fast decaying frame of man 
Is but a kettle or a pan 
‘Fime wears away with sand ! 


By F. 
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Thou need’st not, mistress cook !. be told, 
The. meat. to-morrow will be cold 
That. now is fresh, and hot: 
E’en thus our flesh will, by and by, 
Be cold as stone :—cook, thou must die ; 
There ’s death within the pot! 
Susannah, too, my lady’s maid ! 
™ pretty person once must aid 
o swell the buried swarm ! 
The “ glass of fashion” thou wilt hold 
No more, but grovel in the mould 
That ’s not the “* mould of form !” 
Yes, Jonathan, that drives the coach, 
He too will feel the fiend’s approach, 
The grave will pluck him down : 
He must in dust and ashes lie, 
And wear the churchyard livery, 
Grass-green, turn’d up with brown. 
How frail is our uncertain breath ! 
The laundress seems full hale, but Death 
Shall her ¢¢ last linen” bring « 
The groom will die, like all his kind ; 
And e’en the stable-boy will find 
His life no stable thing. 
Nay, see the household dog—ev'’n that 
The earth shall take !—the very cat 
Will share the common fall ; 
Although she hold (the proverb saith) 
A ninefold life, one single death 
Saffices for them all! 
Cook, butler, Susan, Jonathan, 
The girl that scours the pot and pan, 
And those that tend the stews— 
All, all shall have another sort 
Of service after this—in short, 
The one the parson reads! 


The dreary grave! Oh, when I think 

How close ye stand upon the brink, 
My inward spirit groans ! 

My eyes are fill’d with dismal dreams 

Of coffins, and this kitchen seems 


A charnel full of bones. 


OH 


65. A Sequel to the Encyclopedia of Anti- 
quities. Foreign Topography; or an En- 
cyclopedick Account, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, of the Ancient Remains in Africa, 
Asia, and Europe (the United Kingdom 
excepted). By the Rev. Thomas Dudley 
Fosbroke, M.A, F.A.S. Hon. Assoc. Roy. 
Soc. Literat. Hon. Member of the Bristol 
Philosoph, Institution, Gc. Gc. 4to, Num- 
bers 1,2. Plates. pp. 80. 

WHAT experiments and cases are 
in Philosophy and Medicine, ancient 
remains are in Archxology. They are 
the data upon which the science is 
formed ; and any attempt to posit it 
upon any other foundation would be 
just as rational as to describe the forms 
of animals or vegetables from imagi- 
nation, without having seen any spe- 
cimen of either, 
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To furnish such valuable specimens, 
and exhibit the general Archxology 
deducible from them, is the intention 
of the work before us. There were 
two things wanting to effect this pur- 
pose. One was to bring the various 
objects into the compass of a single 
work; the second to show where the 
best representations of them are ta be 
found. As to the first, a collection of 
the books quoted would cost an enor- 
mous sum; and as to the second, the 
prints and works themselves are to be 
seen at the British Museum, by which 
means the admirers of the Antiquities 
of Egypt, Greece, and Italy, may easily 
be gratified. Now it is utterly impos- 
sible that any correct idea of the arts of 
antiquity can be formed by the classical 
stadent, if he has no assistance from 
works professedly illustrative of those 
arts. It may be truly affirmed, that 
the most complete scholar in the an- 
cient poe ye and languages, un- 
less he has at Jeast an elementary ac- 
quaintance with the arts of antiquity, 
cannot understand the descriptive parts. 
But by works of this kind he can éravel 
without leaving the fireside. The hun- 
dred gates ual enormons circumfer- 
ence of Thebes, for instance, was dis- 
puted, through this ignorance ; but the 
Leiubiden now possessed of its re- 
mains, shows that the contested points 
were not only probable, but possibly 
below the reality—indeed the magni- 
ficence of the ancients is so far from 
being exaggerated, that investigation 
of the acinal remains, or of correct re- 
presentations of them, surpasses, not 
disappoints anticipation. And the 
knowledge of such remains is attend- 
ed with a most important and public 
good ; it forms an elevated taste, where 
such a taste is most desirable; viz. in 
the elegant arts; sueh a taste as Wedge- 
wood disseminated, when he substitut- 
ed the cameos of Greece and Rome 
for the vulgar trash of Dutch milk- 
maids. 

But to give prints of every object de- 
scribed would, through expence, be 
impracticable. The obvious remedy 
of this desideratum is therefore to give 
such general elementary plates, as 
render the letter-press, upon reference, 
easily intelligible. These too may be 
relieved by representations of singular 
objects, utterly unknown in English 
books; such as are the Alban-house, 
(the éecta pauperis Evandri- of Virgil), 
and other matters of curiosity. Such 
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is the plan pursued in this work with 
regard to the plates, 

e must add another important 
circumstance. ‘The descriptions here 
given are not made up from passages 
in books; for instance, Tempé is not 
described from JE lian, but from the 
existing vale itself; in like manner the 
contents of this work are (if we may 
so say) in verbal models, the objects 
described ; and, with the aid of the 
plates, easily understood, 

When the work is wholly before the 
public, we shall be able to give ita 
more ample notice; for that it will con- 
tain a vast mass of information and in- 
struction, is beyond doubt. The espe- 
cial points will, we infer, be direction- 
posted in the introduction. Of another 
great advantage we are also certain; 
viz. that various specimens of the same 
genus will be brought under collation, 
and thus we shall see, at once, their 
distinctions and varieties ; a very speedy 
mode of acquiring knowledge, which 
has also the virtual character, because 
it gives the materials of essays and dis- 
sertations upon the several subjects. 
For the present, however, we think it 
only necessary to observe, that in our 
opinion, the utility of the work speaks 
for itself, because no reasonable man 
ean any more blame the concentration 
into one book of the Antiquities of 
Africa, Asia, and Europe, than he can 
those of our own country, in the Bri- 
tannia of Camden. 

We ought not, however, in justice 
to the author, to forbear observing, 
that the work, with regard to its exe- 
cution, contains well-digested. abstracts 
of all the articles mentioned in the 
superb ‘* Grande Description de 
’Egypte,” the ‘ Voyage Pittoresque 
de la Gréce,” and other foreign works 
of the first character and greatest ra- 
rity; besides the modern valuable au- 
thorities of our own travellers and ar- 


chitects. 
a ee 


66. Poems on various Suljects. By John 
Taylor, Esq. In iwo Vols, 8vo, Payne 
and Foss. 

THE worthy and good-tempered 
author of these Volumes is as gene- 
rally known in literary and theatrical 
circles,‘ as any individual whatever, 
and as generally respected, It was 
therefore with sincere regret that we 
saw him ‘compelled, by adverse cir- 
cumstances, through the treachery of 
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a seeming friend, to quit the post he 
had so long occupied, as editor and 
stuprietot of a daily influential Even- 
ing Newspaper. A respectable num- 
ber of Subscribers have come forward 
to his assistance; and we trust that 
his other numerous friends will rally 
round him, to cheer the evening of Azs 
life, who has for so many years con- 
tributed to the gratification and inno- 
cent amusement of others. 

Mr. Taylor’s principal Poem, “The 
Stage,” was originally published in 
1795, and excited much attention at 
the time it first appeared. 


«¢ All the performers who are mentioned, 
except Quin, Mrs, Pritchard, and Mrs. Cib- 
ber, who died in the infancy of the Author, 
he saw; and though he was young at the 
time, yet a constant opportunity of attend- 
ing the theatre enabled him to form such 
an estimate of their several merits as his 
memory faithfully retains.” 


This Poem is written with much of 
the ability of his predecessor Churchill, 
but does not with such unbending seve- 
rity lash both friends and foes. On the 
contraty, it gives every actor his due 
meed of praise; and the numerous po- 
etical characters it contains will long 
be referred to with interest by lovers 
of the drama. From erat obser- 
vation we can testify to the truth of 
many of the portraits. One of Mr. 
Taylor’s happiest efforts we shall tran- 
scribe, and it gives us pleasure to ob- 
serve that the name of Mrs. Sippons 
graces his List of Subscribers. 


‘* Blest with a form for happy sculpture’s 

hand, 

To fix the lines of graceful and of grand ; 

A harmony of face, and power of eye, 

To image all that feeling can supply ; 

A voice, each change of passion to engage, 

From tend’rest pathos to the wildest rage ; 

Soft as the breeze that wantons with the 
flower, [pow’r; 

When on the heart she tries her gentle 

Strong as the storm, when fury takes its 
course, 

And madness strains it to the utmost force ; 

Beyond all sense of fiction she can soar, 

And real hotrors scarce could ’whelm us 
more.” 


The Poet then evidences the powers 
of this wonderful actress in the cha- 
racters of Zara, Jane Shore, Lady Mac- 
beth, Rosalind, &c. &c. 

The character of John Kemble is 
still more happy ; but it has often been 
quoted. 

Mr. Taylor’s Muse has furnished 
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more Prologues, Epilogues, and Occa- 
sional Addresses for the Stage, than, 
we think, were ever written by any 
other individual. More than seventy 
Poems of this description are printed 
in these volumes. 

The ** Sonnets” and * Epistles” are 
po per numerous; and are gene- 
rally addressed to the Poet's friends, 
Many specimens have occasionally ap- 
peared in our pages. Having already 
extracted the character of Mrs. Sid- 
dons, we shall copy a ‘Sonnet on 
her taking leave of the stage in the 
part of Lady Macbeth, June 19, 1812.” 
s* Ah! a a when at length thy wearied 

mind, 

Resolv’d from cares of public life to fly, 

No more to raise the sympathetic sigh, 
And move the passions as thy will inclin’d, 
Completing all the poet e’er design’d ; 

Ah! why not leave on the delighted eye 

A part where Virtue might with Genius vie, 
Energic, gentle, dignified, and kind! 

Such, not the ruthless partner of the Thane, 

Had sooth’d the heart when clos’d thy 

bright career, 
For then would Mem’ry, cherishing. the 
strain, 


Where Art and Nature blended would 


appear, 
A faithful model of thyself retain, 

And oft review it, glist’ning through o 

tear.” 

The Second Volume contains * Mis- 
cellaneous Effusions,” “ Imitations,” 
** Tales,” “* Elegies and Epitaphs,” and 
Fifty-five “Odes of Anacreon,” with 
fragments of Sappho and Alczas. 

The work is ushered in by an ex- 
tract from a highly complimentary 
epistle of Lord Byron. 

*€ Dear Sir, 

** T have to thank you fora Volume writ~ 
ten in the good old style of our elders and 
our betters, which I am very glad to see is 
not yet extinct.” 

And with the foliowing paraphrase 
of ** The Last Words of Lord Byron,” 
we shall conclude our quotations. 
Happy are we, that the dying wishes 
of the highly-gifted Noble Bard are 
likely to he so soon fulfilled. 

*<T die content, with the sweet hope that 

Greece [peace ; 
Will triumph o'er her foes, and dwell in 
Drive all oppressors from her classic land, 
That Liberty may there securely stand. 
May Christian sovereigus, who deserve the 
name, 
Her independence cheerfully proclaim ; 
Deem it the duty that to man they ewe, 
A just return forall their state below. 
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And may those kings, detested by the wise, 

Those holy hypocrites, in pride allies, 

Become less haughty when they hear my 
fall, [all ; 

And feel that they must share the fate of 

Feel, too, more kindly towards the Grecian 
race, 

And die less mark’d by hatred and disgrace. 

But you, brave Greeks, pursue your bright 

career, [fear. 
Your savage foes will fly, distraught with 
Let Freedom's emblems on your banners 
shine, shrine ; 
And e’en be stamp’d upon the hallow’d 
And let your heroes, till their latest breath, 
Exclaim ‘‘ Deliverance to Greece, or = - 
. 5. 

One of the most generally circulated 
of Mr. Taylor’s effusions is his Tale of 
** Monsieur Tonson ;” and when recit- 
ed with the comic powers of Mr. Faw- 
cett, must have been irresistibly laugh- 
able. It will be found in the present 
collection. 

In conclusion, we heartily recom- 
mend our readers at once to contribute 
to their own amusement, and perform 
a kind action to a most worthy man, 
by possessing themselves of this work. 


> 
67. Horatii Flacci Opera: containing an 

Ordo and Verlal Translation interlineally 

arranged ; with Preliminary Dissertations 

illustrative of the Life, Writings, and Ver- 
sification of Horace. By P. A. Nuttall, 

LL.D. Editor and Translator of Juvenal’s 

Satires, Virgil's Bucolics*, &c. (In 4 vols, 

18mo.) Vol. I. Ward. 

THE Editor, in a brief Advertise- 
ment, thus observes : 

*‘The encouragement which the literal 
and interlineal Translation of Juvenal’s Sa- 
tires has received, has induced the Editor 
to undertake the Works of Horace with an 
interpretation executed on the same plan. 
Experience has proved how much superior 
a version, founded on sound and gramma- 
tical principles, is to the barbarous render- 
ings of those pretenders to learning who 
have obtruded their crude systems on public 
notice. Indeed some exertion of this kind 
was necessary to counteract their wild the- 
ories and extravagant pretensions. 

«The present work, like that of Juvenal, 
is founded on the translation of Stirling. 
The Editor has revised and corrected the 
original throughout. He has endeavoured 
to render the periods more flowing; to de- 
velope the sentiments with greater clear- 
ness and precision; and to bend a language, 
so strictly transpositive, and so ambiguous 
and stubborn, to the simple distinctness of 
his own. 





* Reviewed in vol, xcvi, i. p. 253. 
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“«In the preliminary dissertations, the 
writer trusts that much new and interesting 
matter will be found. He has devoted par- 
ticular attention to the Treatise on Latin 
Versification—the Analysis of the Metres— 
and the Synopsis of the Odes of Horace, 
because these subjects are. seld racti- 
eally understood, even by the first scholars ; 
and our grammars, in this respect, are mi- 
serably defective.” 

In the above Advertisement the 
Editor’s self-assumption, in holding 
forth his own superiority over contem- 

rary rivals, is but too manifest, and 
In Our Opinion savours more of bom- 
bast than of true dignity. When speak- 
ing of “the barbarous renderings of 

retenders to learning,” we presume 
he alludes to Mr. James Hamilton 
and his imitators; for in the subse- 
ag **Strictures on Translation,” 

r. Nuttall notices Mr. Hamilton's 
critique on his edition of Juvenal, with 
as much assuming pride, as if he ima- 
gined he were actually honouring the 
object of his castigation. He states 
that “Mr. Hamilton’s remarks are 
beneath contempt,” and scarcely con- 
descends to a reply; but contents him- 
self with copying a vindication of his 
translation of Juvenal, written by the 
late eminent scholar Dr. Jones, author 
of the ‘* Hamiltonian System Ex- 
posed.” Now as friends to the sua- 
viter in modo, we must protest against 
this dogmatic pride, which, however 
conspicuous the qualifications of the 
scholar may appear, too frequently 
compromises the manners of the gen- 
tleman. The truth is, that Mr. Ha. 
milton has little or no knowledge of 
the classical languages, and has con- 
sequently produced translations utterly 
unintelligible, because he has given 
the meaning of each word disconnect- 
edly, and always the same, without 
any regard to the context, precisely as 
as an ignorant school-boy would find 
them in a dictionary and grammar ¢ ; 
but Dr. Nuttall, aware of the ever- 
varying nature of words, and of the 
diflerent senses of the same word in 
different sentences, very justly takes 
the context of the whole in view, and 
thus gives an ease and fluency to his 
periods, which, in translations so 








+ The following passage from his edi- 
tion of the Greek Testament (St. John, 
ch. i. 6.) the easiest of all Works to trans- 
late, will afford a specimen : 

*¢ 6. Man was having been sent away from 
of God, John name to*him !” 
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strictly verbal, we should ‘have ima- 
ined almost impossible. Thus Dr. 
Riuealls plan appears the reverse 
of Mr. Hamilton’s, though Mr. H. 
assailed his Juvenal as if he consi- 
dered it a rival. Moreover, Mr. Ha- 
milton dispenses with grammatical ac- 
quirements, and Dr N. enforces their 
necessity. In fact, the Doctor's ob- 
ject is evidently to introduce the ad- 
mirable plan of education, with re- 
spect to the Classics, which has been 
recomarended by Locke, Milton, As- 
cham, Dr. Marsais, and other eminent 
scholars. 

As a specimen of translation, we 
present ode xxii. lib. i. ** integer vi- 
te,” &e. omitting the interlincar ordo. 
It betrays none of the awkward stiff- 
ness of Stirling, though equally literal 

“« He who is pure of life, and devoid of 
wickedness, O Fuscus, requires not the 
darts of the Moor, nor the bow, nor qui- 
ver loaded with envenomed arrows; whe- 
ther he is about to make his journey through 
burning quick-sands, or through the inhos- 
pitable Caucasus, or the places which the 
fabled Hydaspes laves. For ately a wolf, in 
the Sabine wood, fled from me unarmed, 
while I was singing my Lalage, and, di- 
vested of care, was straying beyond my 
boundary ; such a monster as neither war- 
like Daunia fosters in her spacious beech- 
groves ; nor the land of Juba, the parched 
nursery of lions, produces. _ Place me in the 
barren fields, where no tree is refreshed by 
the summer breeze ; a climate of the world 
which clouds and angry Jove infest : pon 
me under the chariot of the too nigh ap- 
poguh inaland destitute of houses; 

will love my sweetly smiling, sweetly speak- 
ing Lalage.” 

The Preliminary Dissertations ex- 
tend to 120 pages. They consist of, 
1. Strictures on Translation; 2. Life 
of Horace ; 3. Critique on his Works ; 
4. On Latin Versification ; 5. Analy- 
sis of the metres of Horace ; 6. Synop- 
sis of the Odes; 7. Ordo Chronologi- 
cus.—Of these, the most important and 
original are the dissertations on the 
Metres and Odes of Horace, in which 


the writer shews that the poetic me- 
lody mentioned by the Ancients, is 
almost lost to the Moderns in conse- 
quence only of their sacrificing quan- 
tty and accent to a false and vicious 
pronunciation *. In analysing the me- 
tres, he states that they are extremely 
simple when properly read, being mere 
combinations of feet formed from the 
common heroic and iambi¢ versifica- 
tion, and he classifies them accordingly. 
In the ‘* Synopsis” the Doctor says 
that he has endeavoured “ io illus- 
trate the metrical proportions of the 
principal Odes by English examples 
and musical notes, so as to render the 
versification of Horace as familiar to 
an English ear as the lyric measures of 
Burns or Moore.” How far he has 
succeeded our classical readers may 
form some opinion from the following 
extract: 
“ODE I. Lis. I. 
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“‘This is an asclepiadic verse (see No. 
VII. p. 75.) without any addition, of which 
Horace has three odes. 

“Throughout this ode there is a con- 
tinual recurrence of the caesura, or empha- 
tic rest, after the penthemimeris, or fifth 
half-foot, which is denoted by the sign of 
division [+], as dividing the verse into two 
parts, or hemistiches. In reading the 
verses metrically, or beating time according 
to the true laws of prosody and ancient 
quantity (see p. 68.), the thesis, or em- 
phatic syllables, will always fall at the be- 
ginning of each foot, or bar; thus, 
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Me-ce-nas, a-ta-vis + e-di-te re-gi-bus+- 

**I have previously explained that in this 
measure a prolongation of voice, or rest, 
always takes place after the two caesurast, 
which should oceupy the time of the arsis, 
or elevation of the foot, in beating time. 
In the above musical scale I have denoted 
this intervening time by a dot and a qua- 
ver rest, thus *4. The dot after the 
crotchet shews that the time of the note, 
or syllable which corresponds with it, is 
half as long again ; and the quaver rest de- 





* We must here again censure the dogmatism with which the writer maintains his opi- 


nions on a subject which many learned men have discussed with the utmost diffidence. 
Dr. Carey, who is himself a zealous advocate for ancient quantity, deglares, in his ‘‘ Latin 
Prosedy,”’-that ‘the accent of the old Romans is irrecoverably lost.’ Dr. Nuttall, on the 
contrary, proceeds to demonstrate quantity and accent with the same confidence as he would 
the simplest problem in mathematics, and attributes their non-observance to sheer igno- 
rance, or inveterate prejudice. The University Professors, and all who violate quantity 
and accent, are treated with ineffable contempt. 
tT ‘* Respecting the cesura being necessarily long, see p. 76. 


Gent. Mac. October, 1827. 
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notes that there is a pause equal in time to 
a quaver, or short syllable; the time of 
both being equal to half a bar or foot, or 
half a second of time. When a stop de- 
noting the termination of a sentence oc- 
curs, the crotchet rest [If], which is equal 
in time to a crotchet or long syllable, will 

plete the musical time or rhythmus, in 
the same manner. I shall here quote the 
following eight lines, in which the empha- 
tic or heavy syllables, constituting the the- 
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sis of the rhythmus, are printed in Italics ; 
and the iotervening syllables, in the usual 
Roman type, form the arsis, or elevation of 
the foot, in beating time according to the 
— of the ancients, explained in p. 68. 

o this extract I annex a free translation, 
adapted to the same measure, from the oc- 
tosyllabic version of Francis; the rhymes 
of which exactly correspond with the cesu- 
ras of Horace. 


J did S Sd Sid dds 


Hunc, si mo-bi-li-um—+-turba Qui-ri-ti-um+ 
Certat tergeminis+-tollere honoribus ; 
Illum, si proprio--condidit horreo 


Quicquid de 


ibycis-+-verritur areis ; 


Gaudentem patrios-t-findere sarculo 
Agros, Attalicis--conditionilus 
Nunquam dimoveas,--ut trabe Cyprié 
Myrtoum pavidus+-nauta secet mare.* 


J dld PF Pldld PIII 


This 


One y Sactious de-late—aims at em 


loys of slate; 


om Lybia’s pluin--sweeps to his barns the grain; 


That with labouring totl<-ploughs his paternal soil ; 
While in wishes thus blest+-riches by kings possest 
Would aot tempt them to brave-+-dangers of ocean's wave. 


«©On reading the four first lines of the 
preceding Latin extract, according to the 
metrical rhythmus intended by Horace, we 
shall perceive that the first, third, and 
fourth lines are perfect rhymes, and jingle 
on the ear precisely in the same manner as 
the annexed English translation. We shall 
also find, on reading with due emphasis the 
English rhymes which correspond with the 
penthemimeral cesura, that it is impossible to 
avoid a prolongation of voice and faint pause 
equal to half a foot, though not a single 
comma intervenes between the two hemis- 
tiches; and the same extension of time, 
after the ceesuras, is absolutely requisite in 
reading all Latin verse of a y rs ve na- 
ture. 

‘* In adapting English lyrics to this mea- 
sure, 8 short syllable might be occasionally 
introduced, to fill up the intervening rests, 
without violating the metrical thesis; as 
the following stanzaic adaptation of the last 
two asclepiadic lines will show : 


‘¢ Wealth by monarchs posses! 

Never would tempt [them] to lrave+- 
(Phile in wishes thus blest) 

[The] dangers of ocean’s wave.” 


We have already exceeded our li- 
mits; but we cannot quit the subject 
without reverting to Ode LX. Book I. 
where the Alcaic measures, (the fa- 
vorite versification of Horace,) are ad- 





# «The word mare must not be pro- 
nounced like Mary, as vulgarly done by 
some Englishmen who are ignorant of La- 
tin quantity and accent. 


mirably illustrated by musical notes 
and an English translation in a cor- 
responding Alcaic stanza. We omit 
the musical characters, but retain the 
italic out. which are intended to 
shew the metrical ictus prevailing in 
each line. 
Vides, ut alti--stet nive candidum 
Soracte, nec jam--sustineant onus 
Silve laborantes,-gelnque 
Flumina constiterint+-acuto. 
Behold Soracte’s-+-towering height of snow, 
Whose weight oppresses+-labouring woods 
below ; 

At hoary winter’s-+-stern commanding, 

Rivers congeal’d by the cold + are 
standing. 

Though we have had occasion to 
censure the uncompromising hauteur 
with which Dr. Nuttall has treated 
some of his contemporaries, still we 
must acknowledge that we feel the 
highest me for his talents and 
learning. In the work before us he 
has effected more, in elucidating the 
language and versification of Horace, 
and curtailing the labours of the clas- 
sical student, than any preceding edi- 
tor or translator. 

Since Dr. Nuttall’s editions of Juve- 
nal and Virgil made their appearance, 
a series of periodical A ications, 
commencing with Virgil's ineid, 
have come out, in imitation.of” his 
plan, entitled, “* Locke’s Popular Sys- 
tem of Classical Instruction.” 
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68. Hicoins’s Celtic Druids. 
(Concluded from p. 154.) 

Dr. JOHNSON says, 

* All that is really known of the anciept 
state of Britain is contained in a few ; 
we can know no more than what old 
writers have told us, yet what large books 
have we upon it; the whole of which, ex- 
cepting such parts as are taken from those 
old writers, is all a dream.” 

Why we have so little information 
from the Greek or Roman writers is 
thus explained: They sunk every thing 
into mythology, and as Mr. Higgins 
justly observes, ‘In the fine aris the 
Greeks were giants, but in science 
they were pigmies. What would they 
have known of science, if their Platos 
and Pythagoruses had not travelled into 
the East,” p. 109. But as Mr. Dod- 
well has noted, “ Superstition was a 
source of great profit,” and from So- 
crates to St. Paul, the Greeks, like 
the craftsmen of Ephesus, persecuted 
every man who endeavoured to en- 
lighten them, because it might injure 
their gains. Goddesses and Nv oe aoe 
form nearly the whole materials of 
their ancient histories of manners, as 
saints and legends do that of the Ca- 
tholics, and for the same reason—pro- 
fit. Indeed Mythology has been as 
destructive to science as Mahometan- 
ism has been to civilization. 

Under the defect of information, 
therefore, we can only proceed as in 
Natural Philosophy— make experi- 
ments—notice remains—and observe 

henomena. Things cannot err; for 
if we excavate a human skeleton, it is 
plain that it once belonged to a man; 
and if we find certain customs, com- 
mon to two nations, we are at liberty 
to infer, that those two nations had 
at one period similar habits, because 
if only a scull be found, it is fair to 
conclude that it was only part of a 
body. As to Etymology, we have 
more than once observed, it cannot 
be used, but in a collateral way, as 
auxiliary only. 

Under the authority of these pos- 
tulates, we shall lay before our read- 
ers some remarkable analogies, which 
seem to have a solid foundation. We 
have all along thought, and do still 
think, that Stonehenge was the Tem- 
ple of Apollo*, described by Diodo- 
rus Siculus. We shall give extracts 


ural Baal and Druidical 
0, is proved, p. 181. 





* That the Scri 
Bel was called A 
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from this author, as quoted (pp. 118), 
and show that what he says is con- 
firmed by indisputable testimonies. 

*In this island, there is a magnificent 
grove, Ts «tos, or precinct of Apollo, and 
a remarkable temple of a round form, adorn- 
ed with many. consecrated gifts.” 

Now every body knows, that votive 
offerings have been ever made to tem- 
ples, &c. and it is shown in the En- 
cyclopedia of Antiquities, ii. 921, 922, 
that the American Indians at the pre- 
sept day make offerings to rock idols, 
and dress up stone circles with wreaths 
of herbage and branches, as we still 
do. Churches. 

«« There is also a city, sacred to the same 
god, most of the inhabitants of which are 
harpers, who continually play upon their 
harps in the temple, and sing hoes to the 
god, extolling his actions.” 


That there was a city, or assemblage 
of habitations, around Stonehenge, is 
plain from the barrows, for the . 
solea of the Celts were near their 
dwellings ; and as to the Harpers, we 
need oly name the Bards and Welch 
Harpers. 


**I¢ is also said, that in this island, the 
moon appears very near to the earth; that 
certain eminences, of a terrestrial form, are 
plainly seen in it, that the god (Apollo) vi- 
sits the island once in a course of nineteen 
years, in which period the stars complete their 
revolutions.” 

In our last notice, we have given 
from Dr. Borlase and others, instances 
of contiguous circles of exactly nine- 
teen stones each, and have shown that 
such temples were the most numerous. 

The statement of Diodorus is there- 
fore supported by facts. 

We come now to other remarkable 
analegies. 

The Druidical temple at Classer- 
nis is cruciform, with a stone circle 
in the centre. Every body would sup- 
pose, that the cross was a subsequent 
addition of the Christians. At Ban- 
well, co. Wilts, we have a cross within 
an enclosure, the meaning of which 
has puzzled every body. (See Sir R. 
C. Hoare’s Ancient ilts, ii. 43.) 
The cross is a symbolic form, far an- 
terior to Christitnity, and the two 

rincipal pagodas of India, those of 
Benares and Mathura, are built in the 
form of crosses. Mr. Maurice says, 
**that it was an emblem of universal 
nature, of that world, to whose four 
quarters its diverging radii pointed.” 
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According to this explanation, we may 
suppose (only suppose) that the circle 
in the centre at Classernis might sym- 
holize the world, and the arms of the 
cross refer to the four points of the 
compass, N. E. W. and S$. The Crux 
Ansata, however, is the most striking 
analogy: and the meaning of that is lost. 

The Cross at Banwell was a well, 
not a stone circle in the centre. Sa- 
cred wells there certainly were; but 
the story of Eratosthenes and the Well 
of Syene, shows that wells were used 
for astronomical observations. 

In Mr. Miles’s Deverel Barrow, we 
have figures of stones marked with astro- 
nomical lines. ‘They are supposed to 
have been Pheenician; and near Be- 
nares, in India, are the astronomical 
instruments cut out of the solid rocks 
of a mountain, which in former times 
were used for making observations. 
See our author, p. 156. 

We shall now notice the traces of 
identity between the customs of India 
and the Druids. The Maypole is a 
Phallic festival (p. 151). The Huli 
feast, or April Fool-day, is another 
(152). The Tauric worship, or Mith- 
reaia, a third (153). The Cromlechs 
of Malabar differ only from our own 
in having the Dagop, or mushroom- 
shaped covering-stone; but the most 
remarkable proof is the following 
identity of the Irish and Indian names 
of deities, given p. 183 : 


*¢ Many of the Irish deities are precisely 
the gods of Hindostan.” 

**The Neil corresponds to the Hindoo 
Naut, and to the Neith of the Egyptians. 

Saman, to Samanaut. 

Bud, to Boodh. 

Can, to Chandra. 

Omhe, i.e. he who is, to Om or Aum. 

Esar, to Eswara. 

[This God, “the Iswara of India, 
delighted with human sacrifices, was 
the Hesus of the Gauls and Britons ; 
the Romans having Latinized the 
termination.” P. i169.] 

Chreeshna, the name of the Indian 
Apollo, is actually an old Irish word 
for the Sun. 

The Irish had a deity named Cali. 
The altars on which they sacrificed 
to her are at this day named Leeba 
Caili, or the bed of Cali. This must 
have been the Cali of the Hindoos. 
P. 183. 

Mr. Higgins says, that it is impos- 
sible to doubt the intimate relation- 
ship which has subsisted in some way 
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or other between the natives of Ire- 
land and Britain, and the Asiatic na- 
tions in former times. We agree with 
him. For instance, nothing can be 
more plain, than that the Pheenicians 
or Canaanites passed children through 
the fire of Baal. (See @ Kings, chap. 
xvii. 17. xvi. 3. Deut. xviii. 10); and 
that the same practice does, or recently 
did subsist in Ireland, where refine- 
ment has not exploded the ancient su- 
perstitions. We have only mentioned 
a few instances, because our author 
has collected many more, and to him 
we refer our readers. 

We promised in our former article 
that we would notice the opinions of 
our author, concerning the other Dru- 
idical remains. Having already disposed 
of stone circles, we shall follow the 
arrangement of our author. 

Single Stones. The origin of ido- 
latry Mr. Higgins makes a plain an- 
wrought stone placed in the ground, 
as an emblem of the generative or 
procurative powers of Nature (page 
209). We have heard this stated ; 
but we think the Lingham or Phal- 
lic formation to be only a_ second 
or after-thought. We have read of 
stones falling from heaven, having 
been especially worshipped, and there- 
fore we think that Aerolites had a 
great concern in influencing the ininds 
of Barbarians towards the worship of 
stones. 

Our author plainly proves, that in 
the 2 Kings, chap. xxvi. 1. the He- 
brew Maizelah, in our translation 
rendered images, and set up in groves, 
on high hills, means only rude plain 
pillars, without any effigies, and 
we agree with him, that plain stone 
circles are the most ancient of all 
temples. He says, 

** Whenever I meet with a stone of this 
kind, within the enclosure or outworks of 
one of the circular temples, I suspect it is 
sepulchral; but where it is the centre of 
the circle, or in a remarkable place of the 
circle, as for instance the odd stone at the 
back of the altar at Stonehenge, I suspect 
it is a Lingham or Lithos: again, where 
I find that one or two stones stand out of 
the circles, as at Stonehenge, but that they 
are necessary to make up the number of 
stones to be equal to some well-known 
cycle or astronomical period, ‘and that they 
do make up such period or cycle, I then 
suspect that they are not monumental.” 
Pp. 215, 216. 

We do not think that the stones in 
question were Linghams ; if they were, 
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Moses and the Patriarchs would not 
have suffered them to be erected, be- 
cause an idolatrous meaning was im- 
plied, of the very worst form. It was 
nothing more, seemingly, than the usual 
Phoenician form of representing the 
Sun, a rude cbelisk. At Emesa, a 
city of Phoenicia, Herodian says, 
“* ayer uty ov, womee wap EAAnow 0 
‘Pwyacesors ovder tornxe xeporosntor, Ore 
spor slxoves’ AiGos de tis tors prysorros, 
xnarwoey owepsepns, Anywr ele curate, 
xwyoces autw XNA me Ania TE ” 
xpora, Ssomrern avrov evas cyavoroyouss. 
L.S. in Macrino. xxiiii. Hist. Aug. 
iii. 563. ed. Sylburg, ie. “* They mad 
no image with hands in the Greek or 
Roman manner, in the resemblance 
of that god [the Sun], but it is a very 
large stone, round at bottom, and 
pointed upwards, nearly in the figure 
of a cone; the colour of the stones 
is black, which also may feign to have 
Jallen Sige Heaven.” Herodian adds, 
that this olelisk (for such it was) was 
not made by human artifice. 

Our author next proceeds to the 
Fire Towers or Cloghads. We think 
that they have no connection what- 
ever with Druidism. We have seen 
a Parliament roll, in which an an- 
choret is directed to reside in a tower, 
and keep a light in it by way of bea- 
con; and we have no other evidence 
whatever than that they were watch 
towers, used as lighthouses or beacons. 
It is very true, that other hypotheses 
are started, but one point blank au- 
thority is worth a thousand supposi- 
tions. They are of the form and fa- 
shion of the Turkish minarets; and 
their elevation has a meaning fitted to 
such a purpose. 

Rock Idols. That they had a mean- 
ing is plain, from there having been 
a rocking-stone on the top of Wring 
Cheese, and the present worship of 
them by the American Indians. 

Kistvaens. Our author makes them 
sepulchral monuments, at which sa- 
crifices have been performed. All our 
knowledge of them is limited to their 
being the mere stone cells for the re- 
ception of corpses in the interior of 
barrows; whether the covering earth 
has been carted off or not. Hundreds 
of barrows have been thus levelled. 

Carns are made by our author, al- 
tars, where great fires were made in 
honour of Apollo. It is not proved. 

Rocking on. Our author says, 
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that the Even-Mascheih, which the 


Jews were forbid to worship (Levit. 
xxvi. 1.) signifies, according to the 
Chaldaic paraphrase, Lapis incurva- 
tionis, and attributes the term to the 
reverential act of bowing to it. The 
Vulgate renders it, Lapis Insignis. 
Pp. 213, 215. 

The Rocking-stone, however, may 
be said to bew, and we are not satis- 
fied with our author's explanation. 

Tumuli and Dwarfy Stone, The 
flint heads found in the former, our 
author conceives to be Talismans, 
merely because they have been found 
at Marathon, after the use of iron and 
bronze. He forgets, that savages of 
the Russian empire, armed only with 
bows and arrows, fought against Buo- 
naparte; and that their flint heads 
might have helonged to barbarous 
Persian auxiliaries. The Dwarfy Stone 
is very curious, probably an unique ; 
but Toland is wrong, in assimilating 
it to the Monolyth of Egypt, for they 
are quite of a different construction, 
and were merely intended to hold the 
sacred animals. It seems to have been 
a mere place of protection, like the 
Pict’s houses against barbarous invad- 
ers, to whose attacks the Orkneys were 
particularly subject. It is a stone, in 
the island of Hoy, lying in a valley. 
It is a stone 36 feet long, 18 broad, 
9 high, hollowed out within, and at 
each end is a piliow out in the stone, 
each capable of holding two persons. 
At the top, about the middle, is a 
round hole, to let in light.and emit 
smoke. A hole in the side, about two 
feet square, admits the inhabitants, 
and a square stone lies near it, which 
may have served the purpose of a door. 
P. 229. 

Groves. Stones were set up under 
trees and in groves, especially ef oaks, 
among the patriarchs, (see Gen. xxi. 
33. xxvi. 25. Deut. vii. 5. xii., 2, 3. 
xvi. 21, 22. Joshua xxiv. 26. Judges 
iii. 7. vi. 25.) and in such places 
Abraham worshipped Jehovah. 

We shall now notice an elucida- 
tion of a curious fact. Skeletons have 
been found under cromlechs, and the 
stones of circles. Jt appears to have 
been a custom thus to kill and bury 
human victims for the purpose of con- 
secration. We shall here give our au- 
thor’s proofs. To us they are satis- 
factory. 


*€ Under each of the twelve pillars of one 





of the circular temples in Iona, a human 
body was found to have been buried,... 
When I consider the mortifying evidence 
of Cxsar to the shocking state of degra- 
dation with respect to human sacrifices, 
into which the Druids had fallen, I am 
obliged very eayitiony to suspect, that 
the game of Hiel was played over again in 


this foaple. 


*¢ Ip Joshua vi. 26, it is written, ‘ Cursed 

be the man before the Lorp, that riseth up 
and buildeth this city Jericho: he shall lay 
the foundation thereof in his first born, and 
in his youngest son shall he set up the gates 
of it.” 
‘«In the first book of Kings, xvi. 34, it 
is thus written: ‘In his days did Hiel the 
Bethlehemite build Jericho: he iaid the 
foundation thereof in Abiram his first born, 
and set up the gates thereof in his youngest 
son Segub.” 


We have always thought that the 
Collections of Gen. de Vallancey in 
illustration of Druidism, have been too 
much undervalued. Our author is a 
professed imitator of the General, and 
we doubt not will have better success. 
If he is now and then fantastic, he is 
more often ingenious, and has done 
more towards elucidating his difficult 
subject, than even Borlase. Thie de- 
ductions drawn from the number of 
stones, are, we think, his own, and 
may be considered as discoveries. We 
must now, however, come to faults, 
and we regret them the more, because 
they are unnecessary, and will make 
enemies both to the author and book. 
The manner of the former is Pinker- 
tonian ; and under the term of priests, 
he is perpetually railing or sneering at 
the Clergy. We think that this does 
not tell in favour of the author; at all 
events, he is not versed in the Gen- 
tlemanship of Lord Chesterfield, who 
remarks that as a man is neither bet- 
ter nor worse for wearing a black coat, 
such reflections are not only foolish, 
but betray bad manners. 


a ae 


69. Sermon preached at St. Mary's, Oxford, 
July 26, 1827, at the Summer Assizes. 
By Daniel Wilson, 4.M. Vicar of Isling- 
ton. 8vo, pp. 47. 

FROM 1 Timothy, ii. 1, 2, 3, this 
excellent parish Priest satisfactorily 
proves the object of his discourse, which 
is to show, that ‘* The Christian is the 
best Subject of Civil Government.” 

The directions of the Apostle in the 
Text comprise the chief part of the 
Christian’ character with reference to 
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the important occasion on which this 
Sermon was preached, 

“1. The Duty of the Christian as he 
stands related to his civil governors, is to 
pray for kings and for all that are in autho- 
rity.—2. The great opsecr and end, as re- 
sulting from this duty, is that we may lead 
& quiet and peaceable life in all godliness 
and honesty.—3, The Motive assigned to 
animate us to such a spirit of devotion and 
such a course of conduct is, that it is good 
and acceptable in the sight of God our Sa- 
viour.” 

These three branches of his, subject 
are very ably handled by Mr. Wilson ; 
and the whole eloquently displays the 
virtues of the Christian character... In 
the notes, Mr. Wilson answers the ob- 
jections of some cavillers. One of 
these only we have room to extract: 

** With respect to the specific question 
of the preservation of civil rights, Chris- 
tianity is so far from forbidding“it, that it 
plainly sanctions the just and temperate as- 
sertion of those rights. It interferes directly 
with no form Tonite, and neither 
adds to, nor diminishes, the civil rights of 
mankind. St. Paul thought it not incon- 
sistent with his own precepts occasionally to 
resist violence and injustice, to plead his 
privileges as a Roman citizen, and at length 
* to appeal unto Cesar.’ In a similar man- 
ner the Christian in every age and country, 
is not only authorized, but enjoined by the 
spirit of the Gospel, to maintain, and by all 
just aud moderate endeavours to improve, 
the temporal blessings which the providence 
of God has bestowed upon him, that he 
may transmit them unimpaired, and if pos- 
sible increased to posterity. In securing, 
however, these great objects, much depends 
upon the spirit and manner in which he pro- 
ceeds. The Christian, while he will feel 
it to be his duty to preserve his just rights 
and privileges as a citizen, will be reasonable 
and temperate in his expectations and de- 
mands ; will not only be anxious to avoid all 
that is violent and illegal, but will cautiously 
abstain from all reproach, misrepresentation, 
and abuse of those who are in great and 
eminent stations. He will, indeed, speak 
evil of no man, and mach less of the rulers 
of his people.” 


The first volume of an American Annual 
Register has been just published at New 
York *, on a plan somewhat similar to the 
English Annual Register. The Editor 
states that a volume wil! make ite appearance 
in the spring of each year; and that the 
publication will be conducted on strictly na- 
tional principles, The introductory chap- 
ter contains a retrospective view of the Fo- 
reign and domestic relations of America; 


and every ling chapter is replet with 


* And by Ward, High Holborn. 
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matter of the highest importance, as con- 
nected with the political welfare of the 
western world. On the whole this publi- 
cation may be considered as highly valu- 


Literary Intelligence. 
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able to all who are connected, commercially 
or politically, with the United States; and 
may be justly said to form an epoch in the 
annals of Amercian literature. 


—@— 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Ready for Publication. 

Sermons on the Truth of the Christian 
Religion. By the Rev. W. Marxin. 

An Essay on the composition of a Ser- 
mon, translated from the French of Rev. 
John Claude. 

Parochial Psalmody, By W. D. Svooxre. 

A Treatise on the new method of Land 
Surveying, with the improved plan of keep- 
ing the Field book, By Tuomas Hornay, 
Land Surveyor. 

A system of popular.Trigonometry, both 
plane and spherical, By G. Daatey. 

Esaays on Chronology, being a vindica- 
tion of the system of Sir Isaac Newton. By 
a Member of the University of Cambridge. 

A Course of Elementary Reading in Sci- 
ence and Literature, copied from popular 
writers, By J. M. M‘Cutrocn. 

The First Part of a New General Atlas of 
fifty-one Maps. By Sipney Hatt. 

Metrical Essays on subjects of History and 
Imagination, By C. Swaine. 

os. L. and IJ. of the Tenth Volume of 
Neale’s Views of Seats. 

No. III, of Fossroxe’s Foreign Topo- 
graphy. 

The History of Tom A Lincoln, the Red 
Rose Knight, by Ricnuarp Jounson, av- 
thor of the ‘Seven Champions of Christen- 
dom,” will form part Vil. of Mr. Thoms’ 
Early Prose Romances. 


Preparing for Publication. 
A Help to lrish History: or a complete 
Synopsis of the Peerage of Ireland, exhibit- 
ing, under alphabetical arrangement, every 
title of peerage which has existed in that 
country. By Sir Wittiam Betuam, Ul- 
ster King at Arms. This Work will be 
formed on the model of the excellent Sy- 
nopsis of the British Peerage by Nr. Nico- 
las; and as Sir William Betham possesses 
abstracts from the original records of the 
creations, and is known to have been for 
twenty years collecting materials for a com- 
plete Peerage of Ireland, we donbt not the 
proposed Synopsis will be accurate and com- 
ple, as well as highly useful. It is his inten- 
tion to prefix an Introductory Essay on the 
origin, history, and peculiarities, of the 
eerage of Ireland, which retained its an- 
tient features much longer that of Eugland, 
and exhibits valuable lights on the difficult 
subject of Baronies by Tenure and Writ. 
The Omnipresence of the Deity; a Poem: 
designed to illustrate the Presence of God 
over the Works of Creation, and in Huma 
Life. Roszrt Montcomery. 
Bible Gems. By the Rev. J. Stewart. 
A Scripture Diary; or Christian Alma- 


nack: comprising, a chronological arrange~ 
ment of the Holy Scriptures in daily por- 
tions, for reading the whole Bible within the 
year. By the Rev. J. Waitrince. 

Skelton’s Specimens of Arms and Armour, 
Part IX. 

The Antidote; or Memoirs of a modern 
Freethinker; including Letters and Conver- 
sations on Scepticism and the Evidences of 
Christianity. 

Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Cha- 
racter, literary, professional, and religious, 
of the late Johu Mason Good, M.D. F.R.S. 
&e. &e. By Oxintuus Grecory, LL.D. 

Sketch of a Journey through the West- 
ern States of North America, from New 
Orleans, by the Mississippi, Ohio, City of 
Cincinnati, and Falls of Niagara, to New 
York, in 1827. By W. Buttock, F.L.S. 
&e. &e, euthor of ** Travels in Mexico.” 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the Works of 
Wenceslaus Hollar, arranged according to 
the various classes, with a Biographical 
Account of his Life, from the MSS. of ghe 
late Messrs. Robert Graves. 

A third Edition of Mr. Bakewell’s Intro- 
duction to Geology, greatly enlarged, and 
containing all recent discoveries, 

Introductory Essays on Astronomical sub- 
jects. 

’ Hope Leslie; or early times in the Mas- 
sachusetts. By the Author of ** Redwood.” 

A second Series of ** Whims and Oddi- 
ties.” By Mr. Hoop. 

Leisure Hours. By the Rev. S.W. Bur- 
GESS. 

Sylvia; or the May Queen, a Lyrical 
Drama. By Georce Dartey, esq. 

Time’s Telescope for 1828; or complete 
Guide to the Almanack. 

Mr. Colburn has in the press the Cla- 
rendon Papers; Lady Morgan's Irish tales 
of the O’Briens and the O’Flahertys; a 
tale entitled Yes or No; a novel called 
Herbert Lacy; Angelo’s Reminiscences ; 
Vicissitudes in the Life of a Scottish Sol- 
dier; the Red Rover; Allen Cunning- 
ham’s romance of * Sir Michael Scott,” 
&e. &e. 





Porar Expepition. 


In Part i. p. 350, we mentioned the pre- 
a for this adventurous expedition. 
Ve then stated that ‘‘the impervious bar- 
rier, which the insurmogptable accumula- 
tion of ice-bergs and fixed masses, as well as 
avalanches of snow, present farther to the 
northward, would probably soon compel the 
adventurers to retrace their steps.” It ap- 
pears that our prognostics respecting this 
quixotic Expedition have been really veri- 
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fied; in fact the adventurers were compelled 
*¢ to retrace their steps,” even before they 
reached these expected impediments, not by 
“‘ fixed masses” of ice, but by moving 
masses! which carried them nearly as fast 
backward as they proceeded forwards ! and 
perhaps fortunate it was; for had these 
moving masses carried them northward, 
they must probably have bid farewell to the 
southern latitudes; they never could have 
retraced their steps in sufficient time, when 
beating against moving islands of ice, which, 
it appears, they had to encounter. 

But to proceed to details: on sailing from 
this country the Hecla appears to have pro- 
ceeded without any thing taking place worth 
noticing till she reached Hamerfest, on the 
coast of Lapland, where she took in the rein 
deer, snow shoes, ice boats, &c. as originally 
planned, and then proceeded to Spitzbergen. 
Here the harbour was found to be blocked 
up; and the wind being high, the .Hecla, 
which had got entangled among the ice, 
continued to drift with it till the 27th of 
May, when the first attempt was made to 
quit the vessel, and make use of the boats. 
The ice, however, soon after breaking up and 
drifting, further progress at this time be- 
came impracticable, and the deer and boats 
became useless. Captain Parry now reduced 
the burthen of the boats, while the Hecla 
rey:ained completely hemmed in till the 8th 
of June, when, getting extricated, she pro- 
ceeded to the southward as far as the Seven 
Islands, From this place, the want of a 
harbour compelled her to return to Spitz- 
‘bergen, where she found an open harbour in 
lat. 70 deg. 55 min. long. 16 deg. 54 sec. E. 

Capt. Parry left the Hecla for his Jour- 
ney to the Pole, on the 21st of June, with 
two hoats wnich had been constructed for 
the purpose; Dr. Beverley accompanied 
him; the other boat was under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Ross, who was accom- 
panied by Dr. Bird; and each boat had 12 
men, with a supply of provisions for 71 days. 
On leaving Table Island there was scarcely 
any ice in sight; the weather was remark- 
ably fine, and the sea as smooth asa mirror. 
After proceeding about ten miles they came 
to a body of ice, through which, however, 
they sailed some distance to the northward, 
but were stopped by it at noon on the 24th 
of June, being in lat. 81 deg. 12 min, 51 see. 
from which time their journey over the ice 
commenced, The ice across which they 
proceeded to the northward consisted en- 
tirely of small detached masses, sometimes 
just so far separated as to render it neces- 
sary to launch the boats and haul them up 
again—at other times, close enough for 
them to cross from one to the other by 
making bridges of the boats—occasionally 
joined together, so as to enable them to 
step across, though generally with great risk 
to their provisions, and in all cases requiring 
the most laborious exertions to allow them 
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to make any progress, The surface of the 
ice also was so irregular, and so covered with 
deep snow, that even when they did meet 
with a mass of somewhat longer extent than 
usual, the boats were moved with difficulty, 
and it always required two, and often three 
or four journeys, tu transport their baggage ; 
and these journeys were by so indirect a 
route, that they had often to walk two miles 
to make good one mile of northward way. 
Such, indeed, were the difficulties of this 
travelling, that, notwithstanding the most 
strenuous exertions of the officers and men 
for eleven hours daily, their progress to the 
northward did not at first exceed two or 
three miles a day. Capt. Parry, however, 
persevered, in the hope of sovn reaching 
the maiu or fie!d ice, which has always been 
spoken of as occurring to the North of 
Spitzbergen, and which Phipps (Lord Mul- 
grave) upon the same meridian, and even in 
a latitude thirty miles to the southward, 
described as ‘* flat and unbroken,” They 
soon found, that, notwithstanding the pre- 
valence, at first, of southerly winds, the 
ice had so decided a tendency to drift to the 
southward, that they sometimes lost nearly 
as much while they were resting as they 
had gained by the preceding day's labour. 
In consequence of these united obstructions, 
they had, on the 10th of July, only reached 
the latitude of 82 degrees, being then in the 
meridian of 234 degrees east of Greenwich. 
As they proceeded, scarcely any improve- 
ment was found in the nature of the ice; in- 
deed, some of the lightest and most broken 
which was met with during their progress, 
occurred in lat. 82 deg. 40 min. In this 
parcel, as far as the eye could reach, no- 
thing at one time could be seen but detach- 
ed pieces of bay ice, so thin and decayed as 
to render it extremely dangerous to trust 
the provisions upon them. In passing from 
piece to piece of this ice, ouly one man 
could be allowed to venture near the edge at 
a time, for fear of breaking it; and although 
every care was taken, there was a consthnt 
but unavoidable risk of losing their provi- 
sions, it being often necessary to leave, for 
atime, their whole means of existence ona 
surface of ice quite full of holes, and so thin 
and decayed that the smallest motion among 
the surrouding masses would, in an instant, 
have broken it up, and sent the provisions 
to the bottom. On one occasion, the ice 
over which the boats and sledzes were tra- 
velling, gave way under them, by which ac- 
cident they narrowly escaped the loss of all 
their meat, and also some lives ;—one of the 
men was saved only by his drag-belt being 
attached to the sledge. 

On the 22d of July the northerly wind, 
from which they had been remarkably free, 
prevailed for several days together, giving 
the ice so increased a drift to the south- 
ward, that they could make little or no ad- 
vance, even under circutustances in other re- 
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respects favourable for travelling. In more 
than one instance Captain Parry found by 
observation, that after ten hours’ labour in 
travelling northward, he had scarely gained, 
or rather had not retained a miie, and had 
sometimes even lost ground. One day, after 
a laborious journey of eighteen miles, the 
found themselves full five miles further sont 
than they were at starting. 

From the 21st to the 26th of July, they 
had only gained one mile of northing, though 
they had at least travelled 23 miles in that 
direction ; so that a southerly set, exceed- 
ing four miles a day, had prevailed during 
that interval. But it is truly fortunate that 
their discovery of this fact took place at the 
time it did, and that the course taken by the 
ice was that which it pursued; had it set 
towards the eastward, the most calamitous 
results might have taken place. 

Under the above circumstances, it was in 
vain to struggle any longer; several of the 
party now falling sick, and being reported 
by the doctor incapable of continuing the 
fatigues of so arduous a journey. The 
scurvy too, had begun to make its appear- 
ance, and a safe return was the only thing 
that could be hoped for, On the 26th of 
July, therefore, having travelled northward 
35 days, Captain Parry came to the conclu- 
sion, that it would only be incurring useless 
fatigue to the party under his command, to 
persevere any longer in the attempt. 

The highest latitude reached by Captain 
Parry was 82 deg. 45 min. 15 sec. upon 
the meridian of 20 deg. east of Greenwich; 
to attain which, he and his party had tra- 
versed 292 miles; but taking into account 
the number of times they had to return for 
the boats and baggage in the course of every 
journey over the ice, in consequence of its 
broken and rugged surface, the computation 
of their actual travelling up to this point is 
580 geographical, or 668 statute miles. 

In returning, the party experienced pre- 
cisely the same kind of travelling as in pro- 
ceeding northwards; but they now not 
merely retained whatever distance they tra- 
velled, but daily made several miles more, es- 

cially with a northerly wind. They reached 

ittle Table Island on the 12th of August, 
having been actually upon the ice 48 days; 
and gained the Hecla, on the 21st, after an 
absence of 61 days. Captain Parry’s entire 
party, although they had undergone such 
constant exposure to wet, cold, and fatigue, 
returned to the ship in excellent health, 
there being only three individuals ailing, one 
from accident, and two from swelled legs. 

While the boats were away, the Hecla 
was not exempt from dangers. She had 
been wrought into a snug birth near the 
shore, in one of the few places which afford- 
ed this shelter. A-head there was about 
three miles of ice ; and a heavy gale coming 
on, detached this prodigious mass, and 
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drove it with terrible violence against the 
ship. The cables were cut asunder, the an- 
chors lost, and the poor Hecla forced high 
and dry upon the coast, by the irresistible 
pressure. To get heragain to the water oc- 
cupied a considerable time, which was of 
course lost to the surveying party. 

Lieutenant Foster, besides completing 
some surveys, made an interesting series of 
experiments on the diurnal changes of vari- 
ation and intensity in the magnetic needle, 
by which an amount was discovered in these 
phenomena not before suspected to exist at 
Spitzherghen, and which will form valuable 
data in this department of science. 

A complete collection of specimens of na- 
tural history has been made, sufficient to 
furnish the British, Edinburgh, and Dublin 
museums. 

Captain Parry, accompanied by Mr. Be- 
verley, surgeon of the expedition, arrived 
at the Admiralty on the 29th of September, 
having landed at the Orkney Islands from the 
Hecla. On the same day Capt. Franklin, 
accompanied by Dr. Richardson, arrived at 
the Admiralty, having just returned from 
their overland expedition; an account of 
which was given in pp. 66—68. 


Tue Netuervanps. 


There are in the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands six universities ; viz. Louvain, Leyden, 
Liege, Ghent, Utrecht, and Groningen; 
and three Athenza, or colleges of a superior 
order, viz. Amsterdam, Franeker, and De- 
venter. There is, besides, a new theological 
institution at Louvain, called the Philoso- 
phical College. At the head of all the lite- 
rary and scientific bodies in the kingdom is 
the Royal Institute of the Netherlands, 
which was founded at Amsterdam by Louis 
Buonaparte. It is divided into four princi- 
pal sections; the first devoted to the exact 
sciences ; the second to the national lan- 
guage, literature, and history; the third to 
the learned languages, philosophy, antiqui- 
ties, and general history, ; the fourth to the 
fine arts. After the cnaion the Royal 
Academy of Sciences and Belles Lettres of 
Brussels enjoys the highest rank. The ex- 
act sciences, belles lettres, and national his- 
tory, are subjects of its studies. The So- 
ciety of Sciences at Harlem is the most an- 
cient of the learned societies in the northern 
provinces. It is especially devoted to natu- 
ral philosophy, chemistry, and political ecé- 
nomy. There are, besides, the Society of 
Netherlandic Literature at Leyden, the Ze- 
landie Society of Sciences, at Middlebourg ; 
the Provincial Society of Sciences and Arts 
at Utrecht; and the Dutch Society of Fine 
Arts and Sciences, (which is, however, oc- 
cupied solely with Netherlandic literature) 
having four ramifications ; namely, at Am- 
sterdam, Rotterdam, Leyden, and the Hague. 
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A-society which is superior to every other 
in a philanthropic point of view, is the Soci- 
ety of Public Utility at Amsterdam. Its 
object is, the dissemination of civil and reli- 
gious instruction ; and in imitation of Eng- 
land, it has lately established savings banks. 
There are numerous minor societies of vari- 
ous descriptions. . The fine arts are closely 
cultivated in the Netherlands. There are 
galleries of pictures at Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
the Hague, Brussels, &c. and two academies 
for the fine arts, the one at Amsterdam, the 
other at Antwerp. Public exhibitions take 
place every year, by turns, at the Hague or 
at Amsterdam, as well as at Ghent, Ant- 
werp, or Brussels. There are four royal con- 
servatories of music and singing; namely, at 
Amsterdam, Brussels, the Hague, and Liege. 
The drama is not so much encouraged as in 
some other countries. There is, however, 
a national theatre at Amsterdam, and ano- 
ther in Southern Holland; and there is a 
French theatre at Brussels. 


Avrora Boreatis, 


Sept. 25. At about 11 o’clock at night, 
the Metropolis was surprised by a splendid 
display of Northern lights, usually called 
the Aurora Borealis: the northern part of 
the heavens displayed so ruddy a blaze as to 
appear like the reflection of a mighty con- 
flagration. In about an hour the red hue 
was gone, but the whole horizon, in a cir- 
cular direction, from the north to the east, 
was lined with a thin cloud, or condensed 
mist, from which waves of snowy light rolled 
up to the empyrean, or sudden rays flashed 
up, and as suddenly vanished, to appear ina 
different part. A few small clouds, broken 
into fantastic shapes, slowly floated (or ra- 
ther were suspended) in the north-east por- 
tion of the heavens, but evidently lower than 
the region of the fluid, for they remained 
dark while it spread and heightened above 
them. The rest of the sky was clear, and 
the piercing lustre of the stars flashed vi- 
vidly through the snowy veil which the 
sportive and ever-shifting light flung and 
unrolled beneath them. The last which was 
seen in London was in the autumn of 1804, 
about the end of September or beginning of 
October. 


Mepico-Boranicat Society. 


Oct. 12. This Society met at their 
apartments in Sackville-street, Sir James 
M‘Gregor, M.D. President, in the chair. 
Several presents to the Society were an- 
nounced. Some Fellows were admitted by 
the President. The Marquess of Lans- 
downe was elected an Honorary Fellow, and 
the Marquess of Donegal, Admiral Earl of 
Northesk, the Viscount de Haybana, the 
Count de Mendelsloh, Sir Gerrard Noel, &c. 
were elected Fellows. Tie Director (Mr. 
Frost) then delivered the annual oration, 
which he commenced by shewing the ad- 
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vantages derivable from the extended sphere 
of the Society and its use to the Medical 
Officers of the Army and Navy; he then 
pointed out the salutary effects that would 
accrue from the regulations ~relative to 
the study of botany, instituted by Sir 
James M‘Gregor, Director General of the 
Army Medical Board. A letter from the 
King of Bavaria to Mr. Yosy, the Secretary 
for Foreign Correspondence, couched in the 
most handsome terms, was read; as alsoa 
notice, offering a reward of 25/. or a gold 
medal of equal value, for an accurate descrip- 
tion of the plant yielding the myrrh, and 
which is merely supposed to be the produce 
of the ** Amyris Kalaf.” 


Lonpon University. 

The Anatomical Museum of the celebrated 
Professor Soemmering is about to be procured 
for the London University. There are 700 
specimens of diseased bones, above 50 of 
which are diseased bones of animals: these 
are great rarities, as ahimals seldom die of 
those chronic diseases which affect the 
bones. The number of the skulls of animals 
is 260. The number of complete skeletons 
is uncommonly great, and there is a vast 
variety of every description of anatomical 
preparations. The formation of this extra- 
ordinary collection was an object to which 
the attention of Professor Soemmering was 
devoted during his long and eminent career, 
The sum asked for the whole is 4,0001. 

Tue Lonponperry TesTIMONIAL. 

A beautiful pillar, to be surmounted by a 
colossal statue of the renowned Bishop of 
Derry, Dr. George Walker, is now in pro- 
gress of erection on the Royal Bastion in 
the City of Londonderry. The object of it 
is to commemorate the siege of that city in 
1689, the glorious results uf which was the 
securing of the civil and religious liberties 
of the realm, and the settlement of the Pro- 
testant throne in the illustrious House of 
Brunswick. The subscription is still open, 
and among those who have already contri- 
buted to this great national object, may be 
reckoned his Grace the Lord Primate of Ire- 
land, with the Bishops of Derry, Meath, 
Clogher, and Killala, the Marquis of Done- 
fl, the Earls of O’Neill and Farnham, the 

rd Viscount Exmouth, Lords Kenyon, 
Colchester and Garvagh, Lieut.-General 
Hart, Governor of Londonderry, General 
O'Neill, the Archdeacons of Derry and 
Dublin, Sir William Williams, Right Hon. 
Sir George T. Hill, Bart. Sir Robert Fer- 
guson, bart., George Robert Dawson, esq. 
M.P., Sir Hugh Stewart, bart., Conolly 
Sage and Marcus M‘Causland, and James 
Gregg, esq., the Provost of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, the Rev. Francis Goulds- 
bury, the Rev. Sam. Montgomery, the Rev. 
John Graham, the Rev. John Bayden, the 
Rev. Henry Scott, and the Rev. James 
Graham. 
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Cuatrerton’s ** Revence.” 


Mr. Upcott, one of the librarians at the 
London Institution, has rescued from obli- 
vion a great literary treasure in the original 
manuscript of The Revenge, a burletta— 
written by, and in the hand-writing of, Chat- 
terton the poet—as an entertainment, which 
was performed at the celebrated Mary-le- 
bonne gardens; with Chatterton’s receipt, 
given to Henslow, the proprietor of the 
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gardens, for the amount paid for the drama, 
ded. The Revenge was published many 








=F 
= back by (as George Stevens called 

im) honest Tom King, the bookseller and 
book auctioneer; but its authenticity was 
doubted by several eminent critics. Mr. 
Upcott found the manuscript on the counter 
of a cheesemonger’s shop in the city, and it 
now forms a valuable addition to the choice 
treasures of this indefatigable collector of 
manuscripts and autograph letters. 


— 
ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


Antiquities at York. 


In p. 171, we noticed the excavations 
now making for the foundation of the York- 
shire Museum. On the site of the ancient 
Abbey the remains of several clustered co- 
lumns, and four smaller ones, have been re- 
cently discovered. A tomb stone has also 
been found near these columns, of sand- 
stone, 6 feet four inches in length, 2 feet 
broad at the head, and 1 foot and a half 
broad at the foot. It bears no date or in- 
scription, but a floral cross is traced upon it. 
Under it were found three sculls and a 
quautity of human bones. A small MS. 
written on vellum was found, about the size 
of a bank-note. The writing was contained 
within a scroll surmounted by three heads, 
the centre one larger than the others, and 
two feet were also drawn with spurs affixed 
to the heels. It was supposed to have been 
agrant from some baronial court, of a house 
to the monastery. On the ancient site of 
Davy-hall some further very singular disco- 
veries have been made. At a depth of nine 
feet from the surface, a human skeleton was 
found, the skull of which was wanting, and 
on his breast was laid an iron box eight 
inches long by four broad, and over it ano- 
ther box or cover, also of iron, seven inches 
long by two inches and three quarters broad. 
These contained a file or rasp eight inches 
and a quarter long, and a pair of pincers five 
inches anda half long; but evidently they 
had formerly been of greater length, as they 
are much eaten and corroded by rust. In 
another part of the excavation two sculls 
were turned up. There has also been subse- 
quently found a sort of weight composed of 
slate-stoue, five inches in length and seven 
inches and a half in circumference, flat on 
one side, and in the centre is a hole which 
is partly filled with a plug of chalky clay. 
There are holes at the top and bottom ap- 
parently forthe reception of cords. A cir- 
cular piece of sand-stone, about two inches 
and a quarter long and three inches in dia- 
meter, with a hole through the centre, was 
likewise found, and the rim or upper part of 
an urn. 


: 


Epinsurcu Antiquarian Museum. 


This Museum (says the Edinburgh Post) 
has been recently opened to the public. It 
has been formed by private and gratuitous 
presentations since the establishment of the 
Scottish Society of Antiquaries. The neat 
manner in which the whole is arranged— 
the accuracy with which every article is la- 
belled, and kept in the best state of pre-~ 
servation, and placed so as to be open for 
minute inspection, reflect the greatest credit 
on those concerned, No one can enter 
these apartments without having his mind 
carried back to days of old, and filled with a 
thousand associations called up in pleasin 
retrospect. Here is the very identical 
** maiden,” or guillotine, the invention of 
Morton, and by which he himself first, and 
many afterwards, suffered—the pulpit in 
which John Knox thundered forth his ana- 
themas against popery—innumerable swords 
and battle-axes, which have one day cleft the 
heads of many foemen, but which are now 
mouldered into rust, and lying pene be- 
side the very inurned dust of those whom 
they have slain—camp kettles, in which a 
Roman soldier has one day bviled his rations 
of beef on the field of battle—and lamps, 
coins, urns, mummies, and images, without 
number. There is the original address of 
the highland chiefs to George I. previous to 
the rebellion of 1715; containing all their 
autographs—and many other very curious 
remains, 





Coat of Mail found in the state of Vermont, 
North America. 

We copy the following notice from No. I. 
of vol. XIII. of Sillimen’s American Jour- 
nal of Science, to which it was communi- 
cated by Professor Hall, from James A. 
Paddock, of Craftsbury, Vermont. 

Coat of Mail. The antiquary would de- 
light to hear, that there has been disco- 
vered, about fifteen miles uorth of this 


; place, a shirt, without sleeves, made of wire, 


a little longer than that of the small steel 
purses; in fact, a real coat, or shirt of mail, 
of the ages of chivalry. It was found in the 
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valley of Black River, I believe, within the 
limits of the town of Coventry. It was 
much rusted and decayed, but sufficient of 
it remains to shew its shape. 


Select Poetry. 
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Until farther and fuller authenticated con- 
firmation on the subject be received, it 
would be premature to speculate on the 
means by which the habergeon was intro- 
duced into North America. 





SELECT POETRY. 


SONNET 
To THe Ricut Honovrasie Viscount 
Gopericu, &e. &c. 


By Joun Taytor, Eso. 
GODERICH, the Country turns its eye 


on thee, 
That eye which sunk in grief when Can- 
NING died, [tion’s pride, 
Cannio, the Monarch's choice, the Na- 
Sagacious, eloquent, as all agree ; 
The People’s friend, but firm in loyalty : 
Hence in his counsels well might they 
confide ; [tried, 
And since thy merits have been fairly 
Another Canninc we may hope to see. 
Wisdom is not to age alone assign'd, 
And Nature can forestall Time’s tardy 
pace, 
She gave thy youth a shrewd and pregnant 
mind, 
As in thy conduct we may justly trace, 
So may we then a kindred Statesman find, 
Thy grateful Country to support and 


grace. 
—_? y— 
REFLECTIONS 


On visinne THE Grave or my Culp, 
SILENT beneath my feet thou sleepest 


now, [thou 
The mould’ring tenant of the grave !—yet 
Wert once thy watchful mother’s sweetest 
care— 
The hourly subject of her anxious pray’r. 
Then ’twas her joy to see the transient 
smile 
Rise on thy cheek—rewarding all her toil! 
But when pale sickness prey’d upon thy 
frame— 
When life became a faint and feeble flame— 
When on her trembling arm her helpless 
child— 
The little one that oft her cares beguil’d— 
Struggled with death, convuls’d in ev'ry 
* limb— 
What did her feelings then endure for him ! 
Oh ! ’tis a scene to melt the hardest heart, 
To see the parent and the infant part— 
To see the tenderest tie of Nature sever, 
The mother parting from her child for ever! 
But time and pious thought can wear 
away 
The sad impression of the darkest day. 
Religion comes, the friend of human kind, 
The source of comfort to the wounded 
mind, 


The sacred fountain of eternal love, 

Imbued with wondrous virtues from above ; 

The great Physician, whose mysterious 

ow’r 

Teaches that life is but a transient hour. 

Where joy itself is but a darken’d shade— 

Darker by momentary sorrows made. 

Oh ! for a glimpse of bliss without alloy ! 

The perfect scene of everlasting joy ! 

The promise and the hope of such a scene 

Gives to the troubled soul, that long hath 
been 

Perturb’d by daily and by nightly grief, 

Celestial aid, the only sure relief! 

And ‘tis an antidote for grief to know 

That infancy escapes a scene of woe— 

The snares of vice, the miseries of strife, 

And all the countless cares of human life. 


W. Herser. 
—@— 
THE BENIGHTED. 


OLD blew the wind, and chill 
O’er the wide moor ; 
Long had the curfew bell 
Died on the shore ; 


When weary and spent 
With the load at his hack, 
Alone, a poor traveller 
Toil’d on the track. 


Damp fell the nightly dews 
Fast o’er the heath, 

And wet were the sodden’d shoes 
On his cold feet. 


Grief-worn he search’d in vain 
Where he might rest, 

Long had the twilight beams 
Sunk in the West. 


Far distant at length he saw 
A light o’er the plain, 
And hope gave him courage 

His strength to maintain. 


He hasten’d his weary steps 
Towards the bright flame,— 

But it mov’d, as he journey’d, 
And went whence it came. 


It rose ’midst the vapours 
From off the damp sward, 
And it fled with the mists 
Of the murky night cloud. 
Hope fled with the fairy light, 
Far distant together ; 
On the. chill turf he sunk 


To rest there for ever. S. N. 
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INFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM: * 
Respectfully inscribed toG. Brno, Esq. M.P. 

&c. 


c. 
By Mrs. Carey, 
Author of ** Lasting Impressions.” 





“Suffer the little children to come unto me; 
and forbid them not: for of such is the kingdom 
of God.” 





Oo ye --- exempt fiom care, and all the train 
Of madd’ning thoughts, that rack the fever'd 
brain 
Of pining Poverty !--Ye, who rejoice 
On Fortune's sunny height---oh! hear the voice 
Of Charity : she pleads, in accents bland, 
The infant orphan’s wants: her open hand 
Is stretch'd, to succour Innocents, who weep 
A Father gone to his eternal sleep--- 
For them, alas! too soon---She calls on those 
Who have the pow'r to save. And who, that 
knows 
A parent's hopes, a parent's fears, shall pause, 
And coldly ponder---when the orphan’s cause 
Speaks to the heart---and Pity bids him fiy, 
To soothe the Widow’s grief---to hush the cry, 
And stay the tott’ring step, of helpless infancy ? 
See, round the couch, where prostrate manhood 
lies, 
With quiv’ring lip, pale cheek, and closing eyes--- 
An infant group, who, lisping, seck to know 
The cause of father’s pain, and mother’s woe. 
See the sad wife, in hopeless anguish, bend 
O’er him she loves,---the husband ! father! friend! 
Her stay! her all !---He, who, in health’s bright 
hour, [bow’r; 
With Plenty’s blessings cheer’d their humble 
And fondly talk'd of happiness, when Time 
Should bless their age with sons, in manhood’s 
prime, 
Duteous and good---when daughters, chaste and 
fair, 
Should bloom around them, and repay their care, 
With all that sweet, endearing tenderness, 
That gentle woman sheds on those she loves to 
bless. 
Fallacious hopes! delusive dreams! that fly, 
As air-borne bubblesfrom the gazer’s eye! 
The husband sinks in death--the greedy grave 
Shuts on its prey---and she, lorn wretch! must 
brave 
Life’s rudest storms, alone---And who shall feed 
Her craving offspring now ? who, kindly lead 





* It may not, perhaps, be generally under- 
stood, that, in the many excellent Institutions 
for the reception of the Fatherless, the children 
are not admissible until they have attained the 
age of seven. In the projected “ Infant Orphan 
Asylum,” it is proposed to shelter, feed, nurse, 
and educate those who are under that age. The 

articulars of this truly benevolent plan may be 
earned on application to the Rev. James Rudge, 
F.R.S. Limehouse, or to the Rev. Andrew Reed, 

y- 
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Their steps aright? Ah! none !.-.She looks in 
vain 
For aid or pity, from the worldly train, 
Who proffer'd service, when a husband's care 
Supplied her ev'ry waat; and bright and fair 
The vivid landscape glow'd---They turn aside 
From the sad scene, where Grief and Want abide: 
Or, should they deign to enter, coldly speak 
Of hope, and trust, and resignation m ek 
To God's decrees---words, that, on Sorrow’s ear, 
Oft fall, from those who love not God, nor fear 
His righteous judgments.---But, such words sound 
well: [phrase excel. 
And those who give but words, should in soft 
But raise thine eyes, poor mourner! One bright 
gleam [first beam 
Breaks through the fearful gloom, like Morn's 
Gilding a sable cloud.-~-Kind hearts, that feel 
For woes like thine, now, with one voice, appeal 
To British sympathy---to those who love 
The lisp of Innocence---the smiles, that move 
The soul to tenderness: aod they will shed 
Comforts and blessings on the orphan’s head— 
Teach him of Piety the joy refin'd, 
And grave her precepts on his tender mind. 
Delightful thought! Beneath their fost’ring 
care, 
Babes, yet unborn, shall bloom and flourish fair-— 
A guileless train, endear'd to ev'ry breast, 
That loves the purity a Saviour blest~- 
That loves to see the infant mind expand, 
Like op’ning buds beneath the Fiorist’s hand, 
When Reason, darting its all-pow’'rful ray, 
Clears, like the sun, the melting clouds away, 
And gives the promise of a glorious day, 
Father Almighty ! from thy radiant throne, 
Look down propitious! By thy aid alone 
Can this good work suceced.-.-The human heart 
Turns at thy will. Ah! deign then to impart 
The kindliest impulse--move it to bestow 
Aid prompt and copious, as the streams that fiow 
From Mercy's sacred fount, to soften human woe. 
Death levels all—-The strong--the weak-—the 
brave-—- [slave--- 
The proud---the fair--the monarch---and the 
All sink in turn ;---nor can Compassion’s sigh, 
Love's fervent pray’r, or Sorrow’s streaming eye 
Arrest his fatal shaft---Th’ affianc’d Bride 
Dies ere the priest the nuptial knot has tied : 
The Virgin weeps her lover's early dooir : 
The hoary Sire sinks childless to the tomb. 
In Fashion's haunts, where Pleasure rules the 
day--- 
In dungeon dark, where Mis’ry pines away, 
Death hovers near, to aim th’ unerring blow, 
That lays (in joy or grief) his victims low. 
Then pause not, ye, to whom indulgent Heav'’n 
The means of charity has largely giv’n ; 
But seise the fleeting hour: and, “ while "tis day, 
Be diligent.” Waste not, in cold delay, 
One precious moment : but, with heart and hand, 
Assist the efforts of the gen’rous band, 
Who claim your aid, the shelt'ring Dome to raise, 
Where infant lips shall hymn their Maker’s praise. 
West Square, Sept. 30. 
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SPAIN. 


The insurrection in Catalonia, mentioned 
in our last, appears partly to have subsided. 
King Ferdinand, it seems, determined on 

roceeding himself to the theatre of rebel- 
fron, with all the troops hecould muster, not 
so much for the purpose of fighting as to 
show that he was not under restraint, as the 
proclamations of the insurrectionists al- 
ledged him to be, who think him not suffi- 
ciently despotic, and insist on the re-esta- 
blishment of the Inquisition. Ferdinand is- 
sued a proclamation reminding the Catalo- 
nians of the delusion under which they la- 
boured, when they supposed him under re- 
straint. He calls upon them to return to 
order and obedience to the laws: to deliver 
up their arms to the nearest military station, 
and leave their Chiefs to his royal mercy ; 
warning them, that should they neglect to 
comply with this his last warning, the dis- 
positions of the Royal Decree of the 10th of 
September should be immediately carried 
into execution, and the remembrancs of the 
exemplary punishment awaiting those who 
resisted would long be perpetuated. 

From the F. reoch Journals it appears that 
Ferdinand passed the Ebro on the 27th ult. 
in the morning, near Tortosa; in which 
fortress, and that of Lerida, there were six 
thousand of the royal troops assembled, un- 
der the command of Generals d’ Espagne and 
Monet; these troops escorted Ferdinand 
through the passage of the Col de Balaguer, 
oceupied by four thousand rebels, com- 
manded by the Chief Raffi-y-Vidal ; who 
disputed the pass, but were compelled to 
yield, after a battle described to be ‘* most 
sanguinary.” An almost incredible story is 
here told, of Ferdinand leaving his carriage, 
to charge the rebels on horseback; which 
had such a paralyzing effect upon them, as 
to prodace their total dispersion. He then 
pursued his way, and entered Tarragona on 
the 28th. Raffi, in consequence of these 
proceedings fell back upon Reus. On the 
day following Ferdinand’s arrival at Tarra- 
gona, the amnesty was issued; of which 
only Raffi and about twenty of his followers 
availed themselves. Previous to this, the 
royal troops attacked the village of Reus; 
the rebels, under a monk named Pagnal, de- 
fended themselves with desperation. Ulti- 
mately the chief, and a considerable number 
of prisoners, were taken, and the village fell 
into the hands of the Royalists after a 
** murderous loss.” When this fact be- 
came known to the Insurgent Junta of 
Manresa, they swore to perish with arms in 
their hands, rather than submit without ob- 





taining redress for their grievances. On the 
1st instant, a rebel force, consisting of four 
thousand men, presented themselves almost 
before the gates of Barcelona; but the 
French appearing in the neighbourhood, Ca- 
rajal, who commanded the rebels, thought 
it prudent to retire again upon Manresa. 

On the 8th of October Ferdinand’s army 
took possession of Manresa. The insurgents 
did not choose to make any stand in that 
place, and had evacuated it before the arrival 
of General D’Espana’s division. 


PORTUGAL, 


Portugal remains in the same unsatisfac- 
tory state. The charter exists now only on 
paper. The editors of all the liberal jour- 
nals are persecuted and imprisoned; and in 
fact every thing appears verging towards the 
views and interests of the Apostolical party. 
Gen, Stubbs, late Governor of Oporto, had 
been tried and acquitted by the Military 
Commission, The Princess Regent, accom- 
panied by her sisters, paid a visit of congra- 
tulation to the Queen Mother, for the pur- 
— of informing her majesty that Don 

liguel would shortly arrive in Lisbon to as- 
sume the Regency. 


THE NETHERLANDS, 


The States-General were opened by the 
King of the Netherlands on the 16th, at 
the Hague. The Speech dwells on the 
friendly dispositions of the other Powers— 
the Convention with the Holy See—the 
Treaty with the United Mexican States ; 
and describes the commerce of the country 
as increasing, the agriculture as reviving, 
and the manufactures as advancing, notwith- 
standing competition both in and out of 
Europe. The fisheries have fallen off ; but, 
on the other hand, the prospects of Java 
are described as more promising. 

An amicable tregty for the settlement of 
ecclesiastical affairs in Belgium has been 
concluded between the Protestant King of 
the Netherlands and the Pope. Popish 
priests are to be elected under the King’s 
authority, and to be sanctioned by the 
Pope. Candidates for the priesthood are 
not to be compelled to frequent the schools 
of the Philosophical College. 


SWEDEN. 


On the 4th of September, Abo, the capi- 
tal of Finland, was visited by a dreadful con- 
flagration, which, after raging for twenty- 
four hours, ended with the almost total 
destruction of the place. The fire broke 
out in the house of M. Hellman, a mer- 
chant, whose people were engaged in melt- 
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ing tallow; and who, to escape the penalty 
attached to the carrying on of such business 
in the town, endeavoured to conceal the fire 
as long as they could. The Cathedral is to- 
tally destroyed, with every thing it con- 
tained, the archives of the consistory, &c. 
Of the University nothing remains but the 
observatory; all the buildings of the Acade- 
my, with the valuable collections, the library 
of 40,000 volumes, the cabinet of medals, 
the Custom-house, the Court of Justice, 
with the archives, the Town-hall, and above 
nine hundred houses, are destroyed: the 
bridge has fallen in. Only about thirty houses 
have escaped, and the inhabitants, eleven 
thousand in number, have lost every thing. 
Other letters say that above one hundred 
persons perished in the flames. The Gene- 
ral Insurance Company in Stockholm has to 
pay 300,000 dollars. 


RUSSIA. 


The Russian papers contain an account 
of an action on the Persian frontier, the 
most serious that has yet occurred during 
the war. The Russians, who represent them- 
selves as having fought under great disad- 
vantages in point of numbers, acknowledge 
that they lost upwards of a thousand men; 
the enemy still more. The action was at 
Etchmiadzine on the 28th of August, when 
Abbas Mirza attacked them. They state 
his army at 10,000 infantry and 15,000 ca- 
valry, and their own at 3,000. The Per- 
sians, it seems, were repulsed at all poiuts, 
with the loss of 3,000, every Rusian having 
killed his man; but the victors did not ad- 
vance a step. They admit that they have 
lost, in killed and prisoners, 1,165, which is 
more than a third of their army. The Bul- 
letin makes the killed 685, and the wounded 
but 334, a proportion not at all probable. 
Licut.-gen. Krassovsky received a severe 
contusion in the arm, which damaged the 
bone. ‘*On entering Etchmiadzine (con- 
tinues the Despatch) Lieut.-gen. Krassov- 
sky learned that the besiegers had removed 
their batteries during the night, and joined 
the main body of the Persian army, and that 
the garrison of the place had repulsed, with 
the greatest courage, all the attacks of the 
enemy, who had suffered considerable loss.” 


It is a fact, probably not generally known, 
that. the Russian Government has had, for 
a century past, a regularly-established reli- 
gious and scientific mission at Pekin, not 
merely tolerated or connived at by the Chi- 
nese Government, but openly existing under 
the sanction of a formal treaty, concluded 
in the year 1728; the fifth article of which 
is in the following terms :—‘‘ The Russians 
shall henceforth occupy at Pekin the Kouan 
which they now inhabit. According to the 
desire of the Russian Ambassador, a church 
shall be built with the assistance of the Chi- 
nese Government. The priest who now re- 
sides there, and three others who are ex- 
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pected, shall live in the Konan above-men- 
tioned. These three priests shall be attached 
to the same church, and receive the same 
provisions as the present priest. The Rus- 
sians shall be permitted to worship their 
God according to the rites of their religion. 
Four young students, and two of a more ad- 
vanced age, acquainted with the Russian 
and Latin Languages, shall also be received 
into this house, the Ambassador wishing to 
leave them at Pekin to-learn the languages 
of the country, They shall be maintained 
at the expence of the Emperor, and shall 
be permitted to return to their own country 
as soon as they have finished their studies.” 
The maintenance of the mission annually 
costs the Chinese Government about 1,000 
rubles and 9,000 pounds of rice; and the 
Russian Government 16,200 silver rubles: 
of this last sum, 1,000 rubles are set apart 
for the maintenance and instruction of the 
young Albazins who live at Pekin, and who 
are descendants from the Cossacks of Alba- 
zin. The translator of an interesting ac- 
count of the travels of a Russian in China, 
very justly remarks that it is natural to en- 
quire what advantages literature and science 
have derived from the Russians having thus 
possessed for a hundred years an opportu- 
nity which vo other Christian nation has 
enjoyed, and which, had it been allowed to 
natives of England, France, or Germany, 
would most probably have long since made 
us fully acquainted with every thing relative 
to the history, the institutions, the govern- 
ment, &c. of this great empire and its ex- 
tensive dependencies? To this no answer 
of a satisfactory nature can be given. Al- 
though the Russian Gioverament possesses the 
above-mentioned privilege, the Celestial Em- 
pire gratifies its vanity by retaining Russia 
in the lists of its tributary states; and in 
the Hoei-tian, or fundamental code of the 
empire, where everything relative to the 
embassies from those countries which are 
accounted tributaries is related, there is a 
chapter treating of the manner of receiving 
the Russian embassies. It is there laid 
down that the Ambassador shall be daily 
supplied with a sheep, a vessel of wine, a 
pound of tea, a pitcher of milk, two ounces 
of butter, two fish, two cups of oil fur the 
lamps, a pound of salted cabbage, four 
ounces of soya, four ounces of vinegar, and 
an ounce of salt. Every ninth day he re- 
ceives from the Emperor's own table, as a 
mark of special favour, four dishes and ten 
tea-pots’ full of tea prepared in the Mant- 
choo fashion. No other Ambassador is 
treated with so much attention. The pro- 
visions furnished to the suite of the os on 
sador are also specified in the Hoei-tian, 


TURKEY AND GREECE. 


In p. 263, we stated that the Grand 
Seignior, ‘in the first instance, indignautly 
repelled the idea of admitting any intervea- 
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tion of the Allied Powers in the affairs of 
Greece, and peremptorily refused even to 
take the European Treaty into considera- 
tion. Subsequently, however, moderating 
his wrath, he directed the Treaty to be laid 
before the Divan. On the 15th of Septem- 
ber the negociations between the represen- 
tatives of the three great Powers and the 
Porte were renewed, with a prospect of a 
favourable result. This event had been 
brought about by the firmness and deci- 
sion of the Ambassadors. On the 10th 
the Ambassadors of England, France, and 
Russia had given notice to the subjects of 
their respective Sovereigns to withdraw forth- 
with from the Turkish capital, as they were 
themselves about to depart, and could no 
longer answer for their protection. This 
notice was, however, afterwards recalled, in 
couseq of a ge from the Porte to 
the Ambassadors. The Sultan signified to 
them, through the Reis Effendi, that the 
negociation might be renewed: intimating, 
also, that if the only point really at issue 
with the Allied Sovereigns was the Greek 
question, it might be accommodated. 

Intelligence from Navarino, dated Sept. 
26, states that the French Admiral! de Rigny 
arrived off that port on the 22d ; 32 ships of 
the Turkish fleet, loaded with Turkish 
troops, were cruising before the port; 80 
others were in the port itself. On the 25th, 
de Rigny and the British commander on 
that station, Admiral Codrington, had had 
an interview with Ibrahim Pacha; the re- 
sult of which was a suspension, pro tem- 
pore, of the operations of the Egyptian ex- 

dition, Admirals Codrington and De 
Rigny frankly explained the determination of 
their respective governments to put an end 
to the war in Greece, by negociation, if pos- 
sible; but if not able to effect their object 
in a peaceable way by an armed interfereuce. 
Inferring, therefore, from the hostile mani- 
festation made by the Egyptian force in Na- 
varino, either that the Porte rejected the me- 
diation of France and England ; or, at least, 
that the commander of the expedition had 
not been apprised of any pacific disposition 
on the part of the Turkish government, they 
declared that they must enforce de facto an 
armistice. Ibraham remonstrated with be- 
coming gravity and composure, compla- 
cently pointing to his great naval force, as a 
proof that he was prepared to put an end to 
the war at once; but in the end he sub- 
mitted to necessity with a decent grace, pro- 
mising that his fleet should not move from 
Navarino, until he received full instructions 
from Constantinople. 


ASIA. 


Letters and papers received from India 
state that a severe battle had been fought in 
Upper India, between a numerous body of 
the Afghan tribes and the troops of Rajah 
Runjit Sinh; the former commanded by 








Yar Mohammed Khan, of Peshawer, and a 
religious fanatic, named Syed Ahmed Ali ; 
the latter by Boodh Sinh, and the French 
officers Allard and Ventura. The Afghan 
army consisted, it is said, of 90,000 infan- 
try and 10,000 horse, whilst that of Run- 
jit’s amounted to only between 15,000 and 
20,000 men. The armies met on the banks 
of the Indus, near the village of Seyden, 
when the attack was commenced by the Af- 
ghans; but the greater part of their host 
being ill-armed and unorganised, they made 
no impression on the Sikhs, who, after re- 
pelling two movements upon their position, 
advanced to the charge with great determi- 
nation, and put their enemies to the route, 
In the fight great numbers were sabred by 
Runjit’s cavalry and a body that had taken 
shelter in the village of Seyden was sur- 
rounded, and entirely destroyed. The Af- 
ghans lost eight pieces of artillery, and about 
100 swivels, and their camp was plundered 
by the victors. The date of these advices 
from the Punjaub is to the beginning of 
March. 


NORTH AMERICA, 


The New York papers of the 16th state, 
that during the preceding week nearly one 
thousand persons had arrived there from 
Europe as steerage passengers ! Large num- 
bers have also arrived at other ports, making 
in all probably not less than two thousand. 
The chief portion is from Great Britain and 
Ireland ; but considerable numbers are from 
Germany and Switzerland. In addition to 
this, a great number of the same class of 
emigrants is constantly coming into the 
United States from Canada, Nova Scotia, 
and other places. Many of them, though 
not of the upper class of society, are yet pos- 
sessed of property. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


Accounts from Buenos Ayres and Rio de 
Janeiro inform us that the Emperor has 
expressed his determination to repair in per- 
son to the seat of war in the Banda Orien- 
tal, at the head of 3,000 men (if so many 
could be raised), and fulfil his original reso- 
lution, never to make peace until he had 
driven the enemy out of that province. It 
is said that the Emperor had sent a mes- 
sage to the Congress, asking for supplies of 
men and money to prosecute the war with 
Buenos Ayres. On the part of the Repub- 
lic also, the private letters state that the 
most strenuous exertions were about to be 
made. Most of the provinces which for- 
merly were adverse to the war have now re- 
solved to support it. The treaty concluded 
by Garcia had everywhere been condemned, 
and it is asserted that there never was an 
occasion in which such an unanimity of opi- 
nion prevailed in the provinces. The public 
officers are sacrificing their emoluments to 
assist in carrying on the contest, 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Systematic and strenuous efforts are 
making in the diocese of Durham, in aid 
both of the object and funds of the Society 
for promoting the enlargement and building 
of Churches and Chapels, by the forming of 
District Associations in the several Deane- 
ries, under the patronage of the Lord Bishop 
of the Diocese. The plan on which these 
associations are formed is admirably adapted 
to awaken attention, and excite a local inte- 
rest to the improvement and extension of 
our National Church Establishment, as well 
as to relieve and increase the funds of the 
Parent Jastitution. It is proposed that one 
fourth part of the receipts of these branch 
institutions shall annually be transmitted to 
the parent Society in London, the remain- 
der being reserved under the direction of the 
Committee, for the local wants of the dio- 
cese, and that when these are supplied, the 
whole sum shall be annually‘added to the ~ 
rent fund. An address to the public in fur- 
therance of the objects of these institutions 
is in course of preparation ; a measure which 
will doubtless be of great benefit, as the 
claims of the Society for promoting the en- 
largement and building of Churches and Cha- 
pels, as a voluntary institution, are little 
known, and its operations are not unfre- 
quently confounded with those of his Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners for building additional 
Churches; the latter of which are restricted 
by law to parishes in which there are more 
than four thousand souls, 


The leading country bankers are endea- 
vouring to organize a system of measures 
for effectual resistance to the growing in- 
fluence of the Bank of England. Their in- 
terests they consider to be in the most di- 
rect manner invaded by the establishment of 
the branch banks, since the plan, if vigo- 
rously pursued, threatens the extermination 
of the present system of country banking, 
with a monopoly of the currency of the coun- 
try. The indication of such a monopoly on 
the part of the Bank Directors they consi- 
der no longer doubtful; inasmuch as the 
original grounds for the establishment of 
branch banks—that of assisting those parts 
of the country where the credit of the banks 
had most suffered —has been departed from, 
and they have fixed themselves in towns 
where credit was preserved during the whole 
of the panic, and where the existing banks 
had been proved quite adequate to the wants 
of the commercial communities among which 
they were placed. The provincial bankers 

ave solicited an introduction to the com- 
mittee of London bankers, whch has been 
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granted, and preliminary conferences have 
taken place on the subject. 


The accounts from the manufacturing 
districts continue to be on the whole favour- 
able. In Scotland, particularly, there has 
been great activity; and large shipments 
have been made at Greenock for India, in 
consequence, it is understood, of a large de- 
mand for the Burmese Empire. The weavers 
are generally employed, but not at high 
wages. The Yorkshire letters mention a 
fair demand for cloths; and the same may 
be said of the West of England; but the 
prices are still considerably under those of 
1824. 


From an official statement just published, 
it appears that the total produce of the hard- 
ware manufactures of this country, from 
1814 to 1828 inclusive, (that is to say, 
hardware and cutlery, iron and steel, wrought 
and unwrought,) is about two millions. 
Very little change is observable in this de- 
partment of British manufactures, but an 
increase, if any. From 1822 to the pre- 
sent time they have augmented to the amount 
of 100,000/. In the brass and copper ma- 
nufacture there is a considerable falling off. 


The extensive works which have been in 
progress at Sheerness, are rapidly advancing 
tu completion. There are three new docks, 
of the most approved construction, prepar- 
ing for vessels of the first class, into one of 
which the Prince Regent was lately admitted 
for examination. She is a three-decker, 
and, perhaps, the largest ship in the uni- 
verse; and although incumbered with alt 
her masts, yards, guns, and stores, her exa- 
mination was completed without any injury 
to the dock. The building slip, which is in 
progress, is on a scale of great magnitude, 
and in the opinion of the best informed 
judges, is admirably designed for the pur- 
pose. Annexed to this, there are three ba- 
sins, capable of floating with security 24 
vessels of the largest dimensions; and two 
other basins for the smaller sized ships, such 
as frigates, sloops, and corvettes; one of 
the larger basins is fitted with a cassoon, for 
detaining the water at ebb tide, soas to keep 
the vessels afloat, but in the others the tide 
is permitted to flow in and out, from which, 
however, no possible injury can accrue to 
the ships, as the bed of the reservoir is a 
soft mud. In the garrison likewise some 
considerable improvements are going for- 
ward. The greater part of the old dilapidated 
h which flanked the town at its eastern 
extremity have been pulled down, and others 
are still destined to share the same fate ; and 
the space thus created will be occupied by 
works of defence, of such strength that 
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Sheerness will become an almost impreg- 
nable fortress. 

The manufactory built on the beautiful 
lake in the grounds of Fonthill by the late 
Mr. Farquhar and Mr. Mortimer, is now 
finished. Every improvement in machinery 
as applicable to the manufacture of superfine 
cloths, has been introduced; and the manu- 
factory, as a whole, is now one of the most 
complete in the kingdom. The quantity of 
cloth manufactured is about from 40 to 50 
ends per week, all the work of which, from 
the very first to the last process, is done on 
the spot, and employs of men, women, and 
children, no more than 200 persons, al- 
though, without the late improvements, it 
would have required 1000 hands. Mr. Mor- 
timer has pulled down his new house near 
the manufactory, and carried the materials 
to the pavilion, which stood on the site of 
the late Alderman Beckford’s mansion. The 
abbey still remains ina state of ruin. 

Oct. 5. The uew bridge at Bathwick was 
opened in due form. This structure com- 
bines elegance and solidity, and is unques- 
tionably one of the greatest improvements 
that has lately taken place in Bath. The 
span of the bridge is 101 feet, and its width 
in the clear of the parapet 37 feet. 

Oct. 9. ‘The first stone of the intended 
new Chapel at Coseley, in the parish of 
Sedgley, was laid on Thursday afternoon, by 
the Lord Bishop of Litchfield and Coventry, 
with the ceremonies usual on such occasions, 

Oct.9. The first stone of Christ Church, 
Doncaster, was laid with great ceremony, 
The means for the erection and endowment 
of this edifice flow from the munificence of 
John Jarratt, esq. who has appropriated 
13,000/, for that purpose. 

Oct.12. About eight o’clock this morn- 
ing the powder-mills of Messrs. Pigou and 
Co. at Dartford, were blown up. Three 
workmen fell victims to the accident, and 
parts of their limbs were found nearly half- 
a-mile distant. The explosion took place in 
a pressing-house, and it set fire to a corning 
house and sifting house. It was severely 
felt at Sittingbourne, a distance of thirty 
miles. The sensation was similar to that of 
an earthquake. 


—o-—- 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Some new regulations have been recently 
issued from Apothecaries’ Hall for the course 
of study and examination of medical stu- 
dents. These require that candidates for 
a licence to practise shall have served an ap- 
prenticeship of five years, and have attained 
the age of 21; that they shall have attended, 
during their studies, courses of lectures on 
Chemistry, Materia Medica, Botany, Ana- 
tomy and Physiology, the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Physic, Midwifery, and the Diseases 
of Women and Children; and subsequently 
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the Medical Practice of an Hospital or Dis- 
pensary. They enjoin, that these several 
matters should be studied in a certain series, 
with the obvious intention that the elemen- 
tary portions of professional knowledge shall 
be obtained ere the student advances to the 
consideration of the more weighty subjects 
of study. The candidate for a licence is to 
be examined in Chemistry, Materia Medica, 
Botany, Anatomy, and Physiology, and the 
Theory and Practice of Medicine ; and touch- 
ing also his knowledge of Latin, in which 
language he may be examined in some one 
of the easier Latin authors. 

A very laudable attempt is about to be 
made by those connected with the printing 
business, assisted by several benevolent indi- 
viduals in other classes of society, to form 
an institution entitled ‘* The Printers’ Pen- 
sion Society,” for the relief of necessitous 
workmen or their widows above the age of 
fifty. 

Forty-two Noblemen and Gentlemen have 
undertaken to superintend the opening of a 
subscription for erecting a monument to the 
memory of Mr. Canning; and they propose, 
at the commencement of the ensuing Ses- 
sion of Parliament, to solicit a meeting, of 
the subscribers, for the purpose of appoint- 
ing a Committee to carry the object into 
effect. The proposal is headed by the Duke 
of Devonshire and eighteen other Peers, and 
twenty-eight Baronets and Commoners of 
the highest rank and influence. 

Oct. 1. A tremendous explosion took 
place at the manufactory of Mr. Swift, maker 
of fireworks, in Great Dover-road. The 
whole of the building was uprooted, and fell 
into ruins. Mr. Swift and his foreman, who 
were at work at the time, were struck down 
by the bricks and other fragments which 
were thrown into the air, and buried in the 
ruins. There were at the time upon the 
premises several barrels of gunpowder, and 
a very large quantity of fireworks. The 
burning materials were scattered in all di- 
rections, and, as may be conceived, speedily 
communicated to Mr. Swift’s house; the 
interior of which, and also the one acdjoin- 
ing, were nearly destroyed. 

Oct. 16. A meeting of the proprietors 
of the General Steam Navigation Company 
was held at the City of London Tavern. 
The Secretary read the Directors’ Report, 
which stated that the Directors did not en- 
tertain a more disadvantageous view of the 
company’s prospects than in the beginning 
of the year, when the balance against the 
company amounted to 35,000/. ‘That sum 
had been reduced since to the extent of 
16,000/. The Directors had taken the en- 
gagements of the Company up to the 30th 
of September last; at which time there 
were outstanding debts against the Company 
of more than 24,764/. cash in hand was 
4,5991.: leaving a balance against the Com- 
pany of 20,2451. The total earnings of the 
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vessels this year, up to the 30th of Septem- 
ber, have been 64,6251. and the total ex- 
penditure 50,674J. leaving a balance of pro- 
fits of 13,9511. being much greater than the 
profit realized last year. The Report then 
went into a detail of recommendations from 
the Directors for the better conducting the 
Company’s affairs. 

Oct. 23. At the Court of Common Pleas, 
an action was brought by Mr. Murray, the 
bookseller, against the Assignees of Mr. 
Heath, the engraver, to try the question 
whether Artists had a right to retain a cer- 
tain number of impressions of any plate 
which they engraved. The impressions had 
been seized by the Assignees of Mr. Heath ; 
and Mr. Murray, denying the right of en- 
pi to retain copies, claimed them as 

is property. Evidence was called to prove 
that it was a universal custom to take six or 
twelve impressions of the plates for the 
Artist’s own use. The Jury then decided 
that an Engraver had a right to retain eight 
impressions; but that he had no right to 
sell any of them. 

Oct. 24. The Rev. Robert Taylor was 
tried and convicted of blasphemy in the 
Court of King’s Bench, before the Lord 
Chief Justice. He was prosecuted at the 
instance of the City Deahadition for blas- 
phemies uttered by him at the Areopagus in 
Cannon-street, where the members of the 
Christian Evidence Society assembled for 
discussion on religious subjects. The Bea- 
dle of Walbrook Ward gave his evidence, 
by stating that on the 3d of February he 
went to the Areopagus, where there were 
about 300 persons of all ages of both sexes. 
Mr. Taylor, in the gown of a clergyman, 
appeared upon a stage erected before the 

Ipit, in which there was: a chairman. 
The subject of discussion was an article upon 
the truth of the Christian religion, written 
by Dr. Chalmers. Mr. Taylor delivered an 
oration, which contained the libellous mat- 
ter set forth in the indictment. The pas- 
sages adduced by the evidence were, ‘I 
should like to know who were the eye-wit- 
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nesses between the Devil and Christ, when 
he spent his pales in the wilderness >” 
** the name of the New Testament was not 
known in the year 220.” ‘St. Paul has 
denied the miracles of Christ,” &c, &c. At 
the conclusion of the oration, the chairman 
called upon the auditors, and particularly 
the supporters of Christianity, to answer 
the statement of the Rev. orator. The At- 
torney-General was counsel for the prosecu- 
tion; and Taylor conducted his own defence, 
in a speech of above three hours long, iu 
which he stated that ‘* he was not an Atheist, 
a Christian, ora hypocrite ; but asincere De- 
ist.” The Jury, after half an hour's con- 
sultation, found the defendant guilty. 


—_@— 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


Oct. 1. Both the Royal Theatres opened 
this evening for the season. At Drury 
Lane, the son of Mr. Kean, the tragedian, 
who is about 17 years of age, came out as 
Norval, in the tragedy of Douglas. The 
attempt was considered a failure; though 
his name was announced for the same piece 
on the following Thursday, amidst partial 
applause. 





Drury Lane. 


Oct. 15. After Mr. Kean, jun. had at- 
tempted to play the character of Achmet in 
Barbarossa, a new melo-dramatic piece, bor- 
rowed from the French, was produced, called 
The Gambler's Fate, or a Lapse of Twenty 
Years. It had been played with great suc- 
cess at the Coburg Theatre for some weeks 
before. It was throughout one scene of 
human profligacy and human misery, and 
was but coldly received. 





Covent GARDEN. 

Oct. 11. A new melo-drama, called The 
Shepherd Boy, was brought out, with the 
evident intention of introducing Miss Kelly, 
whose performance was truly admirable. The 
piece met with deserved approbation. 


—@— 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Sept. 24. Vise. Dudley and Ward, and his 
heirs male, to have the titles of Vise. Ed- 
nam, and Earl of Dudley.—Lord Cawdor, 
and his heirs male, to have the titles of Visc. 
Emlyn and Earl Cawdor. 

War-office, Sept. 24, 1st Guards: Lieut. 
and Capt. S. Long, to be Capt. and Lieut.- 
col.—76th Foot: Lieut.-col. W. L. Maber- 
ley, from 96th Foot, to be Lieut.-col.—96th 
Foot: Lieut.-col. J. Fullarton, to be Lt.- col. 

Sept. 25. 50th Foot to be called ‘‘ The 
Duke of Clarence’s Regiment of Foot.” 

Oct.1. 48th Foot: Major T. Bell to be 
Lieut.-col. Capt. H. E. Robinson to be 
Major.—Unattached: Capt. F. N. Earl of 
Mount Charles to be Major of Inf. 


Naval Promotions and Appointments. 


To be Vice-adm. of the Blue: John Baze- 
ley, esq. To be Rear-admirals of the Red : 
R. Dacres, S. Peard, and M. Dobson, esqrs. 
To be Captains: Hon. C. L. Irby, R. Hoare, 
G. J. H. Johnstone, O. H. C. V. Vernon, 
F. Brace, W. R. A. Pettman, and T. Bour- 
chier. To be Commanders: J. Pawney, R. 
L. Baynes, J. Marshall, Hon. Mr. Keith, W. 
Lake, H. D. C. Douglas, and S. M. Colqu- 
houn. Royal Marines: Major S. Clapper- 
ton to be Lieut.-col. of the Division quar- 
tered at Chatham. Brevet Major R. Bunce 
to be Major of the Division quartered at 
Woolwich, Brevet Major T. Aslett to be 
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Pay Capt. of the Division quartered at Ports- 
mouth. First Lieut. J. Morgan, R. Gordon, 
and A. Burton, to be Captains. First Lieu- 
tenants W. S. Dadd, C. A. Whiting, J. 
Whylock, J. Wilson, J. Humby, J. Uniacke, 
H. L. Vine, H. Hunt, G. Tompkins, W. 
Starke, L. B, Halloran, and D. Campbell, 
to be Unattached Captains. 





EcciesiasTICaL PReFERMENTS. 

Rev. W. Spooner, to be Archdeacon of 
Coventry. 

Rev. E. James, to a Preb. in Llandaff Cath. 

Rev. C. Arnold, Tiawell R. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. E. A. Brydges, Denton R. Kent. 

Rev. H. C. Cherry, Burghfield R. Herts. 

Rev. A. A. Colvile, Midsummer Norton V. 
co. Somerset. 

Rev. A. Dallas, Yardley V. co. Herts. 

Rev. J. Dornford, Moreton Pinkney P. C 
co, Northampton, 

Rev. W. T. Elton, Whitestannton R. So- 
merset. 

Rev. Howe, St. Pancras R. 

Rev. T. Hulton, Gaywood R. Norfolk. 
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Rev. C. Ingle, Strensall and Osbaldwick VV. 
co. York. 

Rey. E. Jacob, St. Pancras R. Chichester. 

Rev. C. King, Witchampton R. Dorset. 

Rev. J. Maio, Tintern Parva R. Mon- 
mouthshire. 

Rev. C. Scott, Stoke St. Gregory P. C, 
Somerset. 

Rev. J. L. Stenhouse, Gosforth R. Cam- 
berland. 

Rev. E. J. Shepherd, Trostcliffe R. Kent. 

Rev. J. Shirley, Antingham St. Mary R. 
Norfolk, 

Rev. H. Speke, East and West Dowlish RR. 
Somerset. 

Rev. C. V. H. Sumner, Farnborough R, 
Hants. 

Rev. T. Thoresby, St. Harman’s V. Rad- 
norshire. 

Rev. H. Watson, by dispensation, Kettering 
R. with Carlton R. co. Northampton. 





Civit. Promotion. 
Rev. G. Messenger, to be Master of the 
Free-school at Somerton. 


—=@— 
BIRTHS. 


Aug. 23. In Rodney-buildings, New Kent- 
road, the wife of A. J. Kempe, a son. 

Sept. 17. At Withiel Rectory, Cornwall, 
the wife of the Rev. V. Vyvyan, a son. 
19. At Shobrooke Lodge, Devon, the wife 
of W. B, Burne, esq. a son and dau. 21. 
At Kelsey-park, Beckenham, Mrs. H. Smith, 
a dau. 26. In Great George-street, the 
wife of Maj. H. G. Broke, a son. 22. At 
East Horsley, Surrey, the Hon. Mrs. Arthur 
Perceval, a dau. At Kirkleatham, the 
wife of Capt. Ingilby, 84th Reg. a son. 

Oct. 1, the Hon. Mrs. Langston, Lady 

















of James Haughton Langston, esq. M. P. * 
dau. 5. The lady of Sir W. B. Cooke, 
bart. of Wheatley, co. York, a son and heir. 
——6. At Pyrland Hall, Somerset, the 
wife of F. Newman Rogers, esq. a son. 
9. The wife of the Rev. Dr. Nicoll, Canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford, a dau. Hl. 
At Southwick-park, the wife of Thomas 
Thistlethwayte, esq. a dau. 14. Mrs. J, 
Harman, of Croydon, a dau. ‘The wife 
of Lieut.-col. Hogg, a dau ——18. In Ar- 
lington-street, Lady Mary Stephenson, a son. 

















i 
MARRIAGES. 


July 2. At St. John's, Hackney, the Rev. 
Samuel Walter Burgess, of Homerton, Mid- 
dlesex, to Joanna, eldest dau. of the late 
Mr. J. Traish, of Warwick-square. 24. 
At Cape Town, Dudley Montagu Perceval, 
fourth son of the late Right Hon, Spencer 
Perceval, to Mary Jane, eldest dau. of Ma- 
jor-gen. Rich. Bourke, C. B. Lieut.-gover- 
nor of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Aug. 25. At Malta, Capt. the Hon. M. 
Stopford, R. N. son of the Earl of Cour- 
town, to Cordelia Winifreda, second dau. of 
Col. Whitmore, of Lower Slaughter, Glou- 
cestershire. 

Sept. 4. At St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
Capt. the Hon. Francis Maude, R. N, young- 
est brother of Visc. Hawarden, to Frances, 
second dau. of the Hon, A. H, Brooking, 
Collector of the Customs. 19. At Back- 
ford, near Chester, the Rev. H. Wynne 

Jones, jun. to Margaret, eldest dau. of the 








late Tho. Ellis, esq. of Rhés-farm, co. 
Carnarvon. 20. At St. Mary-le-bonne 
church, John Odell, esq. of Carriglea, co. 
Waterford, to Caroline, eldest dau. of Ma- 
jor-gen. the Hon. H. King. 21. At 
Leamington, Tho. Davies, esq. of Llan- 
gattock, Breconshire, to Maria Selina, dau. 
of the late Sir Christopher, and sister of 
Sir H. Willoughby, bart. 22. At St. 
Pancras New Church, T. H. Hall, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law, to Harriet, youngest dau. of 
the late Bury Hutchinson, esq. At Is- 
lington, Lieut. R. A. Hughes, R. N. to 
Sybella, second dau. of the late Tho. Wake- 
man, esq. of Bath. 25. At Cuddesden, 
Oxfordshire, Samuel Smith, esq. of Fen- 
church-street, to Anna, eldest dau. of Wm. 
Bussey, esq. of Cuddesden Park. —— At 
Southampton, James Lyon, esq. of Abshott 
House, to Frances Harriett, eldest dau. of 


the late Major-gen. Thewles, of Rookwood, 
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Ireland. At Dodderhill, Henry, son of 
the late Rev. W. Burslem, of Hanbury, to 
Elizab. Frances, eldest dau. of the Rev. J. 
Amphlett, D. D. Vicar of Dodderhill, Wor- 
cestershire. At Newton Solney, Derby- 
shire, the Rev. H. R. Crewe, second son 
of the late Sir Henry Crewe, bart. to Fran- 
ces Caroline, eldest dau. of Wm. Jenny, esq. 
of Bladon Wood. 26. At Edinburgh, 
Lieut.-col. Pitman, of E. I. C. Service, to 
Mary, second dau, of the late John Ander- 
son, esq. of Inchyra, Perth. 27. At Wim- 
bledon, Robert Eden, esq. son of the late Sir 
Fred. Morton Eden, bart. to Emma, third 
dau. of the Hon. Mr. Justice Park. At 
Westbury-upon-Trym, the Rev. W. Hale, 
to Sarah, eldest dau. of W. Edwards, esq. ban- 
ker, of Bristol. At Rooss, the Hon. and 
Rev. H. Duncombe, second son of Lord Fe- 
versham, to Miss Lucy Sykes, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. C. Sykes, Rector of Rooss, and 
niece of Sir Tatton Sykes, bart. At St. 
James’s, the Rev. H. Bourchier Wray, of 
Holne Park, Devon, youngest son of the 
late Sir Bourchier Wray, bt. to Elleu Maria, 
only dau. of N. R. Toke, esq. of Godinton, 
in Kent. At Frant, Frank Cutler, esq. 
R.N. to Clara Eliza, youngest dau. of the 
Jate John Chas. Lucena, esq. Consul-gen, 
from the Court of Portugal. 

Lately. Thos. P. Dunn, esq. of South- 
fields, Glouc. to Margaret, eldest dau. of O. 
P. Wathen, esq. and grand-dau. of Sir Sam. 
Wathen. At Plymouth, Capt. P. F. 
Hall, R. N. son of the late Dean of Dur- 
ham, to Amelia, eldest dau. of the late Capt. 
G. Wolf, R. N. Capt. Roworth, of E, 
I. C. to Ann, fourth dau. of the late James 
Shaw Hellier, esq. of Wood House, Staf- 
fordshire. At Plymouth, the Rev. C. 
Parker Price, to Mary Barzey, eldest dau. of 
Wm. Curgenven, esq. of Portland House. 
-— At Heighington, York, Col. O’Cal- 
laghan, to Miss Simpson, dau. of Adj. Simp- 
son, of Barnard Castle. 

Oct. 1. At St. Pancras, Tho. Haviland 
Burke, esq. barrister-at-law, to Harriet Eliz. 
third dau. of W. Minshull, esq. of Kentish- 
town——Captain Mainwaring, R. N. to 
Eliza, dau. of the Rev. M. J. Hill, Rector 
of Snailwell, Cambridgeshire. At Crans- 
by, co, Northampton, the Rev. J. Wether- 
all, to Louisa, only dau, of T. C. Rose, esq. 
of Cransby Hall_——2. At Stonehouse, near 
Plymouth, Capt. Rich. Thomas, R. N. of 
Tickenham House, Somerset, to Gratiana, 
youngest dau. of the late Lieut.-gen. Wil- 
liams, R. M. At Milford, Hants, the 
Rev, Thomas Robinson, Vicar, to Augusta 

- Peers, of Wainsfords. At Tixall, 
Staffordshire, Sir Clifford Constable, bart. 
to Mary Ann, dau. of Chas. Chichester, 
esq. of Calverleigh-court, Devon. Also, 
at the same time, Henry, eldest son of Ray- 
mond Arundell, esq. of Kenilworth, cousin 


to Lord Arundell, to Isabella, dau, of the late 
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Sir T. Constable, and sister of the present 
Baronet. At Clifton, Lieut.-col. Hely, 
of Bristol, to Miss C. Smith Ball, niece of 
Sir Alex. Ball, bart. late Governor of Malta. 
——At Mells, John Moore Paget, esq. of 
Newberry House, Somerset, to Elizabeth 
Jane, eldest dau. of the Rev. John Fred. 
Doveton, Rector of Mells and Leigh upon 
Mendip. At Steeple Langford, by the 
Rev. the Archdeacon of Sarum, Hen. Moody, 
esq. of Bathampton House, Wilts, to Ma- 
rianne, eldest daugh. of the Rev. J. Sea- 
grain———6. At St. Mary's, Mary-le-bone, 
Chas. Morgan, esq. of Ruperra, Glamorgan- 
shire, eldest son of Sir C. Morgan, bart. to 
Rosam: mly dau, of Gen. and the Hon, 
Mrs. Mundy.———8. At Drummond Castle, 
Gilbert Heathcote, esq. M. P. eldest son of 
Sir G. Heathcote, bart. M. P. to the Hon. 
Clem. Drummond Burrell, eldest dau. of 
Lord Gwydyr. 9. At St. Mary’s, Mary- 
le-bone, Tho. Tyron, esq. of Bulwick Park, 
Northamptonshire, to Anne, eldest dau. of 
the late, and sister to the present, Sir John 
Trollope, bart. At Rolleston, co. Staff. 
Jas. H. Leigh, esq. eldest son of Joseph Leigh, 
of Belmont, co. Chester, esq. to Fras. dau. of 
Sir Oswald Mosley, of Rolleston Hall, bart. 
10. At St. Mary's, Mary-le- bone, David 
Pennant, esq. jun. to the Lady Emma Bru- 
denell, third dau. of the Earl of Cardigan. 
11. At Chelsea, Francis Harris, esq. 
surgeon, of Croydon, to Harriette St. Clair, 
second dau, of Lieut.-col. Kelly, Dep. Adj. 
Gen. to the Forces in Ava. 11. At Se. 
Martin’s, Capt. Wm. Mudge, R.N. son of 
the late Gen. Mudge, to Mary Marinda, 
only child of Wm. Rea, esq. of Blackheath. 
15. At Lingfield, Surrey, the Rev. 
Fitzherbert Fuller, to Maria Urania, fourth 
dau. of the late Rev. Sir Robert Sheffield, 
bart. At Coughton Court, co. Warwick, 
Tho. Riddell, esq. to Mary, dau. of the late 
Wm. Throckmorton, esq. and niece to Sir 
Chas. Throckmorton, bt. 16. At York, 
the Rev. J. Newsam, Incumbent of Sharow, 
to Sarah. dau. of the late Capt. Remington, 
At Castle Rising, Norfolk, Major-gen. 
Tolley, C.B. to Miss Frances Brodrick, 
youngest daugh. of the late Abp. of Cashel. 
17. At Compton Bassett, Tho. Asshe- 
ton Smith, esq. jun. to Matilda, second dau. 
of the late W. Wabber, esq. of Binfeild Lodge, 
Berks. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
Kenyon Stevens Par'ier, esq. barrister-at-law, 
to Eliza, eldest dau. of Thos. Parker, esq. 
of Brunswick-square. At Britford, Wilts, 
the Rev. Hen.C. Brice, to Augusta, young- 
est dau. of the late R. Roberts, esq. of Bur- 
ton Bradstock, Dorsetsh———22. At St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, Fred. John Fos- 
ter, esq. of Castlering, co. Louth, grand- 
nephew of the late Lord Chief Baron Fos- 
ter, to Isabella, dau. of Peter Vere, esq. of 
Grosvenor-place. 
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ViscounT ENNISMORE. 

Sept. 24. At his seat, Convamore, in 
Cork, aged 54, the Right Hon. Richard 
Hare, Viscount Ennismore, Knight of 
the Shire for that county, and a trastee 
of the Linen Manufacture. 

His Lordship was born March 20, 1773, 
the eldest son of William present and 
first Earl of Listowel, by his first lady 
(who died in 1810), Mary, daughter of 
Henry Wrixton of Ballygiblin, co. Cork, 
esq. He was elected M.P. for the 
borough of Athy in the last parliament 
of Ireland, and in 1812 he was returned 
for the county of Cork to the Imperial 
Parliament. The latter situation he 
continued to fill during four successive 
parliaments until his death,—a period of 
fifteen years, during which be was always 
asupporter of the Constitution in Church 
and State. 

Lord Ennismore married, June 10, 
1797, the Hon. Catharine-Bridget Dil- 
Jon, eldest daughter of Robert first and 
late Lord Clonbrock ; and by that lady, 
who survives him, has left issue four sons 
and two daughters: 1. William, now 
Viscount Ennismore, returned M. P. for 
the county of Kerry, at the late general 
Election; 2. Letitia, married in 1824 to 
Richard Oliver Aldworth, esq. of New- 
market House, co. Cork ; 3. Richard ; 4. 
Robert; 5. Henry; 6. Catharine. 

Dr. Goopenoucn, Bp. or CARLISLE. 

Aug. 12. At Worthing, in his 85th 
year, the Right Reverend Samuel Good- 
enough, D. C.L. Bishop of Carlisle ; Vice 
President of the Royal and Linnzan So- 
cieties, and Fellow of the Society of An- 
tiquaries. 

His Lordship was the third son of the 
Rev. William Goodenough, Rector of 
Broughton Pogges, in the County of Ox- 
ford; and was born at Kimpton near Wey- 
hill, in Hampshire, on the 29th of April, 
O. S. 1743. His father was then hold- 
ing this living for a minor and distant 
relation, Mr. Edward Foyle; and in 1750, 
upon Mr. Foyle’s being of age to take 
the Rectory of Kimpton, returned to his 
living of Broughton, where his family 
had been settled for nearly two centu- 
ries, in possession not only of the ad- 
vowson of that rectory, but of very con- 
siderable landed property; which had 
then, however, passed into other hands, 
through the improvidence of some of 
its hereditary possessors. 

A school of good repute being at that 
time established at Witney, under the 
direction of a most excellent man, the 
Rev. Mr. Benjamin Gutteridge, Mr. 


Goodenough placed his sons there ; from 
whence, in 1755, the fature Bishop was 
removed to Westminster School, where, 
under the kind and able instruction of 
the late venerable Archbishop Markham, 
he succeeded in becoming a King’s 
Scholar, and was elected in 1760 to a 
Studentship of Christ Church, Oxford. 
In 1766 he returned to Westminster 
School in the capacity of usher, and 
filled that honourable station with much 
diligence and ability for four years; 
when having inherited from his father 
the advowson of Broughton, and ob- 
tained also from his College the Vica- 
rage uf Brizenorton, one of the adjoining 
parishes, he married, in 1770, Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Dr. James Ford, one 
of the most eminent medical professors 
of that time in London, and retired to 
his living of Broughton. But he was 
speedily called from this retirement by 
applications which were made to him to 
take charge of the education of various 
young noblemen and gentlemen of high 
condition. This led, in 1772, to the 
formation of his establishment at Ealing, 
and laid the foundation of his future ad- 
vancement in his profession. During 
six and twenty years that he continued 
to reside there; he had successively the 
charge of the children of Lord Wil- 
loughby de Broke, Lady Albemarle, 
Lord George Cavendish, the Earl of 
Northampton, the Marquis of Bute, the 
Duchess of Rutland, the Duke of Beau- 
fort, and the Duke of Portland; together 
with many others of- high distinction, 
among whom we may specify the pre- 
sent Viscount Sidmouth, While ardently 
devoted to the improvement of these 
chosen pupils, be still found time to gra- 
tify his own peculiar taste and inclina- 
tion, by the study of theology and the 
cultivation of science. The retirement 
of his own closet, and the meetings of 
the Royal and Linnzan Societies, (of the 
latter of which he was one of the ori- 
ginal framers,) were his chief recreation 
after the fatigues of teaching. This pro- 
cured for him the friendship of Sir Jo- 
seph Banks, and of nearly every indi- 
vidual eminent in science ; and on so 
solid a foundation were their friendships 
laid, that we may truly say they only 
ceased with the lives of the respective 
parties. His own personal proficiency 
in the department of science, may best 
be shewn by referring to bis various pa- 
pers in the Transactions of the Linuwan 
Society, particularly those upon the 
the genus Carex. We may say, that they 
have, amidst all the subsequent improve- 
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ments in botanical knowledge, conti- 
nued to be the text-book of all who 
would wish to master the difficulties of 
that genus ; and how great was his suc- 
cess in ‘horticulture, a pursuit which 
bad not then been advanced to the de- 
gree of fashion which it bas since at- 
tained, has been sung by the author of 
the Pursuits of Literature.* 

Professional advancement, founded 
upon knowledge of a higher cast, now 
however called him to other scenes. In 
1798‘ he was appointed to a Canonry of 
Windsor, and in 1802 was removed from 
thence to the Deanery of Rochester ; 
from which station he was again ad- 
vanced in 1808 to the Bishopric of Car- 
lisle. His own merits were in these se- 
veral steps aided by the warm attach- 
ment of bis pupil the present Viscount 
Sidmouth, whose sister had intermarried 
with the Bishop’s brother, and especially 
by the generous condescension, we may 
say the strong friendship, evinced by the 
late Duke of Portland for the tutor of all 
hissons. Of bis unaffected piety, punctu- 
ality, high integrity, and inflexible adher- 
ence to his duty in the discharge of their 
several offices, we need not speak. They 
are amply attested by all who have acted 
with him, or who have lived under his 
government. Suffice it then to say, that 
he sunk tranquilly into tbe grave on the 
12th of August, full of years and ho- 
nours, having survived her who was the 
wife of his youth and the partner of bis 
age only eleven weeks ; and having lived 
to see his children and his grandcbildren 
prospering in their generation. 

His remains were interred on Satur- 
day, Aug. 18, in the north cloister of 
Westminster Abbey, near those ef bis 
revered master and friend Dr.Markham, 
the late Archbishop of York. 

His Lordship left two sons living, 
who with bis nephew and son-in-law the 
Rev. W. Goodenough, Archdeacon of 
Carlisle, attended him to the grave ; viz. 
the Rev. Samuel James Goodenough, the 
present Rector of Broughton Pogges, 
and Prebendary of Carlisle ; and Dr. Ed- 
mund Goodenough, the present Head 
Master of Westminster-school. We have 
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already had occasion, in our number, for 
May 1826, to record the death of bis se- 
cond son Robert-Philip. He has also left 
behind him two surviving daughters, 
forty grand-children, and three great- 
grand-children. 

Sirk Harpince Gtrrarp. 

April 30. On board the Lady Kenna- 
way, East Indiaman, in bis way from 
India on leave of absence, aged 55, the 
Hon. Sir Ambrose-Hardinge Giffard, knt. 
Chief Justice of Ceylon. 

This gentleman was descended from 
an ancient Devonshire family, and was 
the eldest son of John Giffard, esq. of 
Dublin (of whom we gave a long memoir 
on his death in 1819, in vol. Lxkxvitt. i. 
481), by Sarah daughter of William Mor- 
ton, esq. of the county of Wexford. He 
received his name from his relation 
Counsellor Ambrose Harding. Hestudied 
at the Temple, and was appointed Chief 
Justice at Ceylon, about 1819. He pos- 
sessed a literary taste, and printed whilst 
at Ceylon a volume of Poems. Some 
specimens of his muse are printed in the 
** Traditions and Recollections of the 
Rev. Mr. Polwhele. 





Wa Ter Micuagt Mosetey, Eso. 

To a superficial view, there seems to 
be a fortune which domineers over lite- 
rature as over every other department 
of human life. The reward of fame is be- 
stowed rather by caprice and chance than 
by real desert. If the name of the excel- 
lent person, the subject of this memoir, 
has been little known to the public, it 
must be imputed to that fatality. In 
energy of intellect he was surpassed by 
few of his contemporaries; and cer- 
tainly intense industry, and ardent de- 
sire to extend the boundaries of know- 
ledge, conferred upon him the highest 
claim to distinction. 

Walter Michael Moseley, the only son 
of Walter Acton Moseley, of Glasshamp- 
ton, in the county of Worcester, was 
born August 19th, 1765. He was de- 
scended from an ancient, respectable, 
and opulent family in the county of 
Stafford. His grandmother was th? 





* *¢ Or good Palemon, worn with classic toil, 
Complain of plants ungrateful to the svil.” 
**] allude to a learned, modest, ingenious, and laborious gentleman, who has 


educated many of the first sons of the first nobility and gentry of this country, be- 
tween twenty and thirty years, with unremitting personal diligence and ability. He 
is but just + promoted, to the satisfaction of all who know him, and to the shame of 
those who so long neglected him. 

Quis gremio Enceladi doctique PAL2Monis affert 

QUANTUM GRAMMATICUS MERUIT LABOR ?”” 

Pursuits of Literaturc, 8vo, 1808, p. 332." 
Dr. Goodenough is generally supposed to have been the first cultivator who suc- 

ceeded in bringing to its present state of perfection the favourite vegetable Sea 
Kale,—Epit. 
t “ Feb. 1708. Need I name the Rev. Dr. Goodenough 2” 
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daughter of Sir Herbert Croft, of Croft 
Castle in Herefordshire, and grand- 
daughter of the learned Dr. Herbert 
Croft, Lord Bishop of Hereford. 

His father, a man of strong and se- 
rious mind, who in his youth had been 
aman of the world, retired in mature 
age to Glasshampton, to lead a li‘e of 
study and devotion. Under his inspec- 
tion the mind of young Moseley, hap- 
pily inclined by nature towards litera- 
ture and the sciences, received an ad- 
ditional impulse. When young he was 
placed at a private school very ably con- 
ducted in Wolverbampton; and as his 
father entertained a strong prejudice, 
at that time perhaps not ill-founded, 
against the discipline of the English 
Universities, be was sent for the com- 
pletion of his education to Edinburgh. 
His progress in study was rapid and suc- 
cessful. He acquired a knowledge of the 
Latin, Greek, and French Languages, to 
which he afterwards added the Italian, 
and he retained the use of them to the 
end of bis life. 

Upon his return to Glasshampton, 
about 1789, he found the young and 
fashionable in various parts of England 
eagerly engaged in the revival of the 
practice of archery, attracted some by 
novelty, some by the mode, and a few 
perhaps by associations of ancient chi- 
valry and romance. He, too, was at- 
tracted ; but, instead of regarding archery 
as the mere amusement of a summer's 
day, he was led by a more philosophic 
spirit to enquire into the history of the 
bow, and its connection with the revo- 
lutions of society. He saw in it the in- 
strument by which empires had been 
lost and won. In 1792 he published 
** An Essay on Archery,” a work equally 
elegant and learned, in which he traces 
the history of the bow from the earliest 
ages. This essay was well received; and 
as the amusement is still pursued, and 
the book is become scarce, it is hoped 
that a new edition will be published. 

About this time the new discoveries 
of Lavoisier had excited great attention, 
and seemed likely to effect, as they have 
indeed effected, an entire change in the 
previously received chemical theories. 
At Edinburgh, Mr. Moseley had formed 
an intimacy with Josiah Wedgwood, 
esq. (son of Mr, Wedgwood, the in- 
genious improver of the Staffordshire 
Pottery,) whom he accompanied on a 
tour in Scotland, where he made an 
extensive collection of minerals. This 
young gentleman was engaged in 
a course of chemical experiments, in 
which be proved eminently skilful, Mr. 
Moseley, emulous of his example, and 
moved by the public agitation of the 
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subject, entered eagerly upon the same 
pursuit : he collected a costly laboratory, 
repeated the principal experiments, con- 
trived new ones, and gave the subject 
his undivided attention for several years. 
He might have continued all his life in 
the same career, if the noxious fumes 
and heat, and close confinement, had net 
proved injurious to a frame always de- 
licate. 

In lieu of chemistry, as it was neces- 
sary tv his happiness that be should have 
the promotion of some science in view, 
be substituted Botany. This was ren- 
dered more interesting to him, as he had 
now married an elegant woman, who 
could participate in the pleasure of his 
discoveries, and aid him with her pencil, 
Of this, a copy of the “ Flora Londinen- 
sis,” which together they coloured chiefly 
from living specimens, is a pleasing me- 
morial. The same ardour of pursuit still 
animated bim. He collected plants, form- 
ed a considerable hortus siccus, and sent 
many communications concerning rare 
English plants to the editor of Sower- 
by’s English Botany. 

Mr. Moseley was the proprietor of the 
Manor of Buildwas in the county of Sa- 
lop, which formerly belonged to a fra- 
ternity of Cistercian monks. The ve- 
nerable ruins of the abbey still remain. 
He arrested, at considerable expence, the 
progress of dilapidation, feeling an in- 
terest in this foundation as owner; and, 
urged by the curiosity of an antiquary, he 
commenced a laborious investigation of 
its history and customs. This unavoid- 
ably led him to inquire into the nature 
generally of the monastic institutions. 
In the result he collected materials for 
an interesting volume. It is from this 
manuscript that Mr. Moseley furnished 
Mr. Britton. with the brief account of 
Buildwas Abbey in the 4th vol. of bis 
** Architectura! Antiquities of Great Bri- 
tain.” It is of the same manuscript 
that the late learned and elegant his- 
torian of Shrewsbury thus speaks in a 
letter to Mr. Moseley: —“At length I re- 
turn your very curious and interesting 
papers, for the permission of perusing 
which please to accept my sincerest 
thanks; I am quite astonished at the 
extent and variety of your researches, 
and heartily wish you could be prevailed 
upon to favour the world with the fruits 
of them.”’ 

About the year 1317 he began to at- 
tach himself to Astronomy, his last, bis 
favourite pursuit, He may indeed be 
thought to have shortened his life by 
the anxious toil in which he was involved 
by his curiosity concerning certain dis- 
puted discoveries in that science, and 
his desire to do justice to the fame of 
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his own countrymen, in opposition to 
the claims of foreigners. He possessed 
accuracy of vision, unwearied patience 
in calculation, and dexterity in the use 
of instruments, of which he had a valu- 
able collection, and amongst them the 
celebrated telescope formerly belonging 
to Mr. Bartleman, which could not 
have fallen into better hands. It may, 
however, be questioned whether, if fame, 
instead of bis real incitement, the pure 
love of knowledge, had actuated him, 
he was fortunate in his choice. Such 
great advances have been made in that 
science’ by the rare union of the most 
refined theory and exquisite observation, 
that little chance of great renown re- 
mains for future adventurers. Mr. 
Moseley has left observations of tran- 
sits and north polar distances made 
during several years; and by his close 
attention to those beautiful objects, the 
double stars, he seems to have confirmed 
the opinion that they change their po- 
sition in regard to each other. 

Amid so many mure agreeable avoca- 
tions, it will easily be suggested that 
Mr. Moseley engaged with great reserve 
in the concerns of active lite. He pos- 
sessed a plentiful fortune. He never 
courted a merely ostentatious prece- 
dence. In his political sentiments as 
a gentleman, be naturally inclined to 
support the just prerogatives of the 
crown; as an Englishman and a man 
of letters, who cannot but know that 
excellence even in his own pursuits de- 
pends upon the freedom of thougiit and 
expression, he tempered bis loyalty with 
a due regard to the liberties of the peo- 
ple. He declined the useful and respect- 
able duties of the magistracy, from a 
conviction that that incessant intrusion 
which must be induiged to the wants of 
a neighbourhood cannot but destroy the 
chain of thought and the fixed attention 
60 requisite to profound inquiries. 

His conduct was altogether different 
in regard to the concerns of charity. 
Every thing was deserted when placed 
in competition with so sacred a duty. 
He gave his time and his money with 
the utmost liberality to the support of 
every useful institution. 

He found occasional relief from in- 
tense thought in application to the po- 
lite arts. He was fond of paintings. He 
indulged himself often in light poetical 
composition ; for music he had an he- 
reditary taste, and at an early age ac- 
companied his father on the violin. 
But he was not content with the prac- 
tice. Several volumesof his compositions, 
some of which received no mean praise 
from a late eminent performer on the 
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“violin, are now in possession of the fa- 


mily. His favourite instrument, how- 
ever, was the organ, to which be was 
able to give its full effect by the judi- 
cious application of a pedal. And these 
neighbouring county families, who had 
the pleasure of attending his annua! con- 
certs, where Miss Tennant, Messrs. Bar- 
tleman, Vaughan, Knyvett, and Elliott, 
were the constant performers, and in 
which Mr. Moseley assisted, can never 
forget the effect of Handel’s choruses in 
the noble hall at Glasshampten. 

In his religious sentiments he gave a 
decided preference to the sound dac- 
trine of the Established Church, but his 
zeal was not soured by any raneour or 
malevolence towards dissenters. In all 
the relations of life his character main- 
tained almost human perfection—as a 
son, a husband, a father, a master, and 
a neighbour, he was never regarded but 
with affection, reverence, aud esteem. 
And bere it is just to human life in ge- 
neral, which has been by some pourtray- 
ed in dark colours, and particularly to 
literary life— 

“* Hear Lydiat’s life and Galileo’s end” — 
which has been represented with prover- 
bial melancholy, to note the effect which 
may be produced by the happy union of 
learning, morals, and fortune. 

He passed the last 18 years of his life 
at the beautiful seat Winterdyne, near 
Bewdley, in the society of a family justly 
endeared to him by similarity of pursuits 
and dispositions, in such complete tran- 
quillity as might induce the belief that 
Winterdyne, offering in itself an elysium 
to the fancy, were in reality that blissful 
region, 

*« Where never sorrow heaves the troubled 
Nor dews of grief are sprinkled.” _[breast, 


Mr. Moseley married Anne-Elizabeth, 
daughter of Richard Sockett, esq. De- 
puty Clerk of the Peace for the county 
of Worcester ; by her, who died in 1807, 
he had six children who survive bim, one 
son and five daughters. 

Although his constitution was not na- 
turally strong, he enjvyed, by temper- 
ance and cheerfulness, a good state of 
health, and even vigour to the last year 
of his life. His power then seemed weak- 
ened by the severity of his studies, and 
after suffering considerable pain for a 
few days, he sunk gently into the sleep 
of death on the 16th day of last July. 
He was buried, with his wife and father, 
at Astley in the county of Worcester. 

A monument in the Church of En- 
vilie, co. Stafford, in which parish is si- 
tuated the Mere, the ancient seat of the 
family, bas this simple and elegant in- 
scription : 





—— 
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“ Dutifal remembrance of worthy pa- 
rents, and sincere affection towards a 
most amiable wife, have caused this tri- 
bute of respect and love to be erected by 
Walter Michael Museley.’’ 


Epwarp Coins Esg. 


Sept. 12. At his residence, Coleton 
Crescent, Exeter, aged upwards of 80, 
Edward Collins, esq. of Truthan near 
Truro. 

This gentleman was son of the Rev. 
John Collins, of Penhellick; nephew to 
the Rev. Edward Collins, Vicar of St. 
Erth, a great assistant of Dr. Borlase in 
his History of Cornwall; and cousin to 
the Rev. Jobn Collins, Vicar of Ledbury, 
the friend of Mr. Justice Hardinge*. 

The Old English Gentleman” is, 
doubtless, no obvious character—it is 
well nigh extinet. Mr. Collins was such 
in its best form. In him we saw most 
happily blended a dignity of deportment 
that commanded reverence, with an ur- 
banity, a gracefulness, an exterior polish 
the most attractive and conciliating. 

In early life, after having completed 
his classical education at the Grammar- 
school at Truro, he devoted a large por- 
tion of bis time to the study of the Law, 
of which he had made himself (it might 
almost be said) a perfect master, when 
he planned a scheme of travel upon the 
Continent. And, chiefly in 1775, he put 
this scheme into execution, with a judi- 
ciousness which derived to him many 
solid advantages (such as less discerning 
or less persevering travellers too often 
fail to attain in their rapid progress 
through foreign countries,) as is evident 
from two or three excellent letters to the 
father of the present writer, 

If Mr. Collins be regarded in his resi- 
dence at Truthan, we shall recognise the 
country gentleman, fully occupied in 
those pursuits which consist with a just 
feeling of his rank in society, a sense of 
the duties incumbent on a neighbour 
and a friend, and a due estimate of the 
pleasures or amusements that tend most 
beneficially to the relaxation of a culti- 
vated mind. In the division of his time 
between business, public and private, 
between philological reading and the 
sports of the field, his regard to the wel- 
fare of others was paramount to every 
selfish consideration ; since he never 
suffered any pleasurable avocation to 
call him off from concerns of usefulness, 





* Of the two last of whom there are 
some interesting anecdotes in Nichols’s 
** Tilustrations of the Literary History of 
the Eighteenth Century,” vol. iii. pp. 
839 et seq. 


or engagements of benevolence. As a 
magistrate, his superiority over most 
others of his day was acknowledged by 
all, and more especially by those who 
were competent to judge of comparative 
ability, and who perceived how clear was 
his insight into the meaning and spirit 
of our laws; how well he read an Act of 
Parliament, viewing it as connected with 
other Acts, and putting his construction 
on it with a sagacity and a discrimina- 
tion very seldom characteristic of a 
country Justice. But the efficiency of 
his legal science was mainly attributable 
to his acquaintance with the characters 
of men; since few excelled him in a 
knowledge of the world, and in the dis- 
ereet application of that knowledge to 
circumstances or emergencies. From 
the Chair, at the Cornwall Quarter Ses- 
sions, bis deeply impressive charges are 
even now recollected with a glow of sa- 
tisfaction. In combating the democratic 
spirit, which prevailed to an alarming 
extent, Mr. Collins more than once ex- 
pressed his sentiments with an energy 
to overawe the multitude, and even to 
put to shame the demagogue. There 
was a grandeur ia his person and de- 
portment likewise (as already hinted), 
which was never more strikingly illus- 
trated than at the Assiges in 1801; when 
serving the office of Sheriff, he drew the 
attention of the Judges (as themselves 
declared) to a personal address almost 
unrivalled, to dignity without parade, to 
decorousness without ostentation. 

In a more confined sphere, his exer 
tions were not less meritorious. His te- 
nantry, though he expected from them 
a Strict regularity in the payment of 
their rents, had always good cause to 
rejoice in the protection of a kind and 
considerate landlord. From the high 
opinion entertained of his judgment and 
integrity, he was nominated a trustee to 
several families, and on every occasion 
he discharged his trust with unparalleled 
fidelity. To the person who now writes, 
he was more than a trustee—more than 
a guardian—he was indeed a second 
father; taking the utmost care of a 
small patrimony, which he resigned not 
only unimpaired into the hands of its 
inheritor, but materially improved-in its 
value—ever prompt in instructing, ad- 
vising, or admonishing that closely-at- 
tached and now regretful friend when at 
school or in college, or in after-life— 
and, as he had lent assistance to inex- 
perience in the routine of business, now 
extending his regards to the tyro in the 
walks of literature. 

Mr. Collins, although he seldom com- 
poséd more than a distich, an epitaph, 
or an epigram, was in one sense a votary 
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of the muse; for he was familiar with 
the poets, and he read poetry most me- 
lodiously. His voice was the voice of 
the charmer—which none could refuse 
to hear! In letter-writing he particu- 
larly excelled; and in bis correspend- 
ence the most serious advice was often 
relieved by a peculiar playfulness and 
quaintness of expression. 

Sedentary, however, as his occupations 
in some measure were, yet in traversing 
his brakes or woods, he had all the ani- 
mation of the sportsman. His days of 
hunting were of regular recurrence. And 
the present writer, reluctant as he was 
at first in mixing with the cheerful as- 
semblage, was at length so powerfully 
fascinated by “ huntsmen, hounds, and 
horn,” that he forsook Aganippe for a 
season, preferring a fine autumnal morn- 
ing, its orient blush, its fragrant dews, 
realities delightful to the senses—to the 
hill of Helicon, its springs and its 
streams, that live only in the visions of 
Fancy! Precious remiviscences!in which, 
even now, the veteran huntsman 


“ Thro’ paths, wide-opening, by his fa- 
thers worn, 

To its old echo winds the long-trans- 
mitted horn.” 


Mr. Collins had passed his 32d year 
when he married a daughter of the Rev. 
R. Thomas, Vicar of St, Clement's, an 
uncle of the present writer. The worthy 
Vicar had died, together with his lady, 
in the prime of life. And Miss T. (whose 
very large fortune was her slightest re- 
commendation) was addressed by many 
geutlemen of rank in Cornwall, before 
she had an upportunity of giving her 
hand to the possessor of Truthan. And 
here, in his domestic arrangements, the 
same character might be viewed as hath 
been already pourtrayed—prudent and 
placid, dispassionate and unaspiring ;— 
whilst his equipage was respectable witb- 
out splendour, and his table was amply 
provided without profusion, There was, 
indeed, an influence which must always 
secure good order in a household—the 
influence of religion. His attendance 
on his Church was constant; and so was 
his observance of family prayer. 

That he should have removed from 
Truthan to Exeter (about the year 1812), 
where he had purchased a house in Cole- 
ton crescent, was a subject of regret in 
his neighbourhood. But, as he was ad- 
vancing in life, he wanted that amuse- 
ment which results from a contempla- 
tion of Nature in a high state of cultiva- 
tion. And the rich and diversified 
scenery around Exeter, was. not ‘ paint- 
ed in colours too brilliant’? (so Mr. C. 


expressed himself) by a dignitary of its 
magnificent Cathedral *. 

To Truthan, which he generally visited 
annually, bis kind regards were still 
directed. And scarcely have two months 
elapsed since, amidst preparations for 
his accustomed visit, he found his 
strength gradually declining. In the 
fatal termination of bis complaints there 
was a fearful rapidity which his medical 
attendants could not anticipate! A few 
days befure his intended journey, a chair 
on which he was standing to take down 
a book gave way with him; and in his 
fall he cut his shin in several places. 
At first he suffered little; but after- 
wards an erysipelas appeared, which was 
shortly succeeded by mortification ; and 
he sunk into the arms of death without 
pain, or any apparent struggle, leaving 
a widow, a son, and a daughter. 

It was at Mr. Collins’s request that 
the writer officiated at his funeral, which 
took place at St. Erme on the 2ist of 
September. R. P. 

P.S. Distressing indeed is it to add, 
that of Mr. Collins’s two children noticed 
above, one only now survives! On the 
2d of October died Miss Collins, soon 
following her “ sainted father” (as she 
emphatically called him) to the grave. 
Never breathed a human being more 
amiable, more affectionate! To her 
pious care in attending her father's 
death-bed, she fell a victim ! 


oe 


Rear-ApM. CARTHEW. 

Aug... In Suffolk, William Carthew, 
esq. a superannuated Rear-Admiral, and 
for many years a Magistrate for that 
county. 

Mr. Carthew was made a Post-Captain 
May 10, 1794; and in the same year 
commanded the Redoubt, of 20 guns, 
stationed at Sheerness as a floating hat- 
tery. In 1795 he was appointed to the 
Brilliant, a small frigate on the North 
Sea station, from which he removed to 
the Regulus, 44, and proceeded to the 
West Indies. On his passage thither, 
Nov. 2, 1796, he captured El San Pio, a 
Spanish corvette of 18 guns. Capt, Car- 
thew appears to have left the Regulus on 
the Jamaica station, in 1798. He was 
superannuated, with the rank of Rear- 
Admiral, Aug. 18, 1812. 





* In a letter to the present writer. 
The dignitary he alluded to was Dr. 
Rundle, when Bishop of Derry. See his 
Letters published by Dallaway, one of 
those of my old College acquaintance, 
* beloved by every Muse!” R. P. 
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Lt.-Cot, NewaLt, 

Lieut.-Colunel David Newall, whose 
death is recorded in p. 245, was appoint- 
ed Ensign in the Madras army in 1795. 
He landed in India in Jan. 1797, joined 
his regiment at Pondicherry, and em- 
barked with it in August, on the expedi- 
tion intended for the reduction of the 
Manilla, which expedition was abandon- 
ed after a considerable part of the troops 
had assémbled at Penang. In Novem- 
ber following, Ensign Newall was pro- 
moted to a Lieutenancy. He was sta- 
tioned at the Moluccas until those islands 
were restored to the Dutch in 1803; 
during which period be was employed as 
adjutant of a Malay regiment, as fort 
adjutant of Fort Victoria, acting muster- 
master, &c.; and was present, under the 
command of Col. Burr, at the capture, 
in June 1801, of the Dutch Island of 
Ternate. In 1803 he returned to the 
continent of India, and joined Sir A. 
Wellesley’s army in the Deccan, but too 
late to share in the campaign of that 
year. He was promoted to a captaincy 
in Sept. 1803, returned with his regi- 
ment to the south of India, and was ap- 
pointed, in 1807, inspector of Poligar 
forts in the district of Tinnevelly. 

Capt. Newall commanded the first bat- 
talion of the fourth regiment in an ac- 
tion with the troops of the Rajah of 
Travancore, on the 15th Jan. 1809; and 
being detached to attack the enemy’s 
advanced battalions, completely routed 
them, and captured all their guns, viz. 
four six-pounders. On this occasion he 
received a severe wound in the arm; but 
he was honoured with the thanks of Col, 
Chalmers, the officer commanding the 
division, and of the Hon. the Governor 
in Council of Madras, in general orders. 

In 1810 the deceased embarked with 
the expedition fitted out at Madras, for 
the reduction of the island of Bourbon, 
and was present at its capture, July 8 
in that year. He was next employed at 
Bourbon in the civil department; and 
in Dec. 1810 did duty with a battalion 
of flank companies at the reduction of 
the Isle of France, where, being promot- 
ed tu the rank of Major in Nov. of that 
year, he was employed in situations of 
confidence and trust, until 1812; he 
was then obliged to repair to England 
in a bad state of health. 

He returned to India in 1814; and in 
1815 commanded a battalion of the 
army, formed in the ceded districts, 


under Lieut.-Gen. Sir T. Hislop. He 
was employed in 1816 in command of a 
battalion in the Commin district, which 
he successfully protected from the incur- 
sions of a body of Pindarries, who had 
made depredations, and been guilty of 
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great cruelties in the neighbouring dis- 
tricts of Guntoor, In July 1817 he was 
selected, by the Commander-in-chief, for 
the command of a detachment from the 
division of Col. Pritzler, and was sent in 
advance into the south Mabhratta coun- 
try, on the delicate and important duty 
of recovering from the Peishwa’s autho- 
rities the fortresses of Koorhgul and 
Darwar, which duty was conducted to 
the complete satisfaction of Government. 

He was next appointed to the com- 
mand of the garrison and fortress of 
Darwar, and in Dec. 1817, being at the 
same time continued in that command, 
he was promoted to the rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel, and employed in the command 
of a brigade in the division under Maj.- 
Gen. Munro. He commanded the right 
division in the attack and escalade of 
the Pettah of Sholapoor; and was pre- 
sent at the sieges and capture of Guduck, 
Dumul, Budumy, Belgum, and Shola- 
poor, at each of which places he received 
the thanks of Maj.-Gen. Sir T. Munro, 
in division orders, for his energy and 
good conduct in the field, and also those 
of Sir T. Hislop, Commander-in-chief of 
the Madras army, and of the Marquess 
of Hastings. 

Lieut.-Col. Newall was appointed Brit- 
ish Resident at the Courts of the Rajahs 
of Travancore and Cochin in the end of 
1820. He died on his return to England 
in last May. 

Lt.-CoL. MacKONocHuIE. 

George Mackonochie, esq. Lieut.-Col. 
in the Bombay army, whose death is 
noticed in p. 284, was nominated a cadet 
in 1796 ; and arriving at Bombay on the 
4th Sept. in that year, he was appointed 
to an Ensigncy, and posted to the 2d 
battalion 4th Native Infantry, then sta- 
tioned at Bombay. In Sept. 1797, he 
obtained a Lieutenancy, and was re- 
moved to the 2d battalion 2d Native In- 
fantry stationed at Paulghautcherry. 
On the breaking out of the war with 
Tippoo, he was ordered with 150 men 
into the Coimbetoor district, to co-ope- 
rate with Lieut.-Col.Brown of the Madras 
establishment, and where he remained 
until after the capture of Seringapatam, 
when he returned to his station at Paul- 
ghautcherry. 

In 1800 he was posted to the Ist or 
grenadier battalion, which he joined in 
May, and was immediately ordered to 
take the command of a detachment that 
formed part of a force against Jemaula- 
bad. In 1802 he served with Sir Wil- 
liam Clarke at the taking of Kurree, 
and in the same year at the siege and 
eapture of Baroda, under Lieeti-Col. 
Woodington. In 1803 he was at the 
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siege and storm of Broach, and at the 
siege and capitulation of Pawanghur ; 
and in Aug. 1804 he obtained a Cap- 
taincy. He served the campaigns of 
1803, 4, and 5, with Col. Murray and 
Maj.-Gen. Jones, and was present at two 
of the storms at Bhurtpoor. In 1808 he 
served the campaign in the Deccan under 
Col. Wallace; in 1809 in the campaign 
in Kattywar ; and was at the siege and 
storm of Mallia under Lieut.-Col.Walker; 
in 1812 in the campaign in the Deccan 
under Col. Montresor, being the same 
year made a Major. In 1815 he was re- 
moved from the grenadier battalion to 
the 2d batt. Ist reg. stationed at Baroda; 
and in the beginning of 1816, he was 
ordered with that battalion to reinforce 
Lieut.-Col. Kenny at Bearah, where he 
was posted to prevent the Pindarries 
from entering the Atteveessy district, 
and from thence he was ordered to Poona, 
In October 1817, about the breaking out 
of the Mahratta war, he was obliged, 
from ill bealth, to give up the command 
of his battalion, and return to England ; 
in consequence of which the command 
devolved on the late Lieut.-Col. Staun- 
ton, who distinguished himself so con- 
spicuously at Corygaum. Having been 
raised to a Lieut.-Colonelcy, the deceased 
again returned to Bombay in Oct. 1819, 
and was posted to the 2d batt. 6th reg. 
at Poona; and in March 1820, his bat- 
talion, and the Ist battalion 8th Native 
Infantry, were formed into a brigade, 
and he was ordered to Sholapoor, to 
form a new cantonment. 

In Nov. 1820, he was ordered with his 
battalion to Guzerat, and in May 1822, 
he was removed to the marine battalion 
at Bombay. In Feb. 1823 he was ap- 
pointed to the command of the field 
forees in Cutch; in May 1824, Lieut.- 
Col. Commandant, and in 1825 he re- 
turned to England. 


Cuar.es Baratry, Eso. F.S.A. 

Charles Baratty, esq. F.S.A. whose de- 
cease was noticed at p. 284, was born 
Aug. 15, 1765, the second son of Simon 
Baratty, esq. of Croydon. He received 
his education under the Rev. John Warn- 
ford of Dorking, a celebrated mathema- 
tician of his day. Being intended for the 
profession of the Law, he was placed at 
first with an eminent Solicitor, Mr. 
Dawes, by whom he was instructed in 
the first rudiments ; and afterwards with 
Mr. Neele, under whom he studied con- 
veyancing, that particular branch which 
it was bis intention to have practised, 
but this his future independence in life 
rendered unnecessary. He was admitted 
a Member of the Inner Temple on the 
9th April, 1799. He afterwards gave 
up his time chiefly to literary pursuits. 


Osiruary.—Charles Baratty, Esq. F.S. A. 


Extremely fond of deep researches, he 
had made bimself acquainted with the 
leading points of most subjects in science 
and literature. His minutes were ex- 
tremely voluminous, and much it is to 
be regretted that they were never ar- 
ranged, and ‘that death should have de- 
prived the literary world of results aris- 
ing from the laborious investigations of 
many years. As a scholar he was an 
excellent classic, refined and elegant in 
his taste. His love of science led him 
to a strict attendance at the Royal In- 
stitution, of which he was a member. 
Antiquities and History also engaged his 
attention ; he became a member of the 
Society of Antiquaries in 1802, and was 
afterwards chosen on the Council in 
1810. In his manners he was most un- 
assuming and gentlemanly. His bene- 
volence and integrity were equal to the 
brilliancy of his talents. Fully alive to 
the charities of our nature, he fulfilled 
his duties as a Governor of Bridewell 
and Bethlem Hospitals. And truly at- 
tached to the Constitution of his Coun- 
try, and firmly grounded in its prin- 
ciples, both in Church and State, he 
was orthodox in his religious sentiments, 
and loyal to his Sovereign. 


Henry Wansey, Eso. 

July 19. At Warminster, of paralysis, 
aged 75, Henry Wansey, esq. F.S.A. 

This gentleman was formerly aclothier; 
but he had for a long period retired from 
his mercantile affairs. He was Vice- 
President of the Bath and West of Eng- 
land Agricultural Society, in the con- 
cerns of which he for many years took 
an active part. Under that signature he 
published, in 1780, a “ Letter to the 
Marquis of Lansdown on the subject of 
the late Tax on Wool, &c. &c.” pointing 
out the impolicy of such tax, as well as 
the injurious consequences in general of 
commercial restrictions. 

In 1794 Mr. Wansey made a tour in 
the United States of North America, a 
journal of which he afterwards published, 
containing much useful information con- 
cerning a country then unusually inte- 
resting from the recent changes in its go- 
vernment, in illustration of which he 
gave a portrait of Gen. Washington, and 
a view of the Senate house. 

While resident at Salisbury, he publish- 
ed “ Thoughts on Poor-Houses, particu- 
larly that of Salisbury, with a view to 
their Reform, &c. &c.” in which will be 
found some important facts and salutary 
hints relative to such establishments 
(see vol. LXXI. p- 922). 

Having interested himself in the anti- 
quities of Wiltshire, he was forming 
collections for one Hundred, in aid of 
the Modern History of that County, now 
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in progress, bySir R.C.Hoare, bart. He 
was elected a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and communicated to the 
Archeologia, a Description of the Poul- 
try-cross at Salisbury, printed in vol. 1x. 
p- 373 (and corrected by Mr. Gough in 
Gent. Mag. vol. Lxxiv. p. 1099, see also 
vol, Lxxv. p. 402; vol. LXxxvul. i. 393). 

Immediately on the Peace, Mr. Wan- 
sey visited France, and willing to pay it 
the attention he had given America, 
published an octavo volume on his ‘Visit 
to Paris in June 1814.” 

Mr. Wansey was a Dissenter, and in- 
variably opposed whatever tended to re- 
strict the rights of conscience. He point- 
edly animadverted, from the press, in 
1825, on the tenets of the Catholic 
Church, as maintained by Bp. Baines, in 
a pamphlet entitled ** A few Remarks in 
Defence of the Protestant Religion, in 
answer to, &c. &c.” which is well worthy 
of perusal. In politics, Mr. Wansey’s 
principles were those of a Whig. His 
powers both of body and mind continued 
with little abatement through the even- 
ing of his days. When nearly arrived at 
the prescribed age uf humanity, he made 
a tour into Italy, and visited Mount Ve- 
suvius; and the staff which supported 
his steps to the summit of that burning 
mountain was te the last his constant 
companion in his early morning walks 
on the Wiltshire Downs. Having thus 
passed a life of activity and enjoyment 
till within a few days of his decease, he 
quitted it full of serenity and good hope; 
and. his memory will long be cherished 
with respect. 

Wo. Capon, Eso. 

Sept. 26. Suddenly, at his house in 
North -street, Westminster, aged 70 
years, William Capon, esq. Architectural 
Draughtsman to his late Royal High- 
ness the Duke of York (which appoint- 
ment he received June 19, 1804), and 
formerly an eminent scene-paiuter at 
the Royal theatres, 

This talented artist was a native of 
Norwich, was born on the sixth of 
October, in the year 1757; and studied 
portrait-painting under his father, him- 
self an artist of some merit. Although 
Mr. Capon’s productions in this branch 
of art gave indications of great excel- 
lence, he felt that the bias of his mind 
in favour of architecture would be an 
impediment to bis arrival at that per- 
fection in it to which his ardent mind 
aspired. He was accordingly placed 
under the care of Michael Novosielski *, 


Osrtuary.—Henry Wansey, Esq. F.S. A. 
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a man of great genius, and architect of 
the Opera (of which he was also scene- 
painter), the New Concert Room (of 
which he was a principal proprietor), 
and many other edifices. Whilst under 
this gentleman, of whose kind and 
amiable disposition and _ professional 
abilities he entertained the highest 
esteem and admiration, Mr. Capon as- 
sisted in the erection of the Opera 
House, and designed the theatre and 
some other buildings at Ranelagh gar- 
dens, and painted many of the scenic 
decorations of these two places of enter- 
tainment. This situation brought him 
much into the company of Italians, and 
enabled him to improve himself in their 
* charming language,” in which be con- 
versed with tolerable ease. Being mostly 
members of his own, or kindred profes- 
sions, they materially assisted him in 
the acquisition of a knowledge of the 
literature and the arts of that country 
which is the most dear to an artist, 
Mr. Capon, however, it is believed, never 
visited Italy: a circumstance. much to 
be regretted, for, possessing the neces- 
sary acquisitions of an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the principles of his art, a 
keen perception and a clear insight into 
the causes which have operated to pro~ 
duce variations from established rules, 
and a quickness of invention which 
would have enabled him to surmount 
the frequent obstacles which obstruct 
the path of the architect, —he might have 
raised himself to the summit of that 
branch of his profession. Those who 
have heard of bis ardent attachment to 
the Pointed style, may be inclined to 
consider it as an opposing power, but it 
was not till after-life that be was thrown 
amongst the remains of the Pointed 
style in the greatest perfection; and 
though, perhaps, it justly held a pre-emi- 
nent station in his favour, his judgment 
enabled him to perceive, and his libera- 
lity to acknowledge, the beauties and 
the harmonies which dwell in the classic 
productions of Greece and Rome. 

This connexion with Novosielski also 
improved his taste for music, in which 
he took great delight; and he was ac- 
customed to speak of the compositions 
of the heaven-iuspired masters with feel- 
ings of enthusiastic pleasure. 

His assistance to his master in scene- 
painting has been noticed: it is now 
gratifying to find him bearing a distin- 
guished part in the reformation and ex- 
altation of the stage, under the kind pa- 
tronage of Mr. Kemble, who, at the 





* His death, April 2, 1795, aged 48, 
is noticed in vol. LXv. p.616, and in Mr. 
Boaden’s Life of Kemble, u. p. 141, 


where mention is made of the great feel- 
ing with which Mr. Capon spoke of his 
respected master, 
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completion of ‘* New Drury,” in the 
year 1794, in the prosecution of his 
grand and favourite design of improving 
and elevating the public taste, engaged 
Mr. Capon for the scenic department. 
In noticing the advantages which result- 
ed to the Theatre from this arrange- 
ment, we shall prefer using the language 
of Mr. Boaden in bis “ Life of Kemble +,” 
Il, p. 101. On this occasion it gives 
me sincere pleasure to mention the very 
great acquisition Mr, K. had met with in 
an old friend of mine, who really seemed 
expressly fashioned to carry into effect 
the true and perfect decorations which 
be meditated for the plays of Shak- 
speare. Mr. Capon, like his old ac- 
quaintance, the late John Carter, was 
cast in the mould of antiquity; and his 
passion was, and is, the ancient architec- 
ture of this country. With all the zeal 
of an antiquary, therefore, the painter 
worked as if he had been upon oath; and 
as all that he painted for the new thea- 
tre perished in the miserable conflagra- 
tion of it a few years after, I indulge 
myself in some description of the scenery 
which so much interested Mr. Kemble. 
The artist had a private painting-room, 
and Mr. Kemble used to walk me out 
with him to inspect the progress of these 
works, which were to be records as well 
as decorations, and present with every 
other merit that for which Kemble [and 
he might haye added Capon] was born, 
—Truth,—1. A chapel of the pointed ar- 
ebitecture, which occupied the whole 
stage, for the performance of the Ora- 
torios, with which the new theatre open- 
ed in 1794.—2. Six chamber wings, of 
the same order, for general use in our 
old English plays—very elaborately 
studied from actual remains.—3. A view 
of New Palace Yard, Westminster, as it 
was in 1793; 41 feet wide, with corre- 
sponding wings.—4. The Ancient Palace 
of Westminster, as it was about 300 years 
back; from partial remains, and au- 
thentic sources of information, put to- 
gether with the greatest diligence and 
accuracy: the point of view the S, W. 
corner of Old Palace Yard: about 42 
feet wide, and 34 feet to thm top of the 
scene.—5. Two very large wings, con- 
taining portions of the old Palace, which 
the artist made out from an ancient 
draught met with in looking over some 
records in the Augmentation Office in 
Westminster. It was but a pen and ink 
sketch originally, but, though injured by 
time, exhibited what was true.—6. Six 





_ t The original MS. of this entertain- 
ing work was presented, after publica- 
tion, as a tribute of respect, to the sub- 
jeet of this memoir. 


OziTuARy.—William Capon, Esq. 
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wings, representing ancient English 
streets ; combinations of genuine re- 
mains, selected on account of their pic- 
turesque beauty.—7. The Tower of Lon- 
don, restored to its earlier state for the 
play of King Richard the Third *.—The 
late venerable President of the Royal 
Academy used frequently to honour the 
artist with a call, and enjoy these scenes 
of past ages, the accuracy and bold exe- 
cution of which he greatly commended. 
Capon, among the other able artists of 
the Theatre, formed a distinct feature, 
like the black-letter class of a library. 
Such, with some modern views, were the 
first works he executed for the new 
theatre.” 

In addition to those noticed by Mr. 
Boaden, we will just enumerate two or 
three others as possessing uncommon 
merit. In “ Jane Shore” was a scene of 
the Council Chamber of Crosby-house, a 
correct and beautiful restoration of the 
original state of that apartment, so far 
at least as existing documents would war- 
vant. The explorations and drawings 
combined in this beautiful scene were 
made in the year 1794.. In his State 
Chamber of the time of Edward the 
Third, he introduced the tapestry hang- 
ings of the walls, and two magnificent 
chairs copied from that venerable speci- 
men of the age of Edward the First, the 
Coronation chair in Westminster Abbey. 
That chair, though now in a-most 
wretched state, has been highly adorned 
by gilding and enameling, and on the 
back was a regal figure sitting (with 
other ornaments, &c.), some remains of 
which may yet be traced, The figures 
introduced by Mr. Capon on bis chairs 
were those of Edward the First, from 
his statue and bust still in existence, and 
his Queen Eleanor, from her brass.. He 
also produced a Baronial Hall of the 
time of Edw. IV. with a correct music 
gallery and screen; and a Tudor Hall of 
the time of Henry the Seventh. The 
painted glass which he introduced into the 
vaulted chamber of the period of. Henry 
VI. was copied by him, from the win- 
dows of an ancient church in Kent. All 
these scenes are interesting as matters 
of historic interest, and therefore here 
noticed. 

From this time the friendship between 
Mr. Kemble and Mr. Capon became -of 
a more intimate kind; and, besides the 





* It was Mr. Capon’s object to make 
the view correspond as nearly as possible 
with the era of the play. The ancient 
Jewel-house is introduced as it was in 
the time of Elizabeth, and the windows 
of the Keep are restored from remains of 
similar architecture. €, 
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employment which he derived from it, 
Mr. Capon found himself closely connect- 
ed with most of the distinguished cha- 
racters of dramatic literature, and thea- 
tric celebrity, and was frequently con- 
sulted by his great patron on the costume 
which shoulda be adopted in the attiring 
of Shakspeare’s characters. In this he 
was able materially to assist his friend, 
for so close had been his investigation of 
the remains of ancient art, and so won- 
derful were the powers of his memory in 
retaining dates and localities, that he 
could immediately furnish particulars 
and corroborative proofs. 

Of Mr. Kemble we have heard him 
speak in terms alike honourable to him- 
self and the party who so highly deserv- 
ed it; and in his collection is a most 
exquisite enamel of a man whom he 
characterised as ** the great, the good, 
and the amiable,”—the gift, we believe, 
of another highly valued friend, H. Bone, 
esq. enamelist to the King. Upon this 
portrait he used to delight to dwell, and 
whenever its merits elicited the admira- 
tion of his friends, he never failed to 
call their attention to the shining abi- 
lities, disinterested friendship, and truly 
Christian virtues of the original. 

Mr. Capon’s warmth continued till his 
own decease, strongly asserting that 
Kemble was the greatest tragedian that 
ever appeared on the English stage, and, 
like too many of the older school, en- 
tertaining some prejudices against the 
present luminaries of the dramatic he- 
misphere. Yet this feeling is consonant 
with human nature, for we experience 
the greatest delight when our minds are 
young and ardent ; and we always enter- 
tain a remembrance of the vivid plea- 
sures we then experienced, when com- 
pared with the more tranquil enjoyments 
of after-life. 

Amongst many other paintings exe- 
cuted by Mr. Capon for Mr. Kemble, 
were two magnificent interior views of 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden theatres, 
for one of which the artist received 100 

ineas, and for the otber 100/. Mr. 

emble, on leaving England for Lau- 
sanne, where he died, not wishing these 
two subjects to be put up to public auc- 
tion with the rest of his colleetion of 
drawings, prints, &c. offered them to 
Mr. Capon for balf the sum which he 
paid for them, This was cheerfully ac- 
ceded to, and they once more adorned 
his portfolios; but, soon afterwards, an- 
other purchaser fur them was found, 
but fortune, or, perhaps, misfortune 
it might more properly be called, again 
these beautiful productions in 
his hands, and he possessed them at the 
period of his decease. 
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His connexion with Drary Lane Thea- 
tre ended, indeed, unfortunately; the 
distresses of that house inflicting upon 
him a loss of upwards of five hundred 
pounds, a sum too great for an artist, 
Jabouring as well to acquire a livélihood 
as a reputation, to luse. This with many 
other losses, at times weighed heavily 
upon his mind. At a time, too, when 
he was certain of never receiving the 
honest reward of his duties, the political 
Sheridan—whose insidious flatteries sel- 
dom failed him in the most trying emer- 
gencies—met him in St. James’s Park, 
and, complimenting him, in his artful 
manner, on the excellencies of the last 
scenes he had executed, exclaimed, 
** You are, my dear Capon, the very 
man we want to get up our House; we 
want a scene to which no one can do 
justice but yourself.” Mr. Capon had 
too much penetration and honesty in 
his character to be thus overcome: ‘he 
therefore replied, “I thank you, Sir, for 
your fine speeches; but 1 would rather 
have the money for what | have done.” 
The fire at length settled the business ; 
the scenes were destroyed, and he lost 
his money. 

He also painted many scenes for the 
present Covent Garden Theatre, of much 
beauty and fidelity, under the patronage 
of his friend John Kemble. Several of 
them are still used, whenever: the ma- 
nagers think the public will enduré the 
performance of one of Shakspeare’s plays. 

Quitting his scenic engagements, it 
becomes a duty to mention one or two 
anecdotes of his architectural and anti- 
quarian career. Always active with his 
pencil, he made a practice of perpetuat- 
ing the memory of every thing which he 
observed that was either beautiful, novel, 
or curious, Thus was he enabled to 
form beautiful compositions, and pre- 
serve representations, to which he affix- 
ed what particulars he had obtained re- 
specting them, of many hundreds ‘of the 
most curious remains of religious, civil, 
and domestic architecture in the metro- 
polis, &c. and sketches of some of the 
finest specimens of grand and rural 
scenery in Kent, Surrey, Middlesex, &c. 
But it was to the illustration of the an- 
cient state of Westminster, and the com- 
memoration of such of its antiquities as 
were removed by suceessive alterations 
—that his labours were chiefly directed. 
Not an ancient street suffered demoll- 
tion, at the time of the great im 
ments so judiciously suggested by Lord 
Colchester, but of which Mr, Capon bad 
previously secured for himself—and let 
us hope for the public—accurate draw- 
ings and admeasurements of the minutest 
matters. But his most memorable works, 
































and which will always be lasting records 
of his indefatigable research and enthu- 
siasm, are his plans of the Old Palace at 
Westminster, and the ancient substruc- 
ture of the Abbey. The execution of 
these plans occupied his leisure hours 
for upwards of thirty years, and in pur- 
suing them within some of the cold 
vaults of the Abbey, we feel persuaded 
he met with that death which his friends 
so sincerely deplore. 

This he was endeavouring to complete 
for the inspection of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, during the approaching session. 
In the prosecution of it, the present 
Dean of Westminster most kindly afford- 
ed him every facility, and indeed Mr. 
Capon always expressed bimself as under 
considerable obligations to the Dean for 
the very Hattering interest and attention 
he invariably manifested in all his un- 
dertakings. 

Like his friend John Carter, he was 
an enthusiastic admirer of the Pointed 
style, and though by no means bigoted, 
as was the case with poor Mr. Carter, 
he strongly opposed every endeavour to 
deteriorate its excellencies or to destruy 
its remains. No man perhaps knew 
better how tu appreciate the talents and 
the genius of Carter than he did, yet he 
was not blind to his defects, one of which 
—of the most material importance—he 
repeatedly impressed upon my memory. 
It was their custom to investigate the 
remains of the Palace and the Abbey to- 
gether, and the rapidity and consequent 
inaccuracy with which Carter made his 
Measurements, was always a pain to Mr. 
Capon, who deservedly prided himself 
upon his general accuracy, particularly 
in those details which are of the greatest 
importance to professional men. Were 
it at all necessary, the writer could add 
his feeble testimony to the fidelity of bis 
drawings and his admeasurements, bav- 
ing accompanied and assisted bim in his 
investigations for the plan of the Old 
Palace previously noticed, which, in 
Jane 1826, he disposed of tu the Society 
of Antiquaries for 120 guineas. We 
sincerely hope this Body will not delay 
its appearance longer than the ensuing 
session, as it is already most beautifully 
engraved by Basire. 

Amongst the architectural works of 
Mr. Capon, may be noticed the theatre 
which he erected at Belan House, co, 
Kildare, in 1794, for Lord Aldborough *. 
While there, though closely occupied 





* This theatre had been previously 
fitted up in bis Lordship’s house in Lon- 
den, and Mr, Capon painted some of the 
Scenes for it. 

Gent. Mac. Octoler, 1827. 
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with the works on which he was en- 
gaged, he contrived to make many 
sketches of the neighbouring country, 
and to enrich his vast collection of To- 
pographical drawings, with many of 
great interest and beauty. When the 
number and extent of his engagements 
are considered, we are surprised at the 
many views which he made for his own 
gratification, and the laudable desire of 
preserving a representation of what 
might be, and is now, no more, He may 
almost be said to have made time, for 
he was constantly in the habit of rising 
as early as day-break during the greater 
part of the year; and whilst nature was 
in comparative repose, would transfer 
her lovely charms to his canvas. Lat- 
terly, too, he had been engaged in mak- 
ing plans and designs for a new Church, 
of the Doric order, with a tetrastyle por- 
tico, and a dome. This was the Jast 
work of any magnitude on which he 
had employed bis mind, and at his time 
of life the hours thus sedentarily passed, 
must have contributed not a little to 
weaken the functions of Nature, 

But it was not only in the character 
of a professional man that he was be- 
loved by his friends; in the relative 
duties of a husband, a father, and a 
friend, he was never excelled ; aud the 
grief into which his family and friends are 
thrown, is the strongest testimony to 
his many virtues, and of the blank which 
is left in suciety by his death, €. 

Mr. Wittiam Bake. 

Aug.13. Aged 68, Mr. Wiiliam Blake, 
an excellent, but eccentric, artist. 

He was a pupil of the engraver Ba- 
sire; and among his earliest produc- 
tions were eight beautiful plates in the 
Novelist’s Magazine. In 1793 be pub- 
lished in 12mo, ** The Gates of Para- 
dise,” a very small book! fur children, 
containing fifteen plates of emblems, 
and ‘ published by W. B. 13, Hercules 
Buildings, Lambeth ;” also about the 
same time, ** Sungs of Experience, with 
plates -” “ America; a Prophecy,” folio, 
and ** Europe, a Propheey, 1794," folio. 
These are now become very scarce. In 
1797 be commenced, in large folio, an 
edition of Young’s Night Thoughts, of 
which every page was a design; but only 
one number was published. In 1805 
were produced in @vo numbers, contain- 
ing five engravings by Blake, some Bal- 
lads by Mr. Hayley, but which also were 
abruptly discontinued. Few persous of 
taste are unacquainted with the designs 
by Blake, engraved by Schiavonetti, as 
illustrations to a 4to edition of Blair's 
Grave. They are twelve in number, and 
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an excellent portrait of Blake, from a 
picture by T. Phillips, R. A. is prefixed. 
It was borne forth into the world on the 
warmest praises of all our prominent 
artists,——Hoppner, Phillips, Srothard, 
Flaxman, Opie, Tresham, Westmacott, 
Beechey, Lawrence, West, Nollekins, 
Shee, Owen, Rossi, Thomson, Cosway, 
and Seane; and doubly assured with a 
preface by the learned and severe Fuseli, 
the latter part of which we transcribe : 
—* The author of the moral series be- 
fore us has endeavoured to wake sensibi- 
lity by touching our sympathies with 
nearer, less ambiguous, and less ludi- 
crous imagery, than what mythology, 
Gothic superstition, or symbols as far- 
fetched as inadequate, could supply. His 
invention has been chiefly employed to 
spread a familiar and domestic atmo- 
sphere round the most important of all 
subjects—to connect the visible and the 
invisible world, without provoking pro- 
bability—and to lead the eye from the 
milder light of time to the radiations of 
eternity. Such is the plan and the mo- 
ral part of the author's inventions the 
technic part, and the execution of the 
artist, though to be examined by other 
principles, and addressed to a narrower 
circle, equally claim approbation, some- 
times excite our wonder, and not seldom 
our fears, when we see him play on the 
very verge of legitimate invention: but 
wildness so picturesque in itself, so often 
redeemed by taste, simplicity, and ele- 
gance—what child of fancy, what artist, 
would wish to discharge? The groups 
and single figures, on their own basis, 
abstracted from the general composition, 
and considered without attention to the 
plan, frequently exhibit those genuine 
and unaffected attitudes, those simple 
graces, which nature and the heart alone 
ean dictate, and only an eye inspired by 
both discover. Every class of artists, in 
every stage of their progress and attain- 
ments, from the studeut to the finished 
master, and from the contriver of orna- 
ment to the painter of history, will here 
find materials of art, and hints of im- 
provement !’’ 

In 1609 was published in 12mo, “ A 
Descriptive Catalogue of [sixteen] Pic- 
tures, poetical and historical inventions, 
painted by William Blake, in water- 
colours, being the ancient method of 
fresco painting restored, and drawings, 
for public inspection, and for sale by 
private contract.” Among these was a 
design of Chaucer’s Pilgrimage to Can- 
terbury, from which an etching has been 
published. Mr. Blake’s last publication 


is a set of engravings to illustrate 
the hook of Job. To Fuseli’s testimo- 
nial of his merit above quoted, it is 


Osiruary.—Mr. William Blake. 
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sufficient to add, that he has been em- 
ployed by that truly admirable judge of 
art Sir Thomas Lawrence; and that the 
pure-minded Flaxman pvinted him out 
to an eminent literary man as a melan- 
choly proof of English apathy towards 
the grand, the philosophic, or the en- 
thusiastically devotional painter. Blake 
has been allowed to exist in a penury 
which most artists,—beings necessarily 
of asensitive temperament,—would deem 
intolerable. Pent, with bis affectionate 
wife, in a close back room in one of the 
Strand courts, his bed in one corner, bis 
meagre dinner in another, a ricketty 
table holding his cupper-plates in pro- 
gress, his colours, bouks, (among which 
his Bible, a Sessi Velutello’s Dante, and 
Mr. Carey’s translation, were at the top,) 
his large drawings, sketches, and MSS,; 
—his ancles frightfully swelled, bis chest 
disordered, old age striding on, bis wants 
increased, but not his miserable means 
and appliances: even yet was his eye 
undimmed, the fire of his imagination 
unquenched, and the preternatural, ne- 
ver-resting activity of his mind unflag- 
ging. He had not merely a calmly re- 
signed, but a cheerful and mirthful coun- 
tenance; in short, he was a living cum- 
mentary on Jeremy Taylor’s beautiful 
chapter on Contentedness. He took no 
thought for his life, what he should eat, 
or what he should drink; nor yet for 
his body, what he should put on; but 
had a fearless confidence in that Pro- 
vidence which had given him the vast 
range of the world for his recreation and 
delight. He was active in mind and 
body, passing from one occupation to 
another, without an intervening minute 
of repose. Of an ardent, affectionate, 
and grateful temper, he was simple in 
manner and address, and displayed an in- 
bred courteousness of the most agreeable 
character. At the age of sixty-six he 
commenced the study of Italian, for the 
sake of reading Dante in the original, 
which he accomplished ! 

Williams Blake died as he had lived, 
piously cheerful! talking calmly, and 
finally resigning himself to his eternal 
rest, like an infant to its sleep. His 
effects are nothing, except some pictures, 
copper-plates, and his principal work, a 
series of a hundred Jarge Designs from 
Dante. His widow is left in a very for- 
lorn condition, Mr. Blake himself having 
Jatterly been much indebted for succour 
and consolation to his friend Mr. Lin- 
nell, the painter. We have no doubt 
but her cause will be taken up by the 
distributors of those funds which are 
raised for the relief of distressed artists, 
and also by the benevolence of private 
individuals. 
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CLERGY DECEASED. 


Aged 72, the Rev. John Allonby, incum- 
bent of Cartmel Fell, Lancashire, to which 
Chapelry he was presented in 1790 by Lord 
George Cavendish. 

Rev. J. B. May, Rector of St. Martin, 
Exeter, to which he was presented in 1825. 

The Rev. /estrepp Morony, Vicar of 
Corkamahide, co. Limerick. 

At Stoneyhurst, aged 76, the Rev. 
Charles Wright. 

July 25. At Totness, the Rev. T. Pear- 
son, late of Liverpool, brother of the late 
John Pearson, esq. of Golden-sq. London. 

Aug. 17. At Ilfracombe Vicarage, aged 
57, the Rev. Richard Frizell, M. A. whose 
classical acquirements and universal philan- 
thropy endeared him to his friends and pa- 
rishioners. 

Sept. 19. By an accidental discharge of 
his gun when shooting, the Rev. Stephen 
Stafford, of South Shoebury, Essex. He 
was of Christ’s Coll. Camb. B. A. 1802. 

Sept. 23. Aged 72, the Rev. Hugh Pugh, 
Rector of Hinton Martel, Dorsetsh. He was 
of Jesus Coll. Oxf. M. A. 1782; and was 

resented to his living in 1797 by the late 
Bari of Shaftesbury. 

Sept. 25. At Axbridge, aged 68, the 
Rev. Wm. Bacon Cattell, Rector of Win- 
nall, Hants, to which church he was pre- 
sented in 1789 by Dr. North, then Bp. of 
Winchester. 

Sept. 28. At his residentiary-house, in 
the Close at Lichfield, aged 74, the Ven. 
Charles Buckeridge, D. D. Archdeacon of 
Coventry, Precentor and Canon of Lichfield, 
Rector of Pulchrohon in Pembrokeshire, 
Vicar of Llancarvan in Glamorganshire, 
and Perpetual Curate of King’s Bromley in 
Staffordshire. He was the eldest surviving 
son of the Rev. Theophilus Buckeridge, 
M. A. Chancellor of Lichfield, (of whom 
there is a memoir and portrait in Erdes- 
wick’s Staffordshire, by Seenel by his 
first cousin Margaret, daughter of the Rev. 
Josiah Durant, Rector of Hagley in Wor- 
eestershire. The Archdeacon was of St. 
John’s Coll. Oxf. M. A. 1781, B. D. 1791, 
D.D. 1807. He was presented: to both his 
Welch livings by the King in 1789, to his 
Canoury in 1807, and to King's Bromley 
by his father, as Chancellor of Lichfield, in 
the same year; and was’ promoted to the 
Archdeaconry of Coventry by Bishop Corn- 
wallis, in 1816. 

Oct. 1. In Melville-street, Glasgow, aged 
77, the Rev. Wm. Willis. 

Oct. 10. At Farnborough Rectory, Berks, 
the Rev. Wim. Coppard, D.D. Rector of 
Graveley, Camb. and formerly Rector of 
Farnborough. He was of Jesus Coll. Camb. 
where he was some time a Fellow, and pro- 
ceeded B. A. as 14th Senior Wrangler in 
1774, being presented to Gravely in the 
same year by the Society ; M.A. 1777, B.D. 
1816, and D.D, 18... 
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Oct, 18. At Gloucester Spa, Chelten- 
ham, aged 63, the Venerable George Treve- 
lyan, Archdeacon of Taunton, Canon-Resi- 
dentiary of Wells, Rector of Nettlecombe, 
Treborough, and Huish Champflower, in 
Somersetshire. He was the third son of Sir 
John Trevelyan, the fourth and present Ba- 
ronet of Nettlecombe, and formerly M. P. 
for Somersetshire, by Louisa-Marianna, 
daughter and coheir of Peter Symond, esq. 
of London. He was of St. Alban’s Hall, 
Oxford, B. C. L. 1797, was presented by his 
father to Nettlecombe and Treborough in 
that year, and to Huish Champflower in 
1803 ; was appointed a Canon of Wells in 
1809, and Archdeacon of Taunton in 1817. 
He married Harriet, third daughter of the 
late Sir Richard Neave, Bart. and sister to 
the present Sir Thomas Neave, and by that 
lady had several children. 

Oct. 20. At Little Waltham, Essex, 
aged 67, the Rev. Godfrey Bird, Rector of 
that parish. He was of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge, B. A. 1785, and was pre= 
sented to Little Waltham in the following 
year by Jos. Bird, esq. 

Oct.25. At Sixhills, near Market Ra- 
seu, aged 69, the Rev. Thomas Jackson 
Holme, Vicar of Sixhills, and Rector of 
Bustlingthorpe and Ludford. He was of Pe= 
ter-house, Cambridge, B, A. 1782; was pre- 
sented to Sixhills in 1791 by Lord Viscount 
Midleton, to Ludford in 1802 by R. S. 
Ainslie, esq. and to Bustlingthorpe in 1808 
by the King. 
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DEATHS. 
Lonpon anpD 17s Vicinity. 


Aug. 28. Aged 12, Anne Magdalene, 
dan. of Lieut.-Col. Baillie, of Wimpole-st. 

Sept. 15. In the Cloisters, Westminster, 
Wm. Waterfield, esq. of the Exchequer Bill 
Office. 

Sept. 16. At Peckham, aged 24, Mr. 
Geo. Athearn, jun., accidentally drowned. 

Sept. 17. Aged 50, James Airey, esq. 
of Sergeant’s Inn, Fleet-street. 

Sept.18. At Stamford-hill, Lieut. N. 
Bell, R. N. 

At Kensington, W. B. Arundell, esq. 

Sept. 19. At. Camberwell-green, aged 80, 
J. Rose, esq. late of Coombe Neville, near 
Kingston, Surrey. 

In Wimpole-street, Eliz. Baroness Fyffe. 

In the New-road, aged 75, Matth. Flynn, 
esq. of Symond’s Inn. 

Sept. 21. Aged 31, Eliz.-Sarah, wife of 
Wnm.-Osborne Rich, esq. 

At Dalston, Edw. Thomson, third son of 
Thomson Hankey, esq. 

Sept. 22. Aged 22, Eliza, wife of Wm. 
Alex, Newsome, esq. of Upper Russell-st. 
Bermondsey. 

Sept. 24, Aged 73, Wm. Colley, esq. of 
Kentish-town, 

Sept. 25. At Fulham Palace, the infant 
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dau. of Sir George Beaumont, bart. and 
grand-dau. of Dr. Howley, Bp. of London, 

At Waltham-abbey, Eliza, younger dau. 
of William Hugh Burgess, esq. 

Aged 63, Richard Cartwright, esq. of 
Hunter-street, Brunswick -square. 

Sept. 27. Aged 14, Cath. 3d dau. of J. 
Fane, esq. M.P. for Oxfordshire. 

At Islington, iv 21st year, Charles, 3d son 
of John Wils»n. esq 

Sent 23. At Wimbledon, aged 19, John 
el. est son of Rev Robt. Fennell. 

Sept. 29. Aged 72, Jane, widow of the 
late Chas. Nobie, esq of Old Burlington-st. 

At Fulham, aged 78, Mrs Blair, relict of 
Alexander Blair, esq. of Portland-place. 

In Bath-street, aged 64, Philip Justice, 
esq. late of Bath, and Market Drayton 

Sept. 30. At Champion-hill, Sarah Cur- 
teis, wife of Wm. Croughton, esq. 

Lately. Capt. Daniel Ross, and Com- 
mander Richard Alcock, R.N. 

Oct. 1. Capt. Nath. Cameron, 1st West 
India Regiment. 

Ocr.2. Aged 64, Lady Isabella Turnour, 
sister to the Earl of Winterton. She was 
the fourth dau. of Edw. the Ist and late Earl, 
by Anne, dau. of Thos Lord Archer 

Tn Queen-square, Bloomsbury, aged 59, 
Samuel Collingridge, esq. Joint Secondary 
of the City of London. 

Oct.3. Aged 45, of angina pectoris, Ann, 
wife of John Newton, of South Lambeth, esq. 

Oct. 4. In Dorset place, Clapham-road, 
aged 74, Michael Samson, esq. formerly of 
Spital-square. 

At Enfield, Arthur, 4th son of late Thos. 
Edwards esq. of Hoddesdon 

Oct. 13. In Havil-street, Camberwell, 
aged 32, Gilbert Wm. James Stewart, esq. 
formerly of the Audit Office, Somerset-ho. 

Oct. 14. In Brunswick-square, aged 86, 
Philip Charretie, esq. 

Oct. 15. In the Strand, aged 76, Capt. 
Robert Williams, R.N. In the early part 
of his life he had seen much service, and 
was in Lord Rodney’s victory on the 12th 
of April 1782. 

In New Cavendish-street, aged 82, the 
widow of Francis Field, esq. 

Oct. 16. In Sloane-street, Chelsea, aged 
14, Miss Mary-Barrett-Curteis Inglis, the 
only child of Stewart Boone Inglis, of the 
Manor-house, Invereok, Edinburghshire; 
and grand-dau. to E. J. Curteis, esq. M. P. 
for Sussex. Her remains were interred in 
the family vault of the Curteis family, in 
Wartling church, Sussex. 

Oct. 20. At Crouch End, Horusey, aged 
83, James Cazenove, esq. formerly a mer- 
chant of great respectability inOld Broad-st. 

Berxs.—Oct. 5. In the Cloisters, Wind- 
sor Castle, Edw. Brown, esq. Chapter Clerk 
to the Dean and Canons of Windsor, and 
Registrar of Eton College. 

Oct. 12. At Windsor, aged 82, Lieut. 
Col. S. Howe Showers, E,I.C. He ha 
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left a son in the same service, Major Howe 
Daniel Showers. 

Cornwatt.—Sept. 17. Aged 102, Geo. 
Harris, sexton of the parish of St. Hillary. 

Dearsy.—Sept. 27. At Measham, in her 
27th year, Caroline, wife of J. Fisher, esq 

Devii~.—Sept. 27. Theo Cooper, esq. of 
Countess Weir. eldest son of John Couper, 
esq. of Sonning, Berks. 

Oct. 3. At Uplime, Lieut. John Alfray, 
the oldest Lieut. in the Navy. He was a 
man of a very singular turn of mind; he 
inspected his grave, which was dug at his 
request, three weeks before his death. 

Dorset.—Oct. 2. At Wyke, Cath. Anne, 
second dau. of the late Lieut. Talbot, R. N. 

Essex.—Sept. 28. At Harlow, aged 83, 
Anthony Parkin, esq. of Great James-street, 
Bedford-row, who was formerly for fifty 
years Solicitor to the Post Office, 

Oct.7. Aged 43, Emma-Mason, wife of 
the Rev. homas Leigh, M.A Rector of 
St. Magous, London Bridge, and of Wick- 
ham Bishop’s, Essex; and daughter and 
heiress of the late Wm Morris, esq. of Ha- 
vering-atte-Bower, in that county. The 
death of this truly estimable lady, an event 
most deeply lamented by her family and 
friends, took place at Wells in Somerset- 
shire, where she had been resident for a short 
time for ‘\e henetit of medical advice. She 
has left a nusband and six children to lament 
their irreparable loss. 

GLoucestersuirne.—Sept. 25. At Tet- 
bury, at an advanced age, Eliz. relict of the 
late Wm. Wood, esq. banker. 

Oct. 2. At Miserdine Park, Catherine, 
only dau, of Sir Edw. Bayntun Sandys, bart. 

Oct. 3. At the Palace, Bristol, in his 17th 
year, Augustus, youngest son of Dr. Gray, 
Lord Bishop of the Diocese. 

Hants.—Oct 10. John Wavell, esq. of 
Newport, Isle of Wight, who was washed over- 
board from a vessel in Totland Bay, within 
the Needles Passage, during a violent storm. 
It appears that Mr. Wavell was solicited to 
attend on board the vessel, in discharge of 
his professional duties, with a poor woman 
in labour. About half-past nine, a dreadful 
storm of thunder and lightning, accompa- 
nied with heavy squalls of wind, came on, 
during which the vessel was driven from her 
anchorage, and struck on a reef of rocks 
called Warden-lodge. Mr. Wavell was in 
the cabin at the time, and the instant he 
gained the deck, a sea struck the vessel, by 
which the unfortunate gentleman was swept 
away, and every exertion to render him as- 
sistance, or even to gain sight of him again, 
proved ineffectual. Three women and two 


children, taken on board as passengers to 
Portsmouth, who were in the cabin, were 
also drowned. Mrs Wavell was absent at 
Cheltenham, with her daughter, recently 
married to A. D. Blane, esq. 
HEeREFORDSHIRE.—Oet.10. At Aston Ing- 
ham Rectory, aged 22. Wm.-Holt, youngest 
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son of the Rev. C. Whatley, and a scholar 
of Pembroke College, Oxford. 

Lately. At the Teche the seat of her 
son-in-law, Robt. Lane, esq. Mary, widow 
of J. Livesey, esq. of Coppul Hall, Lane. 

Aged 70, John Kedward, esq. of West- 
hide Court. 

Heats.—Oct 3. At Cheshunt, J. H. Fe- 
noulhet, esq. late District Surgeon of Bir- 
minogham. 

Hunts.— Sept. 22. At Diddington, aged 
90, Geo. Thornhill, esq. 

Oct. 18. Aged 87, Serj. Whip, who had 
heen Staff Serjeant of Portsmouth Garrison 
under the command of twenty Lieut.-Gover- 
nots; aud carried a halbert in the battle of 
Bunker’s-hill. 

Kent.—Oct. 7. At Bexley, aged 74, Mrs. 
Rebecca Turner. 

Oct.13. At’Wraxall, Geo. Gee, esq. De- 
puty-Lieutenant of the county. 

Lancasuire.— Sept. ... At Liverpool, J. 
B. Hollinshead, esq. alderman of that town. 

Oct. 17. At Eller House, near Cartmel, 
age! 60, Mr. Francis Webster, of Kendal, 
architect, and one of the aldermen of that 
burgh. 

Lately. Aged 72, E. Rigby, esq. of Castle 
Park, a magistrate for the county. 

LeicesTersuire.—Sept. 29 At Leicester, 
aged 35, Peter-Lea-Gregory Price, esq. 

Sept. 30. At Kirby-Muxloe, aged 60, Isa- 
bella, wife of John Moore, esq. 

Lincotnsuire.—Sept.7. At BeltonHouse, 
aged 37, the Hon. Mary Cust, dau. of the late, 
and sister of the present Lord Brownlow. 

Lately. Mr. Thos. Weatherhogg, of Kir- 
by-moor, By his will he has disposed of 
between 30,0001. and 40,000/. To his ouly 
daughter, who is married to an industrious 
cottager at Burgh in the Marsh, and to his 
eldest:son, he has bequeathed 10,000/. each. 
His nephew, W. Ashton, who worked as a 
labourer on the highway, has received an 
annuity of 250/. 

Oct. 7. Very suddenly, aged 63, William 
Greetham, esq. of Stainfield Hall. 

Oct. 9. Aged 58 Ann, wife of the Rev. J. 
Giffard, Vicar of Wootton, &c. and eldest 
dau. of the late John Goudwin, esq. of Glam- 
ford Briggs. 

Mowmoutusuire.—Oct. 6. At Pont-y- 
pool, aged 35, Joseph Cox, esq. of the Ma- 
dras Medical Establishment. 

Mipptesex —Sept. 12. At Enfield, Mrs. 
S. Pugh, widow of the late Tho. Pugh, esq. 
of Holywell-street, Shoreditch. 

Sept. 22, At Isleworth, aged 39, Anne, 
wife of Jas. Birch Sharpe, esq. of Frogmore- 
cottage, Rickmansworth, Herts, and of Hox- 
ton, Middlesex. 

NorFo.x.—Sept. ... At Norwich, aged 
74, W. Herring, esq. alderman of that town, 
and second son of Dr. H. formerly Dean of 
St. Asaph. 

_Oxronosnine.—Sept. 27. At Witney, io 
his 55th year, Mr. Batt, surgeon. 
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Sept. 27. At Henley-on-Thames, Eliza- 
beth, relict of the late Joseph Rabone, esq. 
of Birmingham. 

SaLor.—Sept. 16. At Shrewsbury, aged 
54, James Pughe, esq. R. N. formerly of 
Great Coram-street. 

Lately. At Broom-hill, Martha, wife of 
H. P. T. Aubrey, esq. younger sister of the 
late Richard Aubrey, esy. of Clebonger, 
Herefordshire. 

At Goldstone, aged 75, Edward Hay- 
ward, esq. 

Somersetsuire. — Sept, 14. At Bath, 
Bulkiey Gould, esq. only son of the late Col. 
Nathan. Gould, of the Guards, and nephew 
to late John Gould, esq. of Woodford-bridge. 

Sept. 22 At Weston-super-Mare, aged 
14, Geo. Fred. youngest son of the late Ma- 
jor Goldfinch, of Chewton Priory. 

Oct. 1. At Charlton, Shepton-Mallet, 
aged 101, Geo. Lambert. He was baptized 
at Doulting Church, and retained his facul- 
ties till the last. 

Oct. 6. At Bath, in her 16th year, Maria 
Matravers, youngest dau. of Tho. White, of 
Clifton, esq. 

Oct. 10. At Weston-lodge, aged 47, 
Harriet, relict of Jas. Richard Miller, esq. 

Oct. 15. At Bath, Caroline, daughter of 
the late Rev. Oliver Shuttleworth, Vicar of 
Preston, Lancashire, and sister of the Rev. 
the Warden of New College, Oxford. 

Surrorx.— Sept. 18. At Elmswell, aged 
31, Patience, wife of R. Beeston, esq. of 
Wood-street, London, merchant. 

Surrey.—Oct. 5. At Upper Gatton, 
Louisa Eliz. eldest dau. of the late Edward 
Lockwood Percival, esq. of Dews Hall, Es- 
sex, and niece of the Abp. of Canterbury. 

Oct. 8. At Banstead, aged 6, George, 
only son of Lieut.-Col. Gabriel. 

At his brother-in-law's, Thos Broadwood, 
esq. Holmbush, aged 18, Walter-Garcias, 3d 
son of Alexander Mundell, of Great George- 
street, Westminster. 

Warwick.—Sept. ... At Warwick, aged 
68, the wife of John Tomes, esq. M. P. for 
that Borough. 

Sept. 27. At Tachbrook Grove, Charlotte 
Mary, wife of the Rev. Henry Wise, of Off- 
church. 

Lately. Marianne, eldest surviving dau. 
of late Gore Townshend, esq. Honnington- 
hall. 

Witts.—Sept. 21. At Burton, in her 
80th year, Charlotte, widow of the late 
Rev.Dr. Jackson, Canon-res. of St. Paul's. 

Worcester.—Oct, 6. At the Episcopal 
Palace, Worcester, aged 78, Rich. Hurd, 
esq. nephew to the late Bishop of Worcester. 
He was Editor of the collected edition of the 
Bishop’s works ; and heir tothe benevolence 
as well as to the fortune of his venerable 
relation. 

Oct. 6. At Croft, Constance, relict of 
Thos. Hustler, esq. and grandmother of T. 
Hustler, esq. Acklam-hall, Cleveland. 
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Wares. Sept. 24. Charlotte, 5th dau. of 
late Sir John Morris, of Clasemont, bart. by 
Henrietta, dau. of Sir Philip Musgrave, bart. 

Scotianp. Sept. 27. At Greenock, 
aged 85, the mother of Burns’s ‘* Highland 
Mary.” Among the little stores of the 
deceased, there was nothing to be found as 
mementoes of the gifted bard, but the Bible 
which he gave his beloved Mary on that day 
when they met by the hanks of the Ayr, 
‘to live one day of parting love.” It 
is indeed curious, and has written in the 
first leaf, ia Burns's hand-writing, the fol- 
lowing passage of Scripture, which is strik- 
ingly illustrative of the poet’s feelings and 
circumstances: ** Thou shalt not forswear 
thyself, but perform unto the Lord thine 
oaths.” It is well known, that after this 
they never met again, and that time could 
not efface the solemnity of this parting from 
his mind ; and it is to be regretted that two 
letters which he wrote after her death to the 
afflicted mother have been destroyed; the 
old woman saying she never could read 
them without tears. The mother and daugh- 
ter are now buried in the West Churchyard.? 

Irevanp, Oct. 9. At Connaught, aged 52, 
Maj.'T. W. Poppleton. He served early in life 
in India, and there had the charge ofthe cap- 
tive Nabob of Oude. From thence he ac- 
companied the famous expedition across the 
Desert, and up to the Red Sea, to join Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie in Egypt. He was after- 
wards, as a Capt. in the 53d Reg., selected 


OxzITUARY. 





(Oct. 


to fill the arduous and trying situation of 
being placed immediately about the person 
of the exiled Emperor Napoleon, during his 
residence at St. Helena. 

Asroap. Feb. At Gooty, near Banga- 
len, aged 23, Lieut. F. B. Griffiths, 42d reg. 
third son of Lieut.-Gen. C. Griffiths. 

April. At Arcost, Frances-Selina, wife of 
Captain Groves, 13th Drag. and eldest dau, 
of Francis Gregory, esq. of Warwickshire. 

Aug. 22. At Lucerne, H. F. Hustler, 
esq. of Undercliff, Yorkshire. 


Sept. 19. At Naples, Sir John Nesbitt. 
Sept.20. At Bagniers de Luthen, in the 


Pyrenees, Wm. Aug. son of Sir Wm. Aug. 
Cunynghame, of Melverning, bart. 

Lately. At St. Hiliers, Jersey, Lorenzo 
O'Toole, esq. formerly of the 20th reg. of 
Light Dragoons. 

At Harrisburgh, United States, the Rev. 
Robert Little, formerly of Gainsbro’, but 
for several years the pastor of the Unitarian 
Church, Washington. 

At Zierow, after child-birth, the Baron- 
ess Biel, dau. of Poulett Thompson, esq. of 
Waverley Abbey, Surrey. 

At Corfu, aged 20, Ensign J. T. Probyn, 
28th reg. son of the late Governor Probyn, 
and grandson of the late Gen. Rooke, of 
Bigswear, Gloucestershire. 

Oct.3. At Geneva, Maria, wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Vernon Graham, of Hilton-park, Staf- 
fordshire, and youngest dau. of the late Geo. 
John Cook, esq. of Harefield-park, Micdx. 











BILL OF MORTALITY, from September 26, to October 23, 1827. 











Christened. Buried. 2and 5 85]|50and 60 99 
Males - 827 dices Males - 3g p16 = 5and10 50] 60and 70 84 
Females - 796 Females- 556 $ 10 and 20 39] 70and 80 79 

Whereof have died under two years old 405 $ 4 20 and30 78] 80 and 90 29 
FA | s0and40 78|90and100 3 

Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 40 and 50 97 | 100 0 

Imperial Average, per Quarter, of the Six Weeks ended Oct.12, which regulates the 


Duties on liberated Foreign Corn. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 
a ¢€ s. ad. s. d. 
55 6 82 3 23 10 











Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. s. 4d. s. ad. 
33 11 44 8 45 0 








PRICE OF HAY AND STRA‘, 
St. James’s, Hay 5/. 10s. Straw 2/. Os. Od. Clover 5/. 15s.—Whitechapel, Hay 5l. 5s. 


Straw 11. 18s. Clover 61. 6s.—Smithfield, Hay 5i. Os. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of slbs, 


SMITHFIELD, Oct. 22. 


Se 3s. 2d. to 4s. 6d. 
BEGROGR « Wiivecocescoces Ss. Od. to 4s. 64d. 
| ee ES ers 4s. Od. to 5s. Od. 
IR cacescnsecctencsenes 4s. Od. to 5s. Od. 


Straw 11.14s, Clover Gi. 0s. 


Fat cccsociccscivcececsne Gh O81 OS 
Head of Cattle at Market Oct. 22: 

eT 3405 Calves 124 

Sheep and Lambs25,060 Pigs 200 


COAL MARKET, Oct. 22, 30s. Od. to 42s. Od. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 47s. Od. Yellow Russia 40s. 0d. 
SOAP, Yellow 76s. Mottled 82s. Od. Curd sts.~-CANDLES, 7s. per Doz. Moulds 8s. 6d. 
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PRICES OF SHARES, October 22, 1827, 
At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, "Change Alley, Cornhill. 









































CANALS. "Price. Divp.ann. "WATER- WORKS. | Price. Div.p.ann. 
Ashton and Oldham -| 135 £.— East London . . ./ 124 O|/|£ 5 O 
Barnsley . 290 0} 12 O || Grand Junction . .| 65 0 3 0 
Birmingh. (1- -sth sh.) 300 0 12 10 Kent . 304 0 —_— 
Grchenet.S Ahan. 140 0 9 10 Manchester | & Salford 35 0 = 
Coventry « « . 1250 0| 44 &bs. || SouthLondon . .| 89 O — 
Cromford . . . «+ — is Oo West Middlesex . .| 684 0 215 
Croydon «ss 210 — INSURANCES, 

Derby . + « ; 170 7 © |) Alliance . . . «| I49dis. 4 pect. 
Dudley . . 73 10 4 5 || Albion . - «| 654 0 2 10 
Ellesmere and Chester 114 0 3 15 || Atlas } 9$ 0 0 10 
Forth and Clyde . .| 590 0} 25 O || British Commercial |} 4§ 0 54pot 
Glamorganshire . .| 250 0 (13 12 8d. || County Fire . . . — 2 10 
GrandJunction . .| 311 © /10&3bs/|| Eagle . . . . «| 4$ 0 0 5 
Grand Surrey. . .| 538§ 0 8 0 ||}Globe . . . . «| 151 0 7 0 
Grand Union . . .| 26 O 1 0 Guardian . . . «| 21$ O — 
Grand Western. . 8 0 — Hope Life. . . . 5 0 0 6 
Grantham . . . «| 215 0 10 © || Imperial Fire. . .| 97% 0 5 0 
Huddersfield . . . 17 10 — Ditto Life. . . . 8 0 0 8 
Kennet and Avou. .| 294 0 1 5 Norwich Union . .| 50 0 1 10 
Lancaster . . 324 0 1 10 Protector Five. . .| 1 2 6) O14 
Leeds and Liverpool . 395 0] 16 ©O || Provident Life . .| 18 0| O18 
Leicester . . -| 330 0 17 0 Rock Life . . . 3 0 0 8 
Leic. and North’n .{ 90 4 0 || RLExchange (Stock) 260 0 8 p.ct, 
Loughborough . . |4200 0| 180 0 MINES. 

MerseyandIrwell . — 35 0 Anglo Mexican . . 65 dis.| | — 
Monmouthshire . .| 230 0 10 0 i. . « -| 45 dis. om 
N.Walsham & Dilham —_ —_ Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 25 pm. _— 
Neath . . » 330 0 15 0 British Iron. . 31 dis. _ 
Oxford . - + +] 720 0 | 32 & ls. |) Colomh, (iss. at 5 5 pm) 6 0 —_— 
Peak Forest . | 112 0 4 0 || General . -| 23pm) — 
Regent’s . 27 «0 — Pasco Peruvian . | 94 dis. — 
Rochdale - « «{ 101 0 4 0 || Potosi . . -| 216 _- 
Shrewsbu « © «| 210 0 10 O || Real Del Monte . -.«| 400 a 
Staff.and Wor. . .| 800 0 40 0 || Tlalpuxahua . . — —— 
Stourbridge . . «| 239 0O 10 O || United Mexican | 224 dis one 
Stratford-on-Avon ./ 38 0 1 0 | Welch Iron and Coal | 22 dis. _— 
Stroudwater . . .| 450 0] 93 0 | GAS LIGHTS. 

Swansea. . + «| 305 0 16 0 | Westminster Chart’, ; 55 0 3 0 
Severn and Wye . .| 26 0 lt S&S fl Disco, New . -<-! 3 pm 0 12 
Thames and Medway.! 12 0 — || City . : ie 1674 9 0 
Thames &Severn,Red | 36 0 110 || Ditto New . . «| 924 5 0 
Ditto, Black . . .| 24 0 16 6 | Imperial a a | 6 dis 6 p.ct. 
Trent & Mersey(}sh.) | 850 0] 87 10 i Phenix. . . . .| 1 pm| Spet. 
Warw. and Birming. | 295 0] 12 © || General United . . 164 dis.) 4 p.ct. 
Warwick and Napton | 275 0 12 10 || British . | 2 ae wn 
Wilts and Berks . . 54 0 4 Bath — 134 0 | 0 16 
Worc. and Birming. 52 0 110 | Birmingham . . | 65 0| 40 

DOCKS. Birmingham&Stafford gg dis.| ani 
St. Katharine’s . .| 1 dis. | 4 pet. | Brighton . . . | g dis _ 
London (Stock) | 90 0] 4 10do. || Bristol . . . . | 254 1 8 
West India (Stock) | 2074 0 |10 Odo. || Isle of Thanet. . .| 8 dis| 5 pet. 
East India (Stock) | 85 0| 8 Odo. | Lewes all ,° foes 
Commercial (Stock) | 84 0|4 Odo. Liverpool . . . . om 10 0 
Bristol . . . « «| 80 0 3$ Odo. || Maidstone. . . . _ 2 10 

BRIDGES. |) Ratcliff 2 * — 4 p.ct. 
Southwark. . . 3 0| — || MISCELLANEOUS | 
Do. New 74 per cent. 385 0 110 || Australian (Agricult!) 4pm) = 
Vauxhall . . . «| 22 0 1 © || Auction Mart. . .| 19 0 = 
Waterloo . . . . 5 0 _— || Annuity, British . . _ 4 p.ct. 
——Ann.ofsl. . .| 28 O0/]1 2 8 Bank, Irish Provincial 1§ pm) 4 p.ct. 

Ann.of7l. . .| 24 0] 0 19 10} Carnat.Stock,Istclass | 90 0 4 0 

RAILWAYS. || Lond.ComSaleRooms| 18 0 1 0 
Manchester & Liverp. | 20 pm. — || MargatePier . . 2.) = 10 0 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp, 





From September 26, to October 25, 1827, both inclusive. 



































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
a sh ! tt "a , 
= 2 832i ¢ \3 | 282i 2 (8 
ny Z £ 8 io 3]! | Barom. Weather. Ss 3¢ 3 LE | ||Berom. | | Weather. 
B38 S| Z |S) im pes. PS 23/ 5 [om Pe) 
Az = =e) Az oH! yf 
aon —— — ] 
Sept. ° ° ° | Oct,| ° | ° ° | } 
26 | 57 | 62 | 56 | 29, Gojheavy rain | 11 | 51 |-49 | 47 || 29, 25'showers 
27 |58 | 64/55 || , 67/fair 12/51 | 56 | 43 ||, 40 fair 
a8 | 59 | 62 | 5@ || , 74\fair 13 | 41 | 51 | 45 ||, 48 fair 
29 | 37 | 59 | 55 | > é9lrain 14 | 48 | 55 | 50 ||, 79/fair 
30 | 58 | 64 55 | » 78)fair 15 | 54 | 58 | 54 ||, 79'cloudy 
0.1 | 55 | 60 | 55 |, 79\cloudy 16 | 58 | 59 | 52 | , 98\cloudy 
2 | 52/61 | 54 » 93 fair 17 | 54 | 57 | 45 > 39 fair 
3 | 53 | 58 | 48 || 30, 25/cloudy is | 52 | 59 | 52 ||, 77 fair 
4 | 48 | 59) 49 || , 88 fair 19 | 55 | 58 | 52 ||, 77 cloudy, rain 
5 | 52] 61 | 50 ||, 36'fine 20 | 54 | 67 | 52 || , 77 fair 
6 | 51 | 60] 47!) - , 16/fair | 21/54/59] 50 {| , 57/fair 
7 | 48 | 57 | 47 | 29, 94/fair [night; 22 | 52 | 56/ 49 || , 27 cloudy 
8 | 52/59] 51 | » 5Sifair, rain at] 23 | 51 | 56 | 42 | » 74 fair 
9 | 52 / 56) 51} » 28) showery 24 54 56 54 | 30, 07 rain 
10 55 | 55 | 49 4 30 rain 25 | 55 | 58 | 52 |» 08 fair 
’ 








DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From September 27, to October 26, 1827, both inclusive. 




























































































3 | laa laa ls leg 2 i¢ Fy |} #2 | 
Size 28 (Pes Per si 5 Ss tes |.2 | 8 Ex. Bills,|Ex. Bills, 
in £5 28 R25) 25 S= 15 ESS) - | 10002. | 500, 
B| om | aM >= 7 i+ < | = | 
27|— 863 §——1100} ;——— 92 pm. |58 56 pm./59 56 pm. 
28) 86g §—— 1003 1 —— -- |5755pm.| 57 pm. 
29 Hol. ——— ——— —— ——- ——_ —_ —_ — 
1) —— 863 §——— 100} ;}—_'__ —— 86 88 pm. 53 54 pm.|53 54 pm. 
—— 863 7 ———— 100} 1 ——————_ 87 90 pm. 53 57 pm.|53 57 pm, 
ceed ‘865% 7 —_—— 100; 1——;-—— 92 pm. 5758 pm./57 58 pm. 
4| 87 6§ —-——,100 3 ——_|—— —— 93 94 pm. 59 60 pm.|59 60 pm. 
5|——_'——-—'86g §——— 100} tees ST Re RP 6061 pm.|60 61 pm. 
6;—— 869 §———— 1005 4 ——— ——95 95 pm. 60 62 pm. |60 62 pm, 
sa 86g 4————1003 §———— 255 [94 96 pm. 61 63 pm /61 63 pm. 
9—_ cg O8085§F ee -- 62 63 pm.|62 63 pm. 
}0—— 865 743——_——101 4 —-_—_—__-- 62 63 pm. (62 63 pm. 
41/2154 865 387 f92%% 929 101g g 101Z/198 2573) 96 pm. |62 63 pm.| 62 63 pm. 
12/2154 863 487$ 793 |93 \101¢ 4 101g —— 2553/94 96 pm. 6) 62 pm. 61 62pm. 
13/2154)864 12 i— it 101g % 1015194 96 97 pm. 61 64 pm.|61 64 pm, 
15/2154} |86§ 874 101g §1013/195 —— 97 pm. (6465 pm.'63 65 pm. 
16,86 486} 792} 924 [101g §101g,19$ [255 |100 pm. ‘6465 pm.'64 65 pm. 
47/2144 86g 4)87§ 63 92% 92% 102 19/1018! 193 —— 101 98 p. 65 63 pm.'65 64 pm. 
1 8|Hol. ——__—_- — —_— 
r9)2154 863 4874 $93 93§ |102 $/1023/195 |257 \97 99 pm. 63 64 pm.'63 64 pm. 
0/2143) 864 \87§ §-—934 1024 $1024, 193 99 98 pm.'64 60 pm. 64 60 pm. 
seleisdiseg 387g 4/934 |93g |1024 g| 1027) 19% |2564|97 98 pm. 61 62 pm. 61 62 pm. 
$3 2154/87 69/873 $934 |93§ [102% 3) 194 2564) -- 6361 pm.'63 61 pm, 
94215 [86g 7$/87% $933 935 1025 4/1024) 19g '——— 96 98 pm. 61 62 pm. 61 62 pm. 


25/216 87% #875 8$/93% 935 
961216 \s7h g88 gl94g i94 


South Sea Stock, Oct. 4, 943. 


jLoag 4|1024/194 
[102g 1023/1938 
Oct. 17, 933. 


New South Sea Ann. Oct. 9, 86§. Oct. 19, 86§. 


Old South Sea Ann. Oct. 20, 86}. 


Oct. 


2564|97 98 pm. 
2573/98 97 pm. 
Oct. 19, 939. 

Oct. 22, 874. 
23, 86g. Oct. 


61 63 pm. 61 63 pm. 
62 63 pm. 62 63 pm. 
Oct. 26, 96. 

Oct. 27, 87}. 
27, 87. 


J. J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 
late Richarpson, Goop.uck, and Co. 





3, B, NICHOLS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, 











